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heroic  of  which  the  world  will  never  know, 
because  those  who  performed  them  did  not 
escape  nor  succeed  in  rendering  the  service 
for  which  their  lives  were  a  willing  offering. 


tain  religious  doctrines  that  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  hold  in  common,  and  these  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  most  important  for  the  purposes  of  our 
schools.  Why  should  not  representatives  of  all 
churches  agree  on  a  system  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  that  will  wrong  none  of  them?  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  a  matter. 
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Loss  of  life  is  not,  however,  the  only  calam¬ 
ity  resulting  from  this  disastrous  fire.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  $20,000,000  worth  of 
property  has  been  consumed,  and  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  fire  have  now  to  endure  not  only 
the  agony  of  bereavement  and  the  torturing 
memory  of  scenes  of  almost  unparalleled  hor¬ 
ror,  but  actual  destitution,  the  loss  of  home 
and  property,  of  the  thrifty  provision  which 
alone  makes  a  winter  in  the  Northwest  en¬ 
durable,  and  even  of  the  hope  of  eventually 
repairing  their  broken  fortunes,  the  very  soil 
having  probably  had  the  life  burned  out  of  it, 
and  been  reduced  to  barrenness  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  a  national  duty  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
these  sorely  stricken  communities.  Relief 
committees  have  already  been  formed  in  St. 
Paul,  Duluth,  and  Minneapolis,  and  doubtless 
other  cities  will  have  followed  their  example 
before  this  meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  But 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  an  over  supply  of 
contributions  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  urging  that  the  suc¬ 
cor  offered  shall  be  promptly  offered.  Winter 
is  not  far  off  in  that  northwestern  region.  If 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  now  homeless  and  destitute  are  to  be 
clothed  and  sheltered  before  the  cold  sets  in, 
there  must  be  great  activity  and  large  gener¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  those  who  intend  to  proffer 
aid. 


TERMS:  33.00  A  YEAR. 


Labor  Day  was  celebrated  as  a  national  hol¬ 
iday  for  the  first  time  last  Monday.  The 
demonstrations  everywhere  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  quiet  kind,  and  no  especial  enthusi¬ 
asm  reigned.  It  may  be  that  the  labor  leaders 
are  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
labor  of  the  tariff  law,  as  well  as  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  public  opinion  of  the  recent 
strike  investigation  conducted  by  order  of  the 
national  government.  Meanwhile  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  how  the  labor  papers  of  the 
better  class  look  upon  the  general  question, 
and  to  find  such  utterances  as  these :  “  Labor 
Day  gives  the  sense  of  numbers,  of  masses,  of 
strength.  If  it  could  but  teach  men  how  to 
use  their  strength,  by  fraternal  alliance  in  the 
shop  and  at  the  ballot-box,  its  lesson  would  be 
of  wider  and  grander  scope” ;  such  questions 
for  meditation  as  the  following:  "The  most 
important  question  is.  Have  the  laborers  of 
the  land  who  will  march  in  the  Labor  Day 
processions  a  clearer  insight  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  than  they  had  a  year  ago?”  Or 
such  moralizing  as  this:  "It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  that  genial  soul,  the  late  lamented 
Mark  Tapley,  always  ‘came  out  strong’  when¬ 
ever  things  were  uncommonly  perverse,  and 
the  thought  may  be  pardoned  that  if  Mark 
had  been  a  labor  reformer,  it  would  have  been 
a  most  jolly  occasion  for  him  just  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour.  But,  as  has  been  said  by  several 
philosophers,  more  or  less  eminent,  life  is  a 
mix  up  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  the  labor 
movement  being  merely  a  slice  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  it  must  expect  the  sombre  tints  as 
well  as  the  radiant  shafts.  ” 
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Wbat  shall  our  public  school  children  he 
taught  as  to  their  relations  to  Ood?  The  de¬ 
cision  of  Judge  Barker  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Cambria  County  brings  up 
the  old  contention  between  “Catholic”  and 
“Protestant.”  That  action  removed  an  in¬ 
junction  forbidding  the  teachers  who  were 
nuns  to  wear  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  order,  while  supporting  that  which  re¬ 
strained  them  from  using  tbe  catechism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  matter  of 
costume  was  probably  deemed  of  slight  impor¬ 
tance,  the  catechism  was  manifestly  a  manual 
of  sectarian  instruction.  Unquestionably  no  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  should  be  given  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  which  can  in  any  way  be  properly 
called  sectarian.  But  is  this  to  say  that  no 
religious  instruction  should  be  given?  Very 
far  from  that.  The  fundamental  fact  of 
humanity  is  its  relation  to  God.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  our  children  shall  be  taught  ethics 
so  far  as  their  relations  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbor  are  concerned,  and  patriotism 
for  the  sake  of  their  relation  to  tbe  State,  far 
more  is  it  necessary  that  they  shall  be  taught 
the  essential  facts  of  religion.  But  why 
should  we  quarrel  about  it?  There  are  cer¬ 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


Since  the  Johnstown  disaster  nothing  more 
horrible  has  occurred  in  this  country  than  the 
forest  fires  which  have  been,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  devastating  the  Northwest.  The  loss  of 
life  is  something  appalling;  at  the  present 
wi'iting  it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  people  have  perished  in  Minnesota, 
and  at  least  as  many  more  in  Wisconsin.  The 
diliaster  is  all  the  more  horrible  because  of  the 
prolonged  torture  of  mind  which  nearly  all 
those  who  perished  must  have  undergone  in 
seeking  to  escape  before  the  swifter  torture  of 
fire  overtook  them.  Many  stories  of  almost 
unparalleled  heroism  are  told,  as  of  that 
engineer  and  fireman  who  stood  at  their 
post  until  their  clothes  were  consumed  and 
their  bodies  so  horribly  burned  that  their 
recovery  is  doubtful,  and  backed  a  train  con¬ 
taining  more  than  five  hundred  refugees  till  it 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  But  though  stories 
such  as  this  may  be  many  times  repeated, 
there  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  deeds  no  less 


Doubtless  the  labor  organs  are  not  all  as 
sound  and  sane,  as  thoughtful  and  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  The 
Labor  Leader,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken ;  but  we  should  remember  that  in  tbe 
nature  of  things,  as  things  now  are,  laborers 
are,  in  general,  unlearned,  and  therefore 
short-sighted  men,  with  a  narrow  horizon, 
and  therefore  little  power  to  judge  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  values  of  things.  What  they  need  is  not 
to  be  sneered  at  nor  to  be  ignored,  but  to  be 
recognized  and  educated,  and  it  appears  to  us 
a  hopeful  sign  if  even  one  among  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  organs  of  labor  is  so  deeply  aware  of 
tbe  true  needs  of  labor  and  the  deep  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  its  leaders  as  this  one  paper  appears 
to  be,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  issue  of  Labor 
Day. 


The  most  important  event  of  Labor  Day  in 
this  city  was  the  garment  makers’  strike.  The 
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leaders  of  this  union  in  their  manifesto  declare 
that  the  garment  makers  are  obliged  to  work 
sixteen  hours,  or  even*  eighteen  hours  a  day 
in  order  to  earn  a  bare  livelihood,  five  dollars 
a  week  being  the  most  that  can  be  earned 
even  by  such  excessive  work  as  this.  A  voice 
no  less  dignified  and  revered  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  was  at  once — without 
the  interval  of  a  single  day — upraised  in  their 
behalf,  calling  upon  all  well  disposed  people  to 
give  at  least  moral  support  to  these  striking 
cloakmakers.  There  is  hardly  any  one  so  igno¬ 
rant  as  not  to  know  something  of  the  “sweat¬ 
ing  system”  and  its  evils,  w-hich  it  is  the 
brave  determination  of  these  strikers  to  abol¬ 
ish,  if  possible.  It  is  a  slavery  far  worse  than 
that  of  the  South,  tor  the  toil  it  entails  is  so 
excessive  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  any  single  human  faculty,  except  those 
required  by  the  toil  itself.  To  read,  to  take 
exercise  or  any  sort  of  recreation,  to  perform 
the  ordinary  offices  of  good  neighborhood 
or  good  citizenship,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  or 
do  the  duties  of  religion,  nay,  even  to  enjoy 
family  life,  however  poor,  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  men  who  labor  under  this  system. 
From  four  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night 
they  are  toiling  in  noisome  little  dens,  packed 
close  together  in  the  hottest  summer  days, 
laboring  like  a  machine ;  but  without  the 
iriesponsibility  of  a  machine,  for  it  is  not 
merely  so  many  hours,  but  such  a  “tale”  of 
work  that  is  required — so  many  coats,  or 
cloaks,  or  other  garments  that  must  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  given  time.  It  is  because  the 
number  of  garments  that  must  be  finished  in 
order  to  receive  the  pitiful  wage  by  which 
life  can  barely  be  sustained  has  gradually 
been  increased,  until  it  is  nearly,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  doubled,  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
fifteen  coats  being  now  demanded  where  seven 
used  to  be  the  “task,”  that  these  workers,  to 
the  number  of  some  ten  thousand,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  system. 
Of  course  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon.  Men  who  work  eighteen  hours 
for  less  than  a  dollar  are  not  likely  to  have 
saved  much  for  a  rainy  day.  But  the  princi¬ 
ple  at  stake  in  this  fight  is  so  important  and 
so  obvious  that  they  ought  not  to  have  to 
fight  long.  The  great  power  of  righteous 
public  opinion  ought  to  be  with  them  from  the 
outset ;  and  where  is  the  evil  that  can  endure 
aganist  public  opinion  in  a  country  like  ours? 


It  is  a  pretty  serious  indictment  of  more 
than  one  class  who  now  think  that  they  have 
no  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter,  that 
these  striking  workers  feel  that  the  contrac¬ 
tors — middle  men,  or  sweaters— under  whom 
they  are  immediately  oppressed  are  more 
likely  to  help  them  in  this  struggle  than  the 
“big  merchants  of  Broadway  and  Mercer 
Street.  ”  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  fault 
lies  all  with  the  middle  men.  It  undoubtedly 
does  to  a  great  extent  lie  with  the  system 
which  admits  middle  men  into  the  question ; 
but  how  far  does  the  responsibility  lie  with 
the  patrons  of  the  “big  merchants”  who  will 
have  a  “bargain”  no  matter  who  suffers  for  it? 
When  intelligent  men  and  women  purchase 
garments  which  they  know  cost  little  or 
nothing  more  than  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  mere  material,  they  must  know 
that  somebody  has  suffered  in  its  production. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  shut  one’s  eyes  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  look  farther  than  the  salesman  who 
sells  the  garment.  Those  of  us  who  are  older 
learned  something  from  “Alton  Locke,”  not 
only  of  the  wrongs  of  the  “sweated”  work¬ 
man,  but  of  the  perils  to  those  who  wore  the 
garments  thus  made.  Those  who  are  only 
young  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Riis’s  book.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives, 


something  of  the  horrors  of  the  sweating  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  plead 
ignorance  in  this  matter.  The  time  has*come 
when  the  sweating  system  should  be  abolished, 
and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  leave  its  victims 
to  carry  on  the  fight  alone. 


END  OF  THE  OCEAN  SEASON. 

Bv  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D 

The  crowds  are  gone  from  all  the  coast 
resorts,  and  late  lingerers,  like  permanent 
residents  on  the  sea,  are  comparatively  few. 
Like  the  spent  waves  of  an  ebbing  tide,  excur¬ 
sionist  companies  strike  the  beaches  for  an 
occasional  day.  and  flit  away  like  the  sand 
pipers  which  their  inrush  dislodged  from  their 
patrol  of  the  shore.  Labor  Day  brings  in  the 
last  large  contingent,  and  when  that  has  gone, 
the  gavel  strikes  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
hotel  doors  close  with  a  clash,  and  the  bolts 
go  down  for  the  annual  fight  with  the  winter 
winds.  Cottages  are  dismantled,  pleasant 
balconies  become  lonely  perches,  smiling 
interiors  that  opened  on  the  sea  are  shut  from 
sight,  the  flare  of  electric  lights  has  fallen 
into  eclipse,  the  broad  walks  are  lonely  as  the 
shore,  all  temporary  noise  and  excitements 
have  vanished,  even  the  surf  has  a  sort  of 
tired  swing,  as  if  weary  with  the  washing  of 
myriads,  and  now  waiting  a  little  to  recover 
its  freshness  and  tone.  Lover  of  solitude  as 
you  may  be,  there  is  an  impression  of  loneli¬ 
ness  on  the  abandoned  beaches  too  remote  for 
daily  visits,  that  falls  rather  heavily  on  your 
spirits.  What  is  this  strange,  sad  echo 
wakened  in  your  heart’s  still  chambers  by  a 
thought  of  the  end?  Why  do  our  sanest  sensi¬ 
bilities  always  respond  to  that  note  of  final 
farewell?  It  is  no  lonelier  here  on  the  coast 
than  before  the  season  opened.  There  are 
more  people  with  you  than  at  your  early  visit, 
and  evidence  of  recent  habitation  meets  you 
on  every  furlough  of  your  walk  Yet  the 
difference  is  marked  and  quite  surprising.  Not 
that  you  miss  the  crowd  or  long  for  compa¬ 
nionship,  but  simply  because  the  departed  ones 
of  every  kind  become  pathetic,  and  a  child’s 
broken  shovel  left  near  its  last  excavation 
makes  a  singular  appeal  as  you  strike  it 
with  passing  foot. 

If  you  go  to  your  cottage  by  the  sea,  or  to 
your  country  house,  before  the  others  of  your 
household,  you  will  find  a  brightness  about 
everything  that  is  not  there  if  you  pay  it  a 
visit  after  they  have  gone.  When  you  know 
they  are  coming,  the  childrens’  belongings  are 
i  the  cheerfulest  companions ;  you  enjoy  the 
!  sight  and  the  suggestion  of  every  one.  When 
the  children  have  gone,  and  you  are  left  alone 
once  more,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  trying  as 
the  sudden  touch  of  a  toy  fallen  from  some 
dear  hand  you  knew  and  loved  so  well.  Have 
you  ever  kindled  an  autumn  fire  and  sat  down 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  your  solitary  evening, 
and  been  startled  by  the  fancied  sound  of 
familiar  voices,  and  suddenly  fallen  from  your 
independence  into  a  singularly  sharp  longing 
for  all  the  noise  and  chatter  from  which  you 
may  have  fled?  So  on  this  lone  shore,  so 
beautiful  in  its  simple  yet  fascinating  features, 
you  walk  a  litlte  softly  past  the  places  where 
people  have  clustered  and  taken  holiday,  with 
a  touch  of  tenderness  even  for  the  most  dull 
or  obtrusive  of  them  all.  Come  here  in  the 
late  October,  or  when  the  Indian  summer  gives 
you  a  new  season  all  your  own,  and  the  old 
joy  of  having  the  ocean  to  yourself  will  make 
you  shout  and  sing.  But  to-day  you  cannot 
shake  your  spirit  free  of  late  associations; 
they  so  lately  gone  may  hear  if  you  say  you 
are  glad  to  be  alone.  Nay,  their  ended  play 
rebukes  you  for  prolonging  the  season,  and 
reminders  of  their  little  holiday  are  sacred  to 
silence,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  fact,  it  is  not 


uusally  a  pleasant  thing  to  stay  while  others 
go.  And  you  come  down  for  the  last  days  in 
your  house  or  your  hotel,  because  they  will 
soon  be  shut  against  you  as  a  resident  or  a 
guest.  When  you  come  later,  you  must  fare 
like  a  pinoneer ;  be  your  own  host ;  depend  on 
your  own  resources.  It  is  a  little  hardihood 
to  brave  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean  season  by 
walking  along  the  line  alone.  At  first  you 
may  think  that  you  are  tired  of  the  sea ;  that 
you  have  fallen  out  with  your  old  friends,  the 
waves,  so  that  their  cry  is  mournful  rather 
than  gay.  Here  you  make  a  very  common 
mistake;  do  yourself  and  your  natural  environ¬ 
ment  a  great  injustice.  For  this  is  the  intol¬ 
erable  thing  in  life  from  which  desperate  men 
and  women  seek  to  fly.  They  think  the  world 
is  the  cause  of  their  sorrows,  that  all  sadness 
is  in  the  unsatisfying  or  the  unsoothing  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  forget  that  we  stain  the  fair 
pages  of  this  Book  of  Life  with  colors  from 
within  our  hearts,  that  the  shadows  which 
affright  them  so  were  never  born  on  sea  or 
land.  Oh,  w'anderer  here  by  the  sea,  blame 
not  the  shore  for  the  bitterness  of  your  soul, 
cry  not  against  the  waves  because  resounding 
memories  make  you  afraid  !  We  need  to  try 
ourselves  against  the  world  once  in  a  while  to 
find  out  just  what  belongs  to  us,  just  how 
much  we  are  responsible  for.  Take  this  lonely 
walk  by  the  sea  just  as  the  season  ends,  and 
learn  its  lesson.  When  you  have  separated  the 
shadows  of  your  own  sentiments  from  the 
outer  scene,  you  will  find  it  just  as  bright  and 
gleeful  as  it  was  in  June,  before  the  season 
opened.  This  is  the  true  mastery  of  the  world, 
gained  by  becoming  the  intelligent  master  of 
one’s  own  spirit.  And  a  new  heart,  the  only 
right  one,  makes  the  whole  earth  as  new  and 
joyous  as  Eden. 

One  memory  is  always  a  pleasant  one  here 
by  the  sea :  that  of  the  good  friends  met  here, 
the  genial  fellowships  found  for  the  first  time 
on  the  shore.  These  we  shall  always  cherish. 
Every  hour  on  these  ocean  walks  is  brightened 
by  them,  and  no  dark  day  will  ever  come  to 
us  that  shall  not  feel  their  sunshine  ;  no  gloom 
can  darken  our  life  here  or  elsewhere  that 
will  not  give  place  to  the  gladness  of  their 
comforting  companionship.  All  the  rare  things 
of  this  life  find  a  special,  springing,  unfading 
excellence  from  association  with  hunian  spirits 
that  have  brought  us  closer  to  our  kind  and 
lifted  us  nearer  to  Him  who  unites  us  in  holy 
bonds  of  noblest  brotherhood.  So  the  ends  of 
earth  bring  us  into  touch  with  the  eternals. 
And  the  close  of  seasons  down  here  by  the 
seashore  lead  on  and  up  to  the  gleaming  bor¬ 
der  of  the  life  that  has  no  end.  It  may  be 
sometimes  solitary  for  a  time,  for  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  life  drive  us  into  quiet  nooks  and 
make  it  needful  to  be  alone,  to  put  out  yearn¬ 
ing  hands  to  touch  the  vanished  ones  on 
which  we  leaned.  But  He  has  wisely  ordered 
it.  By  such  tokens  He  teaches  the  most 
necessary  truth.  His  silences  are  always 
sacred.  The  holiest  of  hours  are  those  happy 
ones,  when  the  crowd  is  gone  and  the  chosen 
haunts  of  our  human  spirits  are  left  to  us  and 
to  our  Lord,  uninvaded, peaceful,  and  refresh¬ 
ing  as  the  temple  of  His  worship  here,  as  the 
heaven  of  His  love  beyond  the  sea  and  stars ! 


A  new  church  was  organized  at  Eagle, 
Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
D.  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions, 
on  August  19th.  There  were  eight  members 
received,  and  ten  elders  and  three  deacons 
ordained.  A  fine  Sabbath  school  of  seventy- 
five  members  was  organized,  and  the  work 
opened  up  in  good  shape.  The  church  in 
Ottawa  near  by  will  be  united  with  Eagle  in  a 
pastorate,  and  a  minister  stationed  there  very 
soon. 


September  6,  1894. 
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PENCILLINGS  AT  MOHONK— HUW  TO 
rXEANSE  NEW  YORK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  Ij.  Cuyler. 

Lake  Mohonk,  August  ilO,  1804. 

Before  settling  down  to  work  I  have  run  up 
hither  for  a  week  of  solid  enjoyment,  to  be 
followed  by  another  week  of  imbibing  Con¬ 
gress  water  at  Saratoga.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  Mohonk  is  aiflicted  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  drought.  Since  the“ Centennial”  sum¬ 
mer  there  has  not  been  such  a  “sky  of  brass” 
unmoistened  by  gracious  showers.  Yonder 
lawns  have  exchanged  their  robe  of  green  for 
one  of  russet-brown,  and  even  the  lake  has 
been  lowered  three  feet  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  brooks  on  the  mountain  side.  Perhaps 
God  permits  sore  droughts  occasionally  to 
remind  us  of  our  constant  dependence  upon 
Him. 

Notwithstanding  the  changed  face  of  out¬ 
door  nature,  there  is  no  change  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  indoor  life  of  this  perennially  popular 
Mountain  House.  Every  room  is  occupied,  and 
has  been  all  summer.  In  the  congregation 
which  packed  the  large  parlor  last  Sabbath 
and  overflowed  into  the  hall,  were  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield  of  New  York,  Dr.  Holmes  of  Albany, 
Dr.  Fisher  of  the  Swissvale  Church  (near 
Pittsburgh),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris  of  Brooklyn,  and  several  other 
clergymen.  The  venerable  Dr.  Burdett  Hart, 
who  resigned  his  successful  thirty  years’  pas¬ 
torate  at  New  Haven,  is  also  here.  Daniel 
Huntington,  the  veteran  king  of  American 
portrait  painters,  is  here,  and  is  working  daily 
on  his  great  picture  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Atlanic  Cable,  for  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Seventy-eight 
years  seem  to  sit  lightly  on  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  his  steady  right  hand  has  not  “forgot  its 
cunning.”  My  first  enthusiasm  for  art  was 
awakened  by  one  of  his  paintings  fifty  years 
ago.  This  is  the  first  season  that  the  benignant 
face  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  has  not  been  seen  on 
these  piazzas,  and  there  is  a  daily  reference  to 
this  truly  grand  old  man  among  the  guests. 
When  I  was  at  Coire — his  native  place  in 
Switzerland— I  was  told  that  none  of  his  name 
were  now  known  to  be  remaining  there. 

Last  Saturday  evening  came  off  the  annual 
illumination  of  Sky-top.  The  crimson,  blue, 
and  golden  fire  kindled  in  the  forests  and 
among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  made  the  old 
mountain  gorgeous.  The  fiowers  in  yonder 
beautiful  garden  are  standing  the  drought 
bravely ;  and  after  seeing  many  lands  this 
summer,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  find  no 
spot  more  restful  and  more  fascinating  than 
Smiley-land.  The  amusements  here  are  of 
the  most  refined  and  wholesome  character; 
“nothing  whatsoever  entereth  that  defileth. ” 
Every  evening  or  two  lectures  or  instructive 
talks  are  given  in  the  parlor,  one  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid  on  the  social  life  of  China  this 
week  was  full  of  interest.  Friend  Smiley 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  making 
people  happy  without  ministering  to  anything 
sensual  or  demoralizing ;  the  old  serpent  does 
not  leave  his  trail  over  our  innocent  pleasures. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  made  an  earnset  protest 
in  these  columns  against  burthening  our  wives 
and  sisters  and  mothers  with  the  heavy  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  suffrage  and  of 
political  office.  The  citizens  of  New  York  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  after  mature  deliberation,  have 
wisely  decided  that  women  can  render  better 
service  to  the  commonwealth  outside  of 


politics  and  inside  of  her  God  given  province 
of  home  and  the  school  and  social  life  and  the 
Christian  Church.  Even  if  the  ballot  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  women,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  best  and  most 
cultured  women  to  the  polls.  Everybody 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  induce  the  best  men 
to  attend  primary  meetings  and  to  register 
and  to  deposit  their  votes  on  election  day. 
The  ignorant  and  debased  of  both  sexes  would 
easily  be  “driven  like  dumb  cattle”  to  the 
ballot-box  by  demagogues  and  machine  poli¬ 
ticians.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  even  if  some 
god  women  have  been  deprived  of  a  wise  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  suffrage,  we  have  escaped  an 
inundation  of  voters  from  the  tenement-houses 
and  the  slums. 

One  truth,  however,  has  got  to  be  burned 
into  the  consciences  of  the  intelligent,  tax- 
paying,  church  going  men  in  all  our  towns; 
and  that  is  that  their  frequent  neglect  of  the 
solemn  trust  of  the  suffrage  is  a  crime  against 
the  commonwealth.  This  summer  the  stench 
of  the  shocking  revelations  made  by  that  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  in  New  Y'ork,  reached 
us  across  the  ocean.  Every  true  American 
had  to  hang  his  head  in  shame.  We  knew 
that  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin  would  not  en¬ 
dure  such  a  regime  of  rottenness  as  Tammany 
Hall  for  a  month,  even  if  it  had  to  be  ended 
by  a  “whiff  of  grapeshot. ”  Whose  fault  is  it? 
Are  the  wretched  masses  of  foreign -born  voters 
in  the  slums  responsible  for  such  corruption 
and  fraud  and  misgovernment?  No;  the 
responsibility  rests  mainly  on  the  respectable 
classes  who  refuse  to  do  their  full  duty  as 
citizens.  In  civic  affairs  the  bad  combine, 
and  the  good  either  put  party  above  the  public 
interest,  or  neglect  to  vote  at  all.  A  non¬ 
partisan  combination  of  all  the  best  elements 
in  New  York  might  cleanse  the  Angean  stables 
in  a  single  year.  One  of  the  burning  problems 
of  the  hour  is,  how  to  govern  our  great  cities, 
which,  in  turn,  are  fast  coming  to  govern  the 
nation.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if 
the  best  on  board  are  too  busy  to  attend  to 
their  political  duties,  then  the  machine  dema¬ 
gogues  and  scoundrels  will  scuttle  the  boat, 
and  we  must  all  go  down  together.  Why 
should  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  be  left  to 
fight  a  brave  battle  that  belongs  to  every  hon¬ 
est  man  in  New  York  just  as  much  as  it 
belongs  to  him?  If  the  foremost  city  in  the 
land  were  measureably  cleansed,  every  other 
city  would  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
same  process. 

A  TRUTH  WITH  LIMITATIONS. 

By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  Ph.D. 

“  Common  honesty  and  common  sense  require 
a  preacher  or  professor  to  withdraw  from  a 
church  with  whose  doctrines  he  is  atvariance.  ” 
— Herald  and  Presbyter  of  Aug.  22d. 

True,  with  certain  limitations.  Just  what 
the  limitations  are  is  a  question  of  deep  inter¬ 
est  to  many  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Many  of  us  who  trust  that  we  have 
common  honesty  and  who  hope  that  we  have 
common  sense  and  who  know  that  we  love 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  been  forced  to 
the  study  of  this  question  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  sentences  like  the  above  in  our 
church  papers,  in  public  addresses,  and  in 
resolutions  by  our  various  church  judicatories 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  minister  to 
break  away  from  the  associations  of  a  lifetime, 
from  the  church  in  which  he  was  reared  and 
in  which  God  called  him  to  the  ministry,  and 
especially  from  the  care  of  the  particular  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him 
overseer.  A  thoughtful,  cautious  minister 
will  be  slow  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Before  “common  honesty”  impels  him  to 


such  a  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should 
be  sure : 

1st.  That  his  variance  from  the  doctrines  of 
his  church  is  at  a  fundamental  point. 

One  cannot  with  honesty  remain  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  if  he  disbelieves  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  atonement 
by  Christ,  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  both  in  nature  and  grace, 
or  any  other  doctrine  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system  of  doctrine  held  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  set  forth  in  its 
Standards. 

But  if  his  variance  is  at  a  point  which  does 
not  touch  vitally  either  the  Christian  life  or 
the  Christian  faith,  and  if  it  does  not  mar  the 
integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  the 
Church  holds,  surely  common  honesty  does  not 
require  him  to  withdraw  on  account  of  it. 

And,  so  far  as  his  honesty  is  concerned,  he 
himself  must  be  the  judge  as  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  the  difference  between 
his  own  view  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  enough  that  his  brother  thinks  the 
difference  to  be  fundamental,  or  that  a  large 
number  of  his  brethren  consider  it  to  be  so, 
but  if  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  light 
of  his  own  prayerful  study,  the  difference  is 
but  slight,  his  honesty  should  not  be  im¬ 
pugned  because  he  remains  in  the  church. 

2d.  That  the  variance  is  such  that  it  com¬ 
pels  him  to  antagonize  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  his  preaching  or  teaching. 

An  honest  man  will  not  preach  what  he  does 
not  believe,  but  honesty  does  not  compel  a  man 
to  preach  all  that  he  believes.  For  example, 
I  might  believe,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
do.  that  the  faithful  horse  which  carried  my 
father  to  his  preaching  appointments  for 
twenty  years  is  a  immortal  being  and  that  he 
is  now  roaming  in  fields  of  eternal  clover 
somewhere,  enjoying  the  reward  of  the  just. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  that  I  should 
preach  my  belief.  It  does  not  practically  con¬ 
cern  my  people  whether  such  things  be  true 
or  not.  My  belief  upon  that  point  is  not  a  part 
of  the  “  whole  counsel  of  God”  which  I  am  sent 
as  a  minister  of  Christ  to  preach  to  those  for 
whom  He  died. 

Similarly,  my  belief  may  vary  from  that  of 
my  church  as  to  certain  'matters,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  agree  with  my  church  in  regard 
to  so  much  saving,  important,  precious  truth 
of  God’s  Word,  that  I  may  preach  a  lifetime 
with  busy  head  and  heart  and  not  feel  called 
upon  to  antagonize  the  doctrine  of  my  church 
anywhere.  I  can  with  perfect  honesty  hold 
my  peculiar  belief  without  pushing  it  to  the 
front  in  my  preaching  I  In  such  a  case,  surely 
“common  honesty”  does  not  require  me  to 
withdraw  from  the  church  of  my  forefathers. 

3d.  Especially  should  he  be  sure  that  the 
view  from  which  he  differs  is  really  a  “doctrine 
of  the  church.  ” 

It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  a  doctrine  held 
by  a  large  part  of  the  church.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  an  inference  drawn  from  a  doctrine 
of  the  church.  Certainly,  if  he  finds  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  church  hold  the 
same  view  which  he  himself  holds,  and  that 
this  view  is  not  contradicted  by  the  accepted 
Standards  of  the  church,  he  is  justified  is 
saying  that  the  opposite  view  is  not  a  “  doctrine 
of  the  church”  even  though  a  large  majority 
of  the  church  may  hold  it. 

To  conclude,  if  the  providence  of  God  has 
placed  a  man  in  the  ministry  of  a  certain 
church,  if  he  is  useful  there,  if  he  is  at  home 
there,  and  if  his  doctrinal  views  accord  in  the 
main  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  his  church, 
so  that  he  is  not  forced  to  antagonize  that 
system  in  his  preaching,  let  him  stay  in  it. 
Common  honesty  does  not  require  him  to  go. 
Common  fidelity  does  require  him  to  stay. 
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WANDERINGS  B1  LAND  AND  SEA. 

III. 

Banff  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park. 

The  mountains  welcomed  us  with  the  sound 
of  waters  It  is  the  beautiful  way  of  nature 
to  beguile  us  into  the  heart  of  her  mysteries. 
Somewhere  up  in  the  clouds  a  spring  bursts 
forth  and  straightway  seeks  to  return  to  mother 
Earth,  and,  as  it  presses  outward  and  down¬ 
ward,  makes  a  path  for  its  soft  silver  feet, 
that  widens  and  deepens,  till  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  there  is  an  open  passage  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  In  this  nature  serves  the  purpose  of 
man,  for  as  the  stream  winds  hither  and  thith' 
er,  to  reach  the  lower  levels  by  gentle  courses, 
it  unwittingly  indicates  the  path  of  the 
engineer,  who,  if  he  would  scale  these  mighty 
barriers,  has  but  to  go  up  where  the  stream 
comes  down.  Almost  all  railways  that  cross 
mountain  ranges,  find  a  pass  through  follow¬ 
ing  water  courses,  by  which  they  not  only 
gain  the  easiest  ascent,  but  follow  the  curving 
lines,  which  are  the  lines  of  beauty.  This  is 
the  peculiar  charm  of  railways  in  the  Alps 
(save  where  they  plunge  through  long,  dark 
tunnels),  a  charm  that  we  felt  at  day¬ 
light  as  we  were  running  along  the  bank  of 
the  beautiful  Bow  River,  which  leaps  from 
the  mountains  every  morning  and  greets  the 
traveller  with  as  much  warmth  as  if  it  had 
never  seen  a  traveller  before,  and  beckons 
him  to  the  sweet  odor  of  the  pines  and  the 
first  gleam  of  sunrise  on  the  rocks  and  hills. 
As  we  enter  these  mountains,  we  find  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (with  a  due 
consideration, not  only  of  the  comfort  of  passen¬ 
gers,  but  of  the  peasure  of  tourists)  has  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  train  an  observation  car  open 
at  both  sides,  from  which  we  have  an  unbroken 
outlook  in  every  direction.  Now  we  shoot 
through  a  narrow  pass  where  high  cliffs  frown 
on  us  from  either  side,  as  if  we  were  invaders 
who  had  no  business  here ;  and  though 
“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make," 
it  would  be  depressing  to  live  where  one  would 
be  in  deep  shadow  twice  each  day,  at  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  On 
our  right  is  a  triplet  of  peaks,  that  bear 
the  pretty  name  of  the  Three  Sisters,  to  whom, 
having  respect  to  their  sex,  we  uncover  our 
heads,  and  offer  our  morning  salutation,  but 
are  pained  to  observe  that,  though  they  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  must  have  seen  each 
other’s  faces  every  morning  for  some  thousands 


of  years,  yet  they  stand  apart  as  cold  and  dis¬ 
tant  as  ever  1  It  would  seem  as  if  there  had 
been  a  family  quarrel,  and  they  couldn’t  get 
over  it.  This  is  a  sin  against  nature.  If  they 
had  been  three  “Brothers,”  we  could  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  they  might  have  been  estranged 
by  their  rival  ambitions.  .  But  for  “Sisters”— 
it  is  too  bad.  And  yet  there  they  are,  with 
no  signs  of  relenting,  and  we  fear  that,  with 
the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  the  sex,  they  will 
“keep  it  up” 

"To  the  last  sfllable  of  recorded  time." 

Alas  I  we  see  no  help  for  it,  and  must  leave 
them,  as  we  leave  other  “good  haters,”  who 
“never  will  give  in,”  to  their  mournful  isola¬ 
tion  and  eternal  solitude.  With  such  merry 
fancies,  as  well  as  straining  eyes,  we  are 
whirled  swiftly  along,  till,  while  it  is  still  the 
early  morning,  we  draw  up  at  Banff,  and  de 
scend  from  the  cars  in  which  we  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Montreal,  a  distance  of  2,34(> 
miles  I 

“Banff  I”  And  what  is  Banff T  And  where 
is  it?  And  why  should  we  at  this  point  break 
the  course  of  our  transcontinental  pilgrimage? 
“  I  rise  to  explain. " 

Canada  has  had  the  wisdom  of  following  in 
some  things  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  not  been  always  wise.  Sometimes 
we  have  been  very  unwise:  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  the  reckless  and  lavish  way  in 
which  we  have  thrown  away  the  public  lands. 
To  this  national  folly  there  have  been  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  :  in  setting  apart  the  Yo  Semite  Valley 
and  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  public  “Reserva¬ 
tions,”  not  to  be  invaded  by  “land  sharks”  or 
speculators,  or  even  by  settlers,  but  to  be  kept 
sacredly  for  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be 
to  them  and  their  children  “a  possession  for¬ 
ever.”  So  the  government  of  the  Dominion — 
finding  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  a  region  in  which  mountains  are 
piled  together  in  masses,  sundered  by  deep 
gorges,  and  sometimes  by  valleys  in  which 
lakes  glisten  far  below  —  decided  not  to 
throw  it  open,  like  other  public  lands,  to  the 
first  settlers  who  should  rush  in,  and  cover 
the  mountain-sides  with  their  mining  camps; 
but  to  keep  it  for  those  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  grandeur  of  its  Alpine  scenery,  or 
derive  healing  from  its  mineral  springs.  For 
their  benefit  this  “Rocky  Mountain  Park”  has 
been  reserved  as  an  inheritance  for  all  genera¬ 
tions. 

Of  this  “Reservation”  Banff  is  the  centre 


and  the  soul.  But  where  did  it  get  its  name? 
There  is  such  a  place  in  Scotland  not  far  from 
Aberdeen,  and  it  is  described  as  “a  fine  town,” 
and  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  What 
more  natural  than  that  this  old  Scotch  name 
should  be  transported  across  the  sea?  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  let  it  remain  so,  for  a  more 
searching  inquiry  might  disclose  a  less  sacred 
origin,  one  informant  telling  me  that  in  the 
old  Gaelic  “banff”  signified  “sheol,”  which 
would  indicate  that  this  region  might  have 
been  so  named  by  some  disappointed  set¬ 
tler  because  of  its  savage  wildness,  that  un¬ 
fitted  it  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  should 
be  set  apart,  as  a  sort  of  Gehenna,  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  only  by  the  outcast  and  the  unclean  i 
"  But  I  hear  a  whisper  in  my  ear:  “Not  quite 
so  bad  as  that !  Don’t  you  remember  that  he 
added  that,  while  such  was  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  yet  in  common  use  it  signi¬ 
fied  only  a  wild  and  broken  country?  and 
surely  any  one  who  should  come  up  suddenly 
on  these  rugged  mountains,  might  well  think 
that  he  had  reached  the  jumping-off  place.” 

That  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  relieves  us 
of  an  unpleasant  association.  Any  word  less 
strong  may  be  admitted,  especially  when  we  see 
how  quickly  the  picture  is  reversed,  for  if  any 
rough  old  Highlander  ever  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
bestow  an  ill  name  upon  this  mountain  fastness, 
he  would  be  surprised  indeed  if  he  could  open 
his  eyes  to-day,  for  here  he  would  see  a  hos¬ 
telry  such  as  Edinburgh  could  not  show  when 
I  first  saw  it.  Come  in,  my  good  man  with 
the  tartan  1  Just  step  inside  the  door  I  See 
that  huge  fireplace  I  and  the  logs  piled  high, 
and  the  fiame  that  roars  up  the  chimney! 
Did  you  ever  see  the  “  like  o’  that”  in  any  baron¬ 
ial  hall  in  Scotland?  Surely  you  never  saw 
anything  brighter  or  better.  And  if  you  have 
adhered  to  the  custom  of  Highlanders  to  go 
with  bare  legs,'you  may  not  be  averse  to 
standing  before  that  fire,  till  the  warmth  pen¬ 
etrates  your  very  bones.  Whenever  I  enter 
that  hall,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
turn  my  back  to  the  blaze,  for,  though  it  is 
almost  midsummer,  yet  at  that  high  altitude 
— four  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — the  air  is  still  “frosty  but 
kindly. " 

Thus  this  mountain  retreat  is  made,  not 
merely  for  show,  but  for  comfort.  The  Banff 
Springs  Hotel  is  a  resting  -  place  for  the 
traveller  such  as  he  finds  only  in  the  best 
summer  resorts  of  Scotland  or  of  Switzerland, 
with  the  additional  attraction  of  its  famous 
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warm  springs.  It  was  a  luxury  indeed  to 
throw  aside  our  travel-stained  garments,  and 
plunge  into  the  soft,  delicious  sulphur  baths, 
and  emerge  in  due  time  clothed  and  in  our 
right  minds. 

When  we  have  thus  been  warmed  and  clothed 
and  fed,  we  come  out  to  survey  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  see  where  we  stand.  The  position 
of  the  hotel  has  been  chosen  for  its  out¬ 
look.  It  is  perched  on  a  shelf  of  rock 
which  projects  over  the  valley  below,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  From 
my  window  I  look  down  into  a  deep  gorge 
where  the  beautiful  river  “foams  and  flows” 
till  it  plunges  into  the  depths  below ;  and 
as  the  mist  rises  into  the  air,  if  the  rays  of 
the  sun  dart  through  it,  a  rainbow  arches  the 
abyss. 

But  it  should  be  understood  that  this  “Rocky 
Mountain  Park,”  though  patterned  after  the 
Yellowstone,  is  by  no  means  such  a  Wonder 
land — it  has  no  Geysers,  nor  Canyon— while  in 
extent  it  is  but  little  more  than  one  fourteenth 
as  large ;  the  exact  dimensions  being  twenty- 
six  by  ten  miles  in  the  one,  to  sixty  five  by 
fifty-five  in  the  other,  making  2(50  square 
miles  as  against  3,575!  But  for  all  that  there 
is  an  advantage  in  having  so  many  delightful 
scenes  in  a  small  space.  One  cannot  do  any 
justice  to  the  Yellowstone  in  less  than  a  week, 
as  it  requires  five  days’  driving  from  point  to 
I)oint ;  sleeping  each  night  under  adifferent  roof ; 
whereas  here  everything  is  within  such  easy 
ilistance,  that  all  can  be  taken  in  excursions, 
from  which  the  parties  return  to  the  one  cen¬ 
tral  place  of  rest,  and  have  a  house  warming 
every  evening,  when  all  gather  round  the  one 
hearthstone,  and  before  the  blazing  fire  talk 
over  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

With  such  attractions  close  at  hand,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  many  come  to  this  Park, 
not  for  a  hasty  glance,  but  to  settle  down  for 
a  whole  vacation,  as  Eastern  families  spend 
their  summers  in  the  White  Mountains.  Only 
the  last  season  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in 
New  York,  made  the  long  journey  with  his 
wife,  and  spent  two  months  here,  living  out 
of  doors,  sailing  on  the  Lake,  or  driving  or 
riding  on  horseback,  and  found  in  this  moun¬ 
tain  land  such  variety  of  scene  that  he  was 
never  weary  of  it.  Ask  him  to-day  for  the 
place  on  all  the  continent  where  one  could 
find  the  most  of  pleasure  and  of  health,  and 
he  will  point  you  to  this  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  as  the  very  Garden  of  Paradise. 

'But  one  who  comes  only  for  a  brief  visit, 
must  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  should 
the  last  new-comer  look  upon  me  as  an 
old  resident,  because  I  came  two  days  before 
him,  and  ask,  “Where  shall  I  go?”  I  an¬ 
swer,  “Go  anywhere;  you  cannot  go  amiss. 
The  chariot  is  at  the  door,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  roads  are  excellent;  jump  in  and  let 
the  horses  fly  I”  You  will  not  go  a  mile 
before  you  will  ask  the  driver  to  draw  the 
rein  that  you  may  take  breath,  and  let  your 
eyes  sweep  round  the  horizon. 

If  I  were  to  name  one  excursion  as  better 
than  another  (though  perhaps  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  longest  and  the  last),  it 
would  be  to  the  Devil’s  Lake,  in  which  I  find 
nothing  infernal  but  the  name.  It  is  a  nine 
miles’  drive  from  the  Hotel,  where,  at  Ihe  foot 
of  the  mountains,  we  come  upon  a  sheet  of 
water  that  is  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found  in 
Switzerland.  In  one  thing  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Dead  Sea :  because  it  is  so  deep  set  in  its 
surroundings.  The  Dead  Sea,  as  all  travellers 
know,  is  the  lowest  body  of  water  in  the 
world,  being  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  depth  of  this  is,  of  course, 
nothing  to  that,  but  it  is  still  so  deep  down  in 
the  earth  that  its  calm  surface  is  like  a  sunken 


mirror  in  reflecting  the  awful  forms  of  the 
heights  that  look  down  upon  it. 

But  to  see  the  Lake  in  all  its  beauty,  it  is 
not  enough  to  walk  along  its  shore :  one  must 
sail  over  it ;  and  as  it  is  sixteen  miles  long,  it 
was  fortunate  for  us  that  there  was  a  tiny 
steamboat,  with  a  man  and  a  boy  to  steer  it 
and  to  feed  its  little  engine,  which  puffed  and 
wheezed  as  if  it  had  the  asthma.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter:  it  was  big  enough  for  three  of  us,  and, 
seated  under  its  little  awning,  we  floated  over 
the  waters,  that  were  so  clear  that  we  could 
see  to  a  great  depth,  and  along  the  rocky 
shores.  One  bold  headland  is  christened  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  I  can  testify,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
great  Fortress,  that  it  does  no  discredit  to  its 
name.  But  the  one  thing  that  fills  us  with  awe 
is  the  loneliness.  It  is  the  perfect  solitude  of 
nature,  in  which  man  seems  like  an  intruder; 
so  that  when  we  looked  up  and  saw  on  a  tree- 
top  a  grand  old  eagle,  he  stirred  not  from  his 
nest,  but  looked  down  with  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  upon  the  little  creatures  that  skimmed 
the  waters  below,  while  he  with  one  broad 
stretch  of  his  wings  could  sweep  the  heavens 
above  us.  Thus  communion  with  nature, 
even  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air,  teaches  man  humility.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  devout  poets,  like  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  chose  their  home  amid  lakes  and 
mountains.  If  only  one  could  live  in  such 
a  presence  as  this,  it  does  seem  indeed  as  if  he 
would  be  more  than  content  to  spend  a  good 
portion  of  his  existence  far  from  the 
madding  crowd,  the  noise  of  which  is 
kept  away  by  the  barrier  of  mountains,  until 
the  peace  of  the  scene  should  pass  into  his 
soul.  As  we  rode  back  when  the  shadows 
were  falling,  the  mountains  that  we  had 
passed  but  a  few  hours  before  seemed  to  have 
grown  since  morning,  and  to  reach  up  higher 
towards  heaven.  I  had  to  lean  back  in  the 
carriage  to  let  the  eye  take  in  the  summits, 
which  seemed  to  soar  and  soar — oh,  so  high, 
and  so  far— above  this  lower  world  of  sor¬ 
row  and  of  pain.  That  evening  we  sat  a  long 
time  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  hotel,  look¬ 
ing  round  upon  a  scene  that  it  was  worth 
travelling  more  than  two  thousand  miles  to 
see ;  watching  the  twilight  that  was  fading  on 
the  mountain  tops;  and  even  in  the  night 
watches,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  with  a  happy 
consciousness  of  being  in  some  enchanted  re¬ 
gion,  where,  even  while  men  slept,  nature  still 
chanted  her  low,  deep  anthem  of  praise,  as  all 
night  long  the  cataract  filled  the  mountains 
with  its  muffled  roar.  H.  M.  F. 


An  honored  life  was  ended  here  in  the  death 
of  S.  N.  Castle  at  Honolulu  on  July  15th.  Mr] 
Castle  was  widely  known,  not  merely  through¬ 
out  the  Hawaiian  Isles,  but  in  this  and  other 
lands,  as  a  man  of  noble  Christian  character 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause 
were  of  the  greatest  value.  Reaching  the  isl¬ 
ands  in  1837,  he  was  from  that  time  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  their  commerce,  politics, 
and  social  fabric.  Worldly  success  of  the 
highest  type  came  to  him,  and  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life  he  made  use  of  influence  and  sta¬ 
tion  to  befriend  that  cause  of  Christ  which  he 
had  espoused  in  early  youth  as  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  boy,  and  to  which  he  was  steadfastly 
loyal  amid  all  the  temptations  of  heathendom. 
After  filling  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  his 
adopted  country  many  of  the  leading  positions 
under  government  while  developing  an  impor¬ 
tant  business  house,  he  resigned  «'s  a  Privy 
Councillor  a  few  years  ago,  and  waited  in  a 
green  old  age,  attended  by  the  a.iiversal  re¬ 
spect  of  natives  and  foreigners,  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  summons.  While  Mr.  Castle  had  already 
rounded  out  an  exceptionally  useful  life,  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  his  wise  and  patriotic 
counsel  was  not  available  during  the  recent 
crisis  through  which  the  islands  have  passed. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  Nichols. 

The  Assembly,  following  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  Committee  on  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries,  advised  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane 
Seminary,  “as  promptly  and  completely  a» 
possible  to  reorganize  the  Seminary  by  intro¬ 
ducing  new  and  different  men  into  the  Board' 
of  Trustees  and  the  corps  of  instructors,  and 
this,  not  because  of  any  question  concerning, 
the  integrity  of  purpose  and  purity  of  motive 
in  the  honored  brethren  now  in  charge,  but 
simply  because  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
policy  now  prevailing  among  them  seem  to  be 
irreconcilable,  and  to  forbid  the  hope  of  settle¬ 
ment  until  other  men  are  put  in  charge.  ” 

It  also  resolved  “That  a  committee  of  five, 
three  ministers  and  two  elders,  be  appointed 
by  this  Assembly  to  visit  the  Seminary  and 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to 
advise  with  them  concerning  all  the  interests 
of  the  institution,  especially  concerning  its 
reorganization  as  already  indicated ;  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  ”  Subsequently  this  committee  was  named 
as  follows:  Ministers — A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D. D., 
David  A.  Cunningham,  D.  D. ,  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  D.D. ,  George  W.  F.  Birch,  D.  D; 
Ruling  Elders — George  E.  Sterry  and  E.  R. 
Perkins.  In  a  farther  resolution,  the  Semi¬ 
nary  was  restored  to  full  standing  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  action  taken  con¬ 
cluded  as  follows:  “Pending  the  visit  of  the 
Committee  suggested  and  the  reorganization 
proposed,  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Hurlbert  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  is 
hereby  disapproved,  and  for  this  reason  and 
no  other,  that  his  confirmation  would  farther 
embarrass  the  reorganization  that  is  now 
proposed.  This  disapprobation  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  raising  any  question  of  his  char¬ 
acter  or  orthodoxy,  nor  as  a  bar  to  his  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary.” 

Now  that  this  step  has  been  taken,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  accomplish 
some  good,  and  that  either  the  Seminary  will 
be  reorganized  in  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  its 
corps  of  instructors,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  injustice  to  any  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bents,  or  that  the  committee,  being  satisfied 
that  such  reorganization  is  impracticable,  will 
so  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  May 
the  committee  have  abundant  wisdom  for  their 
work  I  In  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly  it 
was  suggested  that  opponents  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  scheme  were  speaking  without  due 
information,  and  that  the  Trustees  of  Lane 
were  prepared  to  welcome  this  measure, 
although  they  “  would  not  say  so.  ”  No  one  of 
those  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  Lane  arose  to  dispute  this  statement,  on 
which  account  it  proved  exceedingly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  those  on  the  outside  who  would 
gladly  have  shielded  the  Seminary  from  oppres¬ 
sive  action.  It  is  equally  embarrassing  now. 
And  therefore  what  is  said  here  will  be  with 
no  desire  to  interfere  between  the  Assembly 
and  this  particular  institution,  but  rather, 
with  the  hope  that  any  assistance  of  the 
Assembly  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  in¬ 
vited,  even  tacitly,  may  fully  meet  their 
expectations.  The  present  writer  proposes  to 
make  the  case  of  Lane  hypothetical,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  discuss  the  question  whether, 
on  general  principles,  the  precedent  established 
by  the  action  of  the  Assemljjy  in  regard  to  it, 
is  a  good  one. 

The  case  supposed  is  that  of  a  Seminary 
formerly  independent,  now  related  to  the 
Assembly  only  by  having  granted  to  that  body 
the  right  of  veto  in  the  choice  of  professors, 
and  which,  having  fallen  under  the  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  Assembly,  on  account  of  a 
certain  course  pursued  by  it,  has  therefore 
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reversed  this  course,  though  still  protesting 
that  it  has  not  been  consciously  disloyal,  nor 
deserved  the  severe  censure  and  consequent 
disabilities  with  which  it  has  been  visited.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Seminary  is  advised, 
■“as  promptly  and  completely  as  possible,  to 
reorganize  the  Seminary  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  different  men  into  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  corps  of  instructors,  ”  and  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  see  that,  if  possible, 
this  recommendation  is  complied  with.  Is 
this  action  justifiable^! 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  the  Assembly  is  intruding  into 
the  management  of  the  Seminary— a  thing 
entirely  beyond  its  province.  The  Assembly 
possesses,  many  contend,  the  right  of  visita¬ 
tion,  which  carries  with  it  the  right  of  advice. 
But  the  advice  proposed  to  be  given  in  this 
case  is  not  such  as  is  born  of  circumstances 
which  come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  through  visitation  and  friendly  counsel 
with  the  authorities  of  the  institution ;  it  is  a 
scheme  devised  in  the  Assembly,  upon  its 
judgment  of  the  facts,  which  its  committee  is 
instructed  to  press  with  might  and  main  upon 
these  authorities.  Coming  in  this  way,  it  pro¬ 
duces  inevitably  the  impression  of  an  attempt 
to  assume  management,  and  to  bring  the 
Seminary  to  the  terms  of  the  Assembly.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  usurpation  of  power. 
The  Assembly  may  veto  the  appointment  of 
professors.  Where  is  the  transition  from  this 
to  the  right  to  suggest  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  to  supervise  the  transaction  by  com¬ 
mittee?  The  Assembly  at  Washington  went  by 
no  means  so  far  as  this,  and  yet  the  Trustees 
of  Lane  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  its  ac¬ 
tion,  complaining  (if  not  ofiicially  on  all  the 
points  to  be  named,  yet  through  a  capable 
representative)  of  undue  haste,  of  action 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  of 
assumption  of  authority  where  none  existed, 
and  of  condemnation  by  e.r  jK>st  facto  law. 
Were  they  altogether  wrong?  In  the  occasion 
which  they  gave  for  this  action  of  the  Assem- 
bl5'Jthey  may  have  proceeded  unwisely.  The 
Assembly  may  have  felt  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
test.  But  must  the  Seminary  meekly  submit, 
whatever  the  Assembly  may  do,  or  else  be 
charged  with  being  “wanting  in  that  respect 
which  may  be  claimed  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  Church,  from  all  who  acknowledge  its 
jurisdiction”?  May  not  this  Board  of  Trustees 
have  a  real  grievance?  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  the  Assembly’s  transcending  its  powers? 
And  if  the  course  pursued  at  Washington  was 
indefensible,  how  much  more  that  pursued 
at  Saratoga.  Go  back  to  the  status  of  Lane 
Seminary  before  Reunion ;  note  the  compact  of 
1870 ;  compare  with  these  the  action  now  of 
two  consecutive  Assemblies,  and  then  decide 
whether  there  is  not  an  encroachment  of 
the  larger  body  upon  the  rights  of  the  smaller, 
and  an  usurpation  of  authority. 

II.  But  it  will  be  said.  What  has  the  Assem¬ 
bly  done,  after  all,  but  to  give  advice?  If  it 
had  the  right  to  advise  its  seminaries  as  a 
whole,  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  “committee  on  closer  relations,”  why 
may  it  not  advise  a  particular  seminary,  as  it 
has  done  in  this  instance? 

The  reply  to  this  is  twofold  : 

1st.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  advice 
of  the  Committee  on  Closer  Relations  has  to  do 
with  broad  principles,  by  which  the  affairs  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church 
shall  be  regulated.  This  belongs  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  view  of  its  general  right  of  superintend¬ 
ence.  The  advice  to  the  particular  Seminary 
touches  upon  minutiae  of  administration,  the 
very  thing  which  belongs  to  a  Board  of 
Directors,  if  anything  does. 

2nd.  The  action  taken  is  not  advice  simply : 
it  is  an  attempted  coercion.  This  is  said  in 
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view  of  the  use  of  the  veto  power  to  assist  the 
project  of  reorganization.  The  election  of  a 
professor  to  a  chair  in  the  Seminary  is  dis¬ 
approved,  not  for  cause,  as  is  fully  acknowl 
edged,  but  simply  that  the  scheme  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  may  suffer  no  embarrassment.  Is  not 
this  plainly  a  misuse  of  the  veto  power?  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  scheme  of  reorganization  fails, 
and  the  committee  so  report ;  and  that  the 
Directors  again  request  that  the  appointment 
of  this  professor  be  confirmed.  If  the  action 
taken  this  year  was  justifiable,  what  shall 
hinder  the  next  Assembly  from  saying:  The 
Seminary  is  (not  contumacious,  but)  mis¬ 
taken  ;  in  our  judgment  reorganization  is 
still  desirable,  and  we  will  disapprove  the 
appointment  again,  and  send  down  another 
committee?  Who  would  deny  that  this  would 
be  a  monstrous  invasion  of  right?  And  yet  it 
would  be  directly  in  line  with  the  action 
taken  this  year.  In  view  of  this  action,  if  it 
is  to  be  sustained  as  a  precedent,  one  is  con¬ 
strained  to  ask :  What  need  of  closer  relations 
between  the  Assembly  and  its  seminaries? 
They  are  close  enough  now  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  has  its 
hand  (its  gloved  hand,  to  be  sure,  and  with 
profession  of  desiring  only  to  save  important 
interests)  upon  the  throat  of  its  educational 
institutions,  and  can  deal  with  them  as  it  sees 
fit.  The  right  of  veto  in  the  appointment  of 
directors  is  only  a  trifle,  a  side  issue,  when  the 
Assembly  can  advise  the  reorganization  of  an 
entire  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  corps  of 
instructor*  under  them,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  different  men,  and  can  use  the 
veto  power  which  it  now  pjssesses  to  secure 
compliance  w'lth  its  wishes.  No  one  holds  tliat 
this  is  what  the  Assembly  i)roposes  to  do,  or 
what  will  be  done  in  the  instance  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  this  is  the  logic,  precisely,  of 
w’hat  has  been  done. 

The  claim,  therefore,  that  onl3'  advice  has 
been  given,  is  a  mistaken  one.  Constraint 
has  been  exercised,  and  of  an  exceedingly  for¬ 
midable  character.  And  it  is  plain  that  one 
may  approve  of  the  new  legislation  for  the 
seminaries  as  a  whole,  who  disapproves  entirely 
of  this  action  in  regard  to  a  particular  Semi¬ 
nary.  It  is  one  thing  to  suggest  to  all  the  semi¬ 
naries  certain  concessions,  after  which  thej' 
may  be  governed  accordingly ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  attempt  so  to  govern  them  while  they 
are  still  untrammelled  by  these  concessions. 
If  the  rights  of  a  Seminary,  independent  save 
as  to  the  veto  in  appointment  of  professors, 
have  not  been  invaded  in  the  case  described, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  invasion  is 
possible. 

III.  And  now,  the  Assembly  desiring  closer 
relations  with  its  Theological  Seminaries,  if 
an^'thing  threatens  to  defeat  its  efforts  in 
this  direction,  it  is  this  treatment  of  one  of 
these  institutions.  And  for  the  reason  that  it 
discloses  so  clearly  the  spirit  by  which  a  cer 
tain  element  in  the  Church — unfortunately  a 
large  element — is  animated.  The  honesty  of 
those  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  is  not  questioned. 
What  is  questioned  is  their  capacity  to  look 
at  things  judicially  and  to  determine  them 
from  this  standpoint.  In  arguing  for  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Closer  Relations, 
they  have  conceded  that  whatever  authority 
the  Assembly  may  naturallj'  have  over  its 
educational  institutions,  it  is  now  estopped 
from  the  exercise  of  this  authority  over  many 
of  them,  by  the  nature  of  their  charters  and 
by  their  relations  to  the  Assembly ;  and  then, 
just  as  votes  have  been  won  for  their  scheme 
by  this  concession,  they  proceed  to  show  how 
little  this  estoppal  signifies,  by^  their  treatment 
of  a  particular  Seminary.  Their  scheme  reads 
fairly,  and  some  have  said :  Let  us  show  that 
we  can  trust  them  by  taking  what  they  pro¬ 
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pose  at  its  face  value.  Is  not  the  time  a  good 
one  for  them  to  show  an  equal  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness,  and  to  prove  that  if  more  power  is 
entrusted  to  them,  it  will  not  be  misused?  Is 
not  the  time  a  poor  one  for  an  unwarranted 
and  alarming  exercise  of  the  power  they  now 
possess?  “If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  a  dry?”  It  is  be¬ 
cause  for  one  thing  we  would  like  the  new 
plan  to  be  judged  upon  its  merits  and  have  a 
fair  chance :  because  we  would  like  such  an 
establishment  of  mutual  confidence  as  will 
insure  its  successful  operation,  if  once  it  is 
accepted,  that  we  deprecate  just  now  all  that 
undermines  this  confidence.  Suppose  the 
Seminaries  to  say:  “This  new  scheme  looks 
well  on  paper.  It  is  when  it  comes  to  be 
administered  by  fallible  and  selfish '^men,  by 
men,  if  you  please,  ‘of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves’  that  it  becomes  dangerous.”  How  is 
this  to  be  answered?  In  view  of  such  a  possi¬ 
bility,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  action  in 
regard  to  Lane  Semianry  has  not  brightened 
the  prospects  of  the planjfor  “ closer  relations.” 

This  thing  was  briefly  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  but  without  effect.  The 
Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  had  the 
ear  of  the  house,  and  their  recommendations 
were  adopted  in  a  body.  Even  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  section  condemning  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Morris  in  defense  of  Lane 
Seminary,  did  not  prevail,  though  it  received 
the  largest  vote,  on  a  point  contested  bj' 
libel  als  against  conservatives,  of  any  motion 
before  the  Assembly — 108  to  a  little  over  200. 

Dr.  Morris  may  be  left  to  defend  the  strong 
language  of  that  pamphlet  in  certain  sections 
(there  are  those  who  think  that  the  very  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  touching  the  pamphlet 
seems  to  justify  the  language  against  which 
this  action  was  levelled) ;  the  principles  which 
the  pamphlet  advocates  concerning  the  re¬ 
served  rights  of  the  seminaries  formerly  inde¬ 
pendent,  under  the  compact  of  1870.  are  the 
principles  many  of  them  which  underlie  this 
article.  These  reserved  rights  may  be  farther 
surrendered.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  in  certain  directions.  Until  they 
are,  they  must  be  respected,  and  action  in  the 
Assemblj'  which  ignores  them  cannot  hope  to 
justify  itself  before  the  Church  at  large. 


STEADY  PROGRESS. 

A  study  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  four  Gen-- 
eral  Assemblies  leads  a  correspondent  of  long 
standing  to  write  us  as  follows : 

“I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  estimates 
made  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  agitating  her  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  are  rather  under  the  truth  in 
relation  to  the  late  Assembly  at  Saratoga.  It 
seems  plain  to  me  that  the  brave  men  who  are 
not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  actually  came  out  best,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  hysterical  efforts  made  by  the 
fearful  and  the  alarmed  against  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  losing  ground  since  the  Washington 
Assembly,  it  is  evident  to  my  mind,  from  an 
examination  of  the  Minutes  published  last 
month,  that  the  strength  of  the  courageous 
ones  at  Saratoga  was  as  about  25  to  75,  in¬ 
stead  of  20  to  80,  as  has  been  given  out  in 
some  quarters. 

“The  progression  the  past  four  years  has 
therefore  been  somewhat  as  follows: 

Majority  at  Detroit,  1891,  88  in  the  100. 

“  Portland,  1892,  83  “  100. 

“  'Washington,  1893,  77  “  100. 

“  Saratoga,  1894,  75  “  100. 

“At  all  events,  I  am  for  one  persuaded  that 
things  are  not  stagnant  in  our  beloved  Zion, 
and  that  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  advancing 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  probably  safe  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  so  large  a  denomination,  in  generous 
treatment  of  men  who  feel  that  they  must 
kick  over  the  traces.  ” 
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THE  PROSPECT  FOR  LANE. 


Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  returned  last 
week  from  Europe,  with  his  daughter,  in  the 
Noordland  of  the  Red  Star  Line,  sailing  from 
Antwerp.  His  health  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
stored,  and  he  reports  himself  as  ready  for 
another  year  of  service  in  the  Institution 
where  he  has  been  for  twenty-seven  years  a 
teacher  of  preachers.  In  a  letter  he  says : 

“You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  pros 
pects  of  the  Seminary  for  the  coming  year  are 
very  encouraging.  The  arrangements  now 
made  and  making  for  instruction  will  furnish 
to  the  students  a  full  and  satisfactory  course 
of  study  in  all  departments,  while  the  very 
practical  character  of  the  teaching  will  be  a 
special  attraction  to  many.  It  now  looks  as 
though  at  least  thirty  would  be  present  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  old  stu¬ 
dents  return  almost  in  a  body.  As  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation,  I  may  perhaps  give  my  view  of 
it  sufficiently  by  relating  an  incident: 

“Just  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Stone  River, 
two  or  three  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  to  accompany  the  Surgeon- 
(feneral  of  the  State  to  the  field,  and  to  assist 
him  in  looking  into  the  condition  of  certain 
Ohio  regiments  which  had  suffered  severely  in 
that  conflict.  Our  duty  led  us  to  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  where  General  Rosencranz  had  entrenched 
himself,  after  driving  out  the  Confederate 
forces.  One  evening,  while  we  were  in  con¬ 
sultation  at  his  headquarters  in  the  village, 
we  who  were  civilians  were  somewhat  startled 
bj’  an  occasional  sound  of  a  cannon  breaking 
in  upon  us  from  two  or  three  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Tlie  (ieneral  noticed  our  excited  atten¬ 
tion,  and  said  in  a  quiet  way:  ‘You  need  not 
be  alarmed,  gentlemen.  That  is  only  old  Hood 
[who  was  the  Confederate  commander]  thump¬ 
ing  around  our  lines  to  see  if  he  can  find  a 
weak  spot  anywhere.  But  I  am  ready  for  him  : 
our  camp  is  well  fortified  on  all  sides :  we  have 
come  here  to  stay ;  and  I  intend  to  hold  Mur¬ 
freesboro  until  the  right  time  comes  to  march 
farther  south,  even  to  Atlanta  and  beyond. 
Do  not  be  alarmed :  you  are  as  safe  as  you 
would  be  at  home.  ’  ” 


“THE  SONGSTRESS  OF  THE  SHOALS.” 

By  this  favorite  title  Celia  Laighton,  wife 
of  Levi  Thaxter,  was  known  all  along  the  New 
England  coast.  For  many  years  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  renowned  in  song  and  story  and  a 
favorite  resort  of  thousands  summering  along 
the  shore,  had  a  special  charm  for  very  many 
visitors  as  the  home  of  the  gifted  woman  who 
has  just  passed  away.  She  found  a  fitting 
burial  amid  the  flowers  of  her  beloved  garden, 
that  grew  under  her  hand  and  brightened, 
like  her  own  rare  spirit,  the  face  of  her  rocky, 
yet  chosen  seat.  More  than  any  other  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  “Isles”  at  any  period,  she  was  the 
good  genius  of  that  remarkable  group,  and  he 
was  a  fortunate  explorer  who  on  his  first  visit 
to  her  “Kingdom  in  the  Sea,”  found  himself 
under  her  protecting  guidance.  That  was  a 
day  of  happy  memory  in  all  succeeding  'sum¬ 
mers,  touched  now  by  soft  tints  for  the  fading 
out  at  length  of  the  light  that  gave  it  bright¬ 
ness.  The  “Shoals”  will  never  be  the  same  to 
those  who  saw  them  with  Celia  Thaxter  as 
teacher  and  illustrator.  It  will  be  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  a  shrine,  to  sail  over  and  stand  beside 
her  grave. 

The  occasion  of  her  early  removal  to  the 
home  of  her  life  was  a  sort  of  sad  romance. 
She  once  told  the  story  to  a  group  sitting  on 
the  rocks  of  Appledore,  in  a  simple  way  that 


gave  it  all  the  sweetness  of  one  of  her  songs. 
Her  father  was  then  living  his  self  exiled, 
quiet  life,  though  not  in  the  famous  lighthouse 
to  which  he  went  for  a  retreat,  carrying  with 
him  his  whole  world  to  be  kept  apart  like  the 
lamp  he  trimmed  and  watched  in  the  seclusion 
that  always  declared  itself  like  a  lonely  light 
in  mid-sea,  miles  from  shore.  His  silent 
revolt  against  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  stamped 
the  spirit  of  his  child,  but  not  to  mar  or  to 
wound.  ,  She  grew  in  a  certain  wholeness  and 
symmetry  of  soul  that  was  assuring  as  the 
solidity  of  the  islands  amid  the  swift  currents 
and  driven  waves  about  them.  There  was  the 
intensity  of  a  separate  life,  yet  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  and  sky  in  all  she  wrote.  Like  all  true 
artists,  her  inspirations  were  a  few  strong, 
simple  elements  on  which  her  genius  wrought 
so  well.  And  now  that  her  work  is  done,  it 
will  last  as  long  as  our  literature.  We  stand 
on  the  shore,  and  lo,  “A  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,”  shines  where  she  dwelt. 

A  CHILD’S  CONSCIENCE. 

'  In  one  of  our  reviews  for  the  month  just  past 
a  professor  in  one  of  our  greatest  universities 
gives  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  into  the 
first  moral  consciousness  as  reported  by  his 
pupils.  Questions  were  addressed  to  many 
students  of  philosophy  and  ethics  as  to  their 
earliest  impressions  upon  moral  issues.  When, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  did  a  question 
of  right  and  wrong  first  present  itself?  and 
what  were  the  reasons  constraining  the  child 
to  obedience,  honesty  or  truthfulness?  The 
results,  carefully  tabulated,  are  intended  to 
present  what  Herbert  Spencer  would  call 
Data  of  Ethics. 

The  result  of  the  study  shows,  naturally, 
that  the  child’s  first  decision  of  a  moral  ques 
tion  rests  upon  an  assumption  forced  upon  it 
from  without,  namely,  the  will  of  God,  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  or  the  superiority  of 
the  parent.  Some  law  of  right  is  assumed  to 
exist  external  to  its  own  will,  appetite  or  de¬ 
sire  ;  and  what  that  source  of  right  shall  seem 
to  it  to  be  depends  largely  upon  the  method 
and  character  of  its  first  instruction. 

If  upon  such  preniises  it  be  affirmed  that  a 
child’s  conscience  is  not  intuitive  but  artifi¬ 
cial,  it  may  be  replied  that  a  child’s  intellec¬ 
tual  perceptions  are  as  dependent  upon  devel¬ 
opment  of  powers  and  experience  of  fact  as 
its  moral  judgments.  The  babe  in  the  cradle 
will  not  even  wink  at  the  finger  held  close  to 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  A  few  weeks  later  it 
will  grasp  at  the  chandelier  pendant  from  the 
ceiling.  A  few  months  later  it  will  measure 
to  a  nicety  the  number  of  steps  required  to 
reach  a  distant  chair.  A  few  years  later  the 
man  will  mentally  fix  to  a  thousandth  part  of 
a  hair  line  the  gauge  upon  his  rifle  in  order 
to  pierce  the  target  distant  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  imperfections  of  infancy  are  hardly 
a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  faculties. 

The  moral  consciousness  of  the  soul  wakens 
early  ;  responds  quickly  to  instruction,  deepens 
until  it  becomes  the  dominant  power  of  the 
life,  and  is  supreme  in  the  supreme  hour  of 
life’s  close.  Liable  it  is  true  to  a  thousand 
perversions  it  is  not  capable  of  extinction.  It 
is  more  distinctively  an  inalienable  possession 
than  any  of  the  bodily  senses. 

Despite  the  confusion  which  doubtless  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  child’s  mind  between  questions  of 
right  and  questions  of  utility,  as  confusion 
exists  in  all  its  other  first  perceptions,  the 
moral  ideals  of  the  Bible  once  presented  are 
intuitively  recognized  as  true,  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  religion  enjoined  in  the  Bible  deepen 
the  impression  and  confirm  their  power.  Faith 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  honest  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  morals ;  and  many  a 
man  whose  moral  judgments  have  today  been 
warped  by  passion  or  distorted  by  interest. 


would  do  well  to  go  back  to  an  investigation 
of  the  truths  disclosed  in  a  candid  study  of  a 
child’s  conscience. 


CONFERKNCE  IN  BBOOKI.YN. 

A  meeting  for  the  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  will  be  held  in  Hanson  -  place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  from  October  9th  to  12th. 
The  general  theme  will  be  “The  Ministry  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  . 

The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed : 
The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  His  Relation,  1,  To  the  Bible ;  2,  To  Christ ; 
3,  To  the  Christian ;  4,  To  the  Pastor ;  5,  To 
the  Evangelist ;  6,  To  the  Unsaved ;  7,  To  the 
State;  8,  To  the  Young;  9,  To  the  Shekinah; 
10,  To  Reform  Work ;  11,  To  Church  Adminis¬ 
tration  ;  12,  To  Song. 

The  following  brethren  are  expected  to  take 
part:  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston;  A.  T.  Pierson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Needham,  and  Major 
D.  W.  Whittle  of  Northfleld ;  R.  S.  McArthur, 
J.  R  Davies,  S.  H.  Hadley,  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock  and  Dr.  Harsha  of  New  York  City; 
C.  H.  Yatman  of  Ocean  Grove;  E.  H.  Poteat 
of  New  Haven ;  F.  H.  Jacobs  of  Chicago ; 
“Uncle”  Boston  Smith  of  Minneapolis;  L.  W. 
Munhall  of  Germantown  ;  David  Gregg,  J.  F. 
Gerson,  and  others  of  Brooklyn.  There  will 
be  three  sessions  daily,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  For  further  information  address 
A.  C.  Dixon,  424  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  _ 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  KOREA. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evangelist: 

We  have  received  a  cable  message  from 
Korea  which  is  welcome  to  us  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  welcome  to  your  readers.  The  mes¬ 
sage  reads : 

“  Good  order ;  our  troops  here ;  all  secure ; 
notify  friends.” 

This  message  is  dated  from  Fusan,  but  from 
the  information  as  to  cable  communication,  it 
no  doubt  was  sent  from  Seoul.  The  friends 
of  the  Foreign  Work  may  be  grateful  that  we 
are  able  to  have  this  advice  from  Korea. 

William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


A  BABE  CHANCE  TO  VISIT  BIBLE  SCENES. 

An  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  offered  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  to  visit  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  historic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  excursion  on  the  “Friesland”  advertised 
on  our  back  page.  We  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  the  trip  as  the  auspices  are  safe  and  in¬ 
telligent  and  the  expense  exceedingly  reasona¬ 
ble.  By  specially  chartering  a  steamship  the 
managers  of  the  excursion  control  their  move¬ 
ments  and  are  able  to  visit  ports  and  arrange 
dates  to  the  best  advantage.  For  those  who 
have  followed  the  travels  of  Dr.  Field  “Among 
the  Holy  Hills,”  and  more  recently  along  the 
African  coast,  this  excursion  will  offer  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  chance  to  see  for  themselves  the 
sacred  and  memorable  scenes.  The  trip  is 
timed  to  travel  with  immunity  from  quaran¬ 
tine  and  other  discomforts.  We  should  be 
glad  to  give  any  further  information  if  in¬ 
quiries  are  made  to  The  Evangelist. 

A  Methodist  contemporary  reminds  those 
who  are  charitably  disposed  that  a  call  for 
money  and  food  and’clothing  is  sure  to  come 
from  the  West  this  winter.  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Dakota,  and  other  States  have  suffered 
heavily  from  drought  and  will  assuredly  need 
aid.  With  this  reminder  comes  an  excellent 
word  of  advice  to  the  brethren  in  the  needy 
States  to  organize  so  thoroughly  that  there 
may  be  no  waste  or  misapplication  of  gifts, 
especially  by  putting  incapable  agents  or 
those  not  thoroughly  tested  into  positions  of 
responsibility  as  collectors  or  distributors,  all 
of  which  Presbyterians  also  will  do  well  to 
heed.  This  advice  was  given  before  the  recent 
awful  catastrophe ;  it  is  doubly  pertinent  now. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  JUDICATORIES. 

The  General  Assembly  has  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  their  adoption  a  chapter 
to  be  added  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  entitled. 
Chapter  XIV.  Of  Differences  between  Judica¬ 
tories. 

The  occasion  w’hich  led  to  the  preparation 
of  this  chapter  was  a  complaint  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  La  Crosse  against  the  Preabytery  of 
Bfattoon  and  the  Synod  of  Illinois.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  found  not  in  order,  partly  because 
the  complaining  Presbytery  was  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bodies  against  which 
it  complained,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Section  83  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  it  had 
not  the  right  of  complaint. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Assembly  a  special  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  prepare,  if  deemed 
necessary,  an  amendment  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  “for  the  redress,  judicially,  of  grievances 
of  one  judicatory  against  another.  ”  By  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  a  report  was  made 
before  its  adjournment,  and  the  overture,  as 
now  printed  in  the  Minutes,  was  adopted. 

The  order  to  prepare  an  overture  of  this 
character  in  so  short  a  time  was  an  unusual 
procedure.  The  chapter  on  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sions  just  adopted  had  been  given  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  year’s  consideration.  Unlike  the 
subject  of  Judicial  Commsisions,  the  matter 
before  us  is  entirely  new,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  year’s  consideration  might  have  led  the 
committee  to  some  modification  of  its  report. 

The  chapter  comprises  three  sections,  num¬ 
bered  respectively  120,  121,  122.  The  overture 
begins  thus;  “Shall  an  additional  chapter  be 
added  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  concerning 
the  grievances  of  judicatories  against  judica¬ 
tories  as  follows?”  From  the  phraseology  of 
this  question  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  vote 
must  be  taken  on  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  and 
not  on  each  section  separately.  Probably  no 
serious  objection  will  be  made  to  Sections  120 
and  122.  Section  121,  however,  brings  up  a 
question  which  requires  careful  consideration. 
It  reads  as  follows :  When  any  judicatory 
deems  itself  aggrieved  by  another  judicatory 
and  determines  to  present  a  memorial  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall 
appoint  a  committee  to  conduct  the  case  in  all 
its  stages,  in  whatever  judicatory,  until  the 
final  issue  be  reached.”  This  appears  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct 
the  case  the  same  powers  as  are  given  by  Sec¬ 
tion  11  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Prosecution.  The  cases,  however, 
are  essentially  different,  and  the  granting  to 
the  Committee  of  Prosecution  of  such  powers 
as  are  conferred  by  Section  11  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  precedent  that  snould  be  followed  in 
the  case  now  before  us. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  provision 
made  in  Section  11  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  judicatory  which  appoints  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Prosecution  is  itself  to  be  both  judge 
and  jury  in  the  trial  that  is  to  follow,  and  it 
is  therefore  deemed  expedient  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Prosecution  should  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  trial  court.  It  represents  not 
the  judicatory  which  appointed  it,  but  “The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  which  is  distinctly  declared  by 
Section  11  to  be  an  original  party. 

In  the  case  proposed  by  the  amendment 
under  consideration,  “The  Presyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America”  is  not  an 
original  party.  The  judicatory  appointing 
the  Committee  to  conduct  the  case  is  the 
original  party,  and  it  does  not  try  the  case. 
It  stands  in  relation  to  the  judicatory  by 
which  it  considers  itself  to  have  heen  aggrieved 
as  the  prosecutor  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
personal  injury  stands  toward  the  party  hy 


whom  the  injury  is  supposed  to  have  been 
committed.  A  personal  prosecutor  is  unlimited 
in  the  control  of  his  own  case.  It  is  only  by 
his  own  will  that  he  appeals  from  one  court 
to  another,  or  declines  to  appeal.  A  judicatory 
which  complains  against  another  judicatory 
should  have  the  same  privilege  as  a  personal 
prosecutor,  and  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
direction  of  its  own  case.  It  should  not  be 
placed  by  the  Constitution  under  the  control 
of  a  committee,  whose  method  of  conducting 
its  case  might  be  contrary  to  its  own  wishes, 
and  might  receive  its  own  disapproval. 

Take  an  example ;  A  Presbytery,  through  its 
Committee  of  Conduct,  presents  a  memorial 
to  a  Synod  in  which  it  brings  a  complaint 
against  another  Presbytery.  After  hearing 
the  case  the  Synod  declines  to  sustain  the 
complaint,  and  succeeds  in  impressing  upon 
the  Presbytery,  as  a  whole,  the  propriety  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  Presbytery  that  has 
offended  it,  and  dwelling  thereafter  in  peace. 
But  the  Committee  of  Conduct  may  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  its  Presbytery,  it  may  carry  the  matter  on 
a  constitutional  question  to  the  General 
Assembly,  thus  unecessarily  continuing  litiga¬ 
tion  and  promoting  discord  between  the  two 
Presbyteries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
Synod,  and  may  desire  that  the  Committee  of 
Conduct  should  appeal  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  Committee  may  refuse  to  do  so,  and 
the  Presbytery,  being  powerless  to  interfere 
with  it,  may  thus  fail  to  receive  that  redress 
from  the  higher  court,  which  it  might  obtain 
if  its  case  were  brought  before  it. 

For  these  reasosn  the  writer  cannot  approve 
of  Section  121.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Committee  apjjointed  to  conduct  the  case  of  a 
grievance  of  one  judicatory  against  another 
judicatory  of  equal  rank,  should  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  body  which 
appointed  it,  and  which,  as  an  original  party, 
it  represents ;  and  the  continuance  in  office  of 
its  members  should  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  same  body.  Hence  he  will  probably  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  overture  as  a 
whole.  Frederick  W.  Brauns. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Utica. — Rev.  Thomas  J.  Brown,  D.  D. ,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Westminster  Church,  returned  to  his 
flock  on  the  last  day  of  August  and  preached 
in  his  accustomed  place  the  first  Sabbath  in 
September.  Owing  to  the  impaired  health  of 
a  son  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  been  absent 
since  June,  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  having 
been  in  Colorado  Springs,  w’here  Dr.  Brown 
supplied  tbe  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  for 
three  Sabbaths.  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  son  will 
remain  in  Colorado  Springs  for  same  months 
yet,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  the  latter’s 
improvement.  During  Dr.  Brown’s  absence 
the  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry,  has  had 
complete  charge  of  the  work.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Westminster  Church  occurs  in 
October,  but  its  observance  will  be  postponed 
two  or  three  months.  It  is  expected  that  at 
that  time  each  pastorate  will  be  represented  : 
that  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  by  himself; 
that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  by  his  grandson. 
Rev.  Walter  Lowry:  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Campbell  by  his  son.  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  of  Chicago ;  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher 
by  his  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher  of  Pittsburg ; 
while  the  present  pastor  and  assistant  pastor 
will  stand  for  themselves. 

Rochester. — For  summer  there  has  been 
unusual  interest  and  a  large  attendance  upon 
divine  worship.  The  stringency  of  the  times, 
keeping  people  home,  will  account  largely  for 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  excellent 
supplies  of  the  vacant  pulpit  have  also  their 

Eart  in  it.  Our  devoted  and  departed  friend 
lOuis  Chapin,  did  a  noble  work  in  seeking  the 
supplies  for  the  Brick  church  pulpit.  Only 
one  more.  Dr.  Cuyler,  remains  to  be  heard  ere 
Dr.  Taylor  returns.  Dr.  Nichols  greatly 


pleased  and  profited  the  congregation  two 
weeks  ago.  and  Dr.  George  Alexander  of  New 
York  last  Sabbath.  The  sermon  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  one  of  special  interest  and  impressive¬ 
ness  on  “The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life.”  Both 
services  were  largely  attended.  Dr.  Stebbins 
with  wife  and  daughter  received  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  return  last 
week  from  abroad  and  a  large  congregation 
welcomed  him  on  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Mitchell 
of  Buffalo  First  church  as  usual  delighted  the 
First  church  of  Rochester  last  Sabb.nth.  Dr. 
Hoyt  of  Auburn  Seminary  preached  in  the 
Third  church.  The  new  pastor  of  that  people. 
Dr.  Harlan,  will  assume  his  pastoral  duties 
after  another  Sabbath.  This  will  complete 
the  supplies  of  our  city  pulpits. 

Genesee  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  24,  at  7. 30P  M.  and 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wickes.  After  this  the  holy  communion  will 
be  celebrated,  Revs.  J.  A.  Anderson  and  C.  H. 
Dibble  officiating.  Tuesday  morning  and 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  Presbyterial  busi¬ 
ness  ;  in  the  evening  will  occur  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.D. , 
as  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  Henry  E.  Mott, 
D.  D. ,  of  Buffalo,  will  preach.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Congdon  will  deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Wednesday,  Sept.  2ti,  will  be  “En¬ 
deavor  Day,”  opened  with  a  service  at  sunrise, 
conducted  by  the  new  pastor.  In  the  fore¬ 
noon  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  Portage 
Falls.  In  the  afternoon.  Rev.  H.  E.  Mott, 
D. D. ,  will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Mechanics 
or  Manhood.”  Rev.  Drs.  Taylor  of  Rochester 
and  C'ark  of  Boston  are  also  expected  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Endeavorers.  There  will  be  contests 
in  songs  and  speeches  by  the  different  socie¬ 
ties  represented.  A  banner  w’ill  be  awarded 
to  the  society  furnishing  the  best  singing;  a 
badge  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  ten-minute  essay;  and  a  large 
silk  flag  to  the  society  sending  the  largest  del¬ 
egation.  All  the  delegates  will  be  entertained 
free.  Presbyters  are  requested  to  remain 
through  the  exercises. 

J.  CORW’iN  Jacks,  S.  C. 

COOPERSTOWN. — The  Rev.  James  Otis  Den- 
niston  after  ten  years  of  successful  work  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his  charge 
that  he  may  seek  another  pastorate.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fredonia. — The  Presbyterian  church  calls 
the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Cleaveland. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D. . 
of  Westminster  Church,  formerly  of  'facoma 
and  Omaha,  has  been  taking  his  vacation  in 
Colorado,  spending  some  time  in  Manitou,  and 
supplying  the  Central  Church  of  Denver  (Dr. 
Freeman’s)  for  some  Sundays. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — During  the  absence  of  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Campbell  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church, 
the  pulpit  is  being  supplied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gulick 
of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Patterson  of 
Chicago,  son  of  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas 
Marshall,  D.  D. ,  and  others.  The  out  door 
services  held  evenings  at  the  church  doors  are 
being  being  continued  under  the  leadership  of 
these  supplies. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.  —  Cumberland  Presbyterians  are 
moving  for  an  organization  in  Denver.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  at  an  expense  of  §20,000. 
About  seventy-five  persons  are  counted  on  at 
the  start.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  for  fifteen 
years  pastor  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  is  already  on 
the  ground  to  lead  the  enterprise. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton. — The  Memorial  Church,  Rev.  John 
McCoy,  pastor,  is  steadily  at  work  with  its 
well-organized  force.  The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
held  a  birthday  fete  which  was  a  success  so¬ 
cially  and  financially.  A  committee  sent  a 
silk  bag  to  each  friend  of  the  church  with  a 
poetic  address  asking  for  an  offering  of  as 
many  pennies  as  they  were  years  of  age.  The 
proceeds  of  this  unique  social  were  §34.30. 

McGregor’S. — An  interesting  Sabbath  School 
Institute  was  held  in  McGregor’s  grove,  Wau-« 
shara  county,  August  18  and  19.  Five  schools 
were  represented  and  over  850  people  present. 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Westfield  and  Rev. 
James  M.  Bain  of  Oxford  were  among  the 
speakers.  An  important  feature  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  new  organ  which  the  people  were 
enabled  to  purchase  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Sabbath  School  of 
Wenonah,  N.  J.  On  the  Sabbath  day  there 
were  addresses,  sermons  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 
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A  Great  Mother.  Sketches  of  Madam  Wil¬ 
lard.  By  Her  Daughter,  Frances  E. 
Willard,  and  Her  Kinswoman,  Minerva 
Brace  Norton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lady  Henry  Somerset.  Chicago :  Woman’s 
Temperance  Publishing  Association.  1894. 

This  is  a  book  that  mothers  will  love  to 
read.  It  holds  up  before  them  an  ideal  so 
beautifully  proportioned,  so  strong,  and  yet  so 
jMjssUde,  that  it  will  give  the  weakest  of  them 
courage,  and  the  strongest  of  them  tender¬ 
ness.  For  it  is  because  Mary  Hill  Willard  was 
not  a  prodigy  that  her  help  to  other  women 
will  be  so  great.  She  was  an  almost  perfect 
mother,  it  would  seem,  and  yet  she  was  so, 
simply  because  she  did  what  nearly  every 
mother  purposes  to  do — her  best.  She  had  a 
good  ancestry  and  a  good  early  education, 
but  in  neither  was  she  more  favored  than 
most  of  the  women  who  will  read  her  life ; 
that  which  distinguishes  her  was  what  every 
woman  may  imitate :  her  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  privilege  of  such  things.  She  always 
“lived  up  to”  her  ancestry:  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  New  England  home,  in  the  strenuous 
circumstances  of  the  frontier  home  of  her 
early  married  life,  in  the  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings  of  later  years,  amid  the  adulations 
and  admirations  that  enhaloed  the  lingering 
beauty  of  advancing  age,  she  was  always 
dignified,  serene,  strong ;  always  tender, 
loving,  kind.  Her  mind  always  alert,  her 
interests  broad  and  active,  she  was  continually 
building  on  the  good  foundations  of  early 
education,  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of 
thought,  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civiliaztion.  And  so  she  lived  on 
into  extreme  old  age,  alert,  beneficent,  beau¬ 
tiful,  a  great  mother,  truly,  and  all  the  more 
great  because  she  was  only  such  a  mother  as 
every  mother  may  be.  The  crown  of  a  mother 
is  her  children.  Madame  Willard  is,  of  course, 
best  known  for  being  the  mother  of  her 
daughter;  but  Frances  Willard  will  be  the 
first  to  say,  as  indeed  she  has  often  said  and 
many  times  makes  plain  in  this  book,  that  she 
could  never  have  been  the  woman  she  is,  nor 
have  done  the  work  she  has  done,  but  for  her 
mother.  If  Madame  Willard  had  died  ten  or  even 
twenty  years  ago,  her  daughter  would  have 
been  a  mature  woman,  well  forward  in  her 
career ;  but  her  career  would  not  have  been 
that  which  it  has  been  t  her  mother  was  a 
power  in  it  to  her  very  last  year  of  life. 

This  volume  is  not  a  great  biography,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  one.  Every  page  of  it  throbs 
with  a  tender  appreciation  which  has  in  it  no 
breath  of  adulation — a  sweet  household  affec¬ 
tion  which  transfigures  indeed,  but  does  not 
distort  or  falsify.  Pages  upon  pages  of  it 
read  like  a  prose  poem,  so  full  of  appreciation 
and  sense  of  beauty  are  they.  Then  there  are 
other  pages  which  seem  very  much  like  pad¬ 
ding,  and  are,  perhaps ;  but  evidently  not  so 
from  the  writers’  point  of  view.  They  put 
them  here  because  they  seemed  to  them  so 
beautifully  apprporiate  to  her  in  whose  memory 
they  were  gathering  them  together. 

Home  Talks  about  the  Word.  For  Mothers 
and  Children.  ^  Emily  Huntington  Mil¬ 
ler.  New  York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1894.  $1. 

Readers  of  the  Christian  Union  will  remem¬ 
ber  these  papers,  as  they  were  published  from 
week  to  week  in  connection  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sunday-school  Lessons.  They  were  not. 


however,  written  especially  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  but  rather,  as  their  name  indicates, 
for  the  help  of  mothers  in  the  religious^  in¬ 
struction  of  their  children.  The  style  is 
smooth  and  simple,  one  can  almost  hear  the 
tones  of  a  mother’s  voice  reading  the  stories 
to  the  little  ones ;  occasionally  the  stories  take 
the  form  of  conversation  between  a  mother 
and  her  children.  The  book  is  pretty  fully 
illustrated  with  well  known  Bible  pictures. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.  By  W.  H.  Bennett, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature,  Hackney  and  New 
Colleges,  Cambridge.  The  Expositor’s 
Bible.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Company.  $1.50. 

In  a  few  prefatory  words  Professor  Bennett 
explains  the  point  of  view  from  which  this 
exposition  is  made.  He  finds  the  books  to 
have  been  written,  not  with  a  historical,  but 
with  a  religious  purpose.  To  attempt  to  con 
struct  from  them  the  history  of  Judah,  by 
combining  with  them  other  matter  which 
their  author  deliberately  omitted,  would  only 
be  to  obscure  the  teaching  which  he  did  mean 
to  convey.  Yet  this  by  no  means  absolves  the 
expositor  from  the  duty  of  being  thoroughly 
well  grounded  in  Jewish  history,  customs,  and 
religion.  It  is,  above  all,  necessary  in  ex¬ 
pounding  a  man’s  religious  teaching,  to  have 
his  point  of  view.  Such  is  the  platform  on 
which  Prof.  Bennett  stands.  He  dates 
Chronicles  somewhere  between  B.  C.  332  and 
B.  C.  166,  and  finds  that  the  unknown  author 
was  probably  a  Levite  and  a  Temple  singer  or 
musician.  He  wrote  at  a  point  of  time  which 
separated  him  from  the  monarchy  by  changes 
which  had  made  a  complete  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  order, 
when  all  trustworthy  recollection  of  the 
ancient  order  had  been  effaced,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  long  series  of  events  which  had 
schooled  men  to  regard  the  Levitical  dispensa¬ 
tion  as  their  one  original  and  unique  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system.  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  the 
Temple  community,  which  was  the  very  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  order,  he 
labored,  so  far  as  the  rewriting  of  history  is 
concerned,  under  disadvantages  similar  to, 
but  more  disadvantageous  than  those  a  monk 
in  a  Norman  monastery  would  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  rewriting  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  venerable  Bede.  These  things  premised, 
the  reader  who  is  willing  to  admit  them  will 
find  that  the  present  exposition  brings  out  in 
a  very  striking  way  the  significance  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  especially  their  religious 
significance,  in  a  way  which,  we  are  not 
afraid  to  say,  will  help  them  to  find 
new  and  undreamed  of  value  in  these  books. 

“The  Morning  Cometh.”  Talks  for  the  Times 
By  the  Rev.  David  James  Burrell,  D.  D. 
New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  $1.25. 

The  title  shows  what  sort  of  “talks”  Dr. 
Burrell  deems  best  fitted  to  influence  “the 
times ;”  to  meet  the  perplexities  of  the  present 
emergency.  “We  are  saved  by  hope,”  would 
be  his  message ;  things  may  be  bad,  but  they 
are  sure  to  be  better:  “the  morning  cometh. ” 
His  opening  line  is  a  word  of  cheer:  “Ours  is 
probably  the  one  lost  world  in  the  universe.” 
Millions  upon  millions,  we  may  therefore  hope, 
are  inhabited  by  happy  beings  who  have  never 
been  at  variance  with  the  will  of  God.  But 
this  first  line  shows  that  Dr.  Burrell’s  view  is 
not  a  mere  complacent  optimism.  This  world 
is  lost,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  fact  is  very 
present  with  him,  the  need  of  strenuous  effort 
to  attain  to  right  relations  between  ourselves 
and  God.  The  note  of  personal  appeal  is 
sounded  on  every  page. 

A  great  variety  of  topics  is  embraced  in 
this  collection  of  sermons.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  entitled.  The  Pilot  of  the 
Fleet,  preached  on  the  four  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum¬ 


bus.  Such  topics  as  Solomon,  or  a  Worldly 
Wiseman  at  His  Best;  The  Bible  Being  Dis¬ 
posed  of;  What  Then?  What  Christianity  has 
Done  for  the  Workingmen ;  show  bow  closely 
Dr.  Burrell  is  in  touch  with  the  times.  But 
he  does  not,  in  these  sermons,  preach  politics, 
nor  economics,  nor  sociology  ;  be  preaches  the 
Gospel,  and  shows  bow  well  it  is  adapted  to 
meet  all  the  perplexities  of  the  time,  political, 
economic,  and  sociological  not  only,  but 
also  spiritual. 

The  Temple  Shakespeare.  The  Comedy  op 
Measure  for  Measure.  With  Preface, 
Glossary,  &c.  By  Israel  Gollancz,  M.A. 
London :  J.  M.  Dent  and  Company.  New 
York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  45  cents. 

In  the  First  Folio  Measure  for  Measure  bolds 
the  fourth  place  among  the  comedies.  No  cer¬ 
tain  date  can  be  given,  but  there  is  some 
slight  internal  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
written  about  1603,  and  there  is  an  allusion  to 
it  in  a  poem  by  William  Barksted  in  1607. 
The  source  of  the  play,  like  that  of  so  many 
of  Shakespeare’s  works,  was  the  Italian, 
though  an  English  dramatization  of  the  story 
bad  appeared  some  years  before  this  was  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the 
story  was  transfigured  and  indeed  new  created 
by  Shakespeare,  and  that  much  that  is 
here  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  belongs  to  the  beautiful  edition 
several  numbers  of  which  have  already  been 
noticed.  The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  Church. 

The  Temple  Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen 
OP  Verona.  With  Preface,  Glossary,  etc., 
by  Israel  Gollancz.  London :  J.  M.  Dent 
and  Company.  New  York  :  Macmillan  and 
Company.  45  cents. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  satisfactory  little 
volume  is  an  india-ink  reproduction  of  J.  M. 
W.  Turner’s  picture  of  the  bust  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Stratford  Church.  Opposite  is  the 
little  poem  by  L.  Digges  (1623)  on  the  “Strat¬ 
ford  Moniment”  prophesying  that 

“when  Posteritie 
Shall  loathe  what's  new.  think  all  is  prodegie 
That  is  not  Shakespeare’s ;  ev’ry  Line,  each  Verse, 
Here  shall  revive,  retieeme  thee  from  thy  Herse.” 
“Posteritie”  has  not  yet  come  to  loathing 
what’s  new,  but  it  is  surely  most  appreciative 
of  Shakespeare.  And  without  doubt  this 
dainty  series  of  volumes  will  make  him  better 
known  than  ever. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  immediately 
follows  The  Tempest  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  and 
appears  to  have  then  first  been  published,  but 
it  was  most  probably  written  nearly  thirty 
years  earlier,  among  Shakespeare’s  earliest 
works.  This  subject  and  the  sources  of  the 
play  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  preface.  It 
seems  to  have  come  ultimately  from  the  Port¬ 
uguese.  It  is  a  love  story,  and  is  especially 
interesting  as  forming  a  link  between  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  greater  work  and  the  early  romantic 
drama.  It  has  a  still  further  interest,  looking 
after  as  well  as  before.  The  thoughtful  reader 
cannot  fail  to  observe  here  something  that 
promises  Portia  and  Nerissa,  something  that 
promises  Romeo  and  Juliet,  something  also 
that  promises  Benedick  and  Launcelot  Oobbo. 
The  volume  is  equipped  with  a  glossary  and  a 
few  good  notes. 

Shakespearb’s  Comedy  of  Errors.  With 
Preface,  Glossary,  &c.  By  Israel  Gollancz. 
London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Company.  New 
York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  45 cents. 

Another  volume  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare, 
the  shortest  of  all  his  plays,  and  though  by  no 
means  taking  first  rank  among  them,  yet  espe¬ 
cially  valuable,  as  many  teachers  of  literature 
have  found,  as  a  means  of  awakening  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Shakespeare  in  minds  as  yet  uncul¬ 
tured.  The  present  volume  has  by  way  of 
frontispiece  an  etching  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Stratford  where  the  immortal  bard  gained 
the  “small  Latins  and  less  Greeks”  with  which 
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Ben  Jonson  credits  him  in  a  stanza  which  has 
been  appropriately  selected  to  stand  on  the 
opposite  page. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  number  of  students  of  Syriac  among  our 
readers  may  be  comparatively  few,  but  those 
few  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  they  are 
shortly  to  be  provided  with  a  work  of  which, 
assuredly,  they  have  keenly  felt  the  need.  Dr. 
Karl  Brockelmann  is  preparing  a  lexicon 
Syriacum,  which  promises  in  many  important 
respects  to  supply  this  need.  The  first 
fasiculus,  comprising  the  first  four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  one  page  of  the  fifth,  eighty 
pages  in  all,  is  already  published ;  the  work 
will  be  completed  in  ten  such  parts,  making  a 
volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages.  The 
page  is  a  beautiful  one,  the  type,  especially 
the  Syriac  characters,  being  very  clear,  and 
so  well  spaced  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye ; 
the  only  fault  to  find  in  this  respect  is  the 
excessive  abbreviation  of  words,  after  the 
German  custom,  and  the  sparing  use  of 
punctuation  marks.  The  defintions  are  (prop¬ 
erly)  in  Latin,  with  an  occasional  English 
definition ;  the  vocalization  follows  the  usual 
Greek  system  with  some  changes,  indicated  in 
the  publisher’s  preface.  Every  separate  mean¬ 
ing  is  substantiated  by  proof  citations,  and 
these  have  been  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to 
give  a  brief  outline  history  of  the  word.  The 
work  is  designed,  not  merely  to  serve  as  a 
convenient  help  in  reading,  but  also  to  enable 
the  philologist  to  view  the  richness  of  the 
language.  Dr.  Brockelmann  has  secured  the 
expert  services  of  Prof.  Jensen  of  Marburg  in 
the  indication  and  explanation  of  words 
derived  from  the  Assyrian  language,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Noldeke  has  undertaken  to  write  a 
preface.  The  work  is  printed  at  Leipzig  and 
published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinurgh. 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  §1.50) 
A  new  volume  of  the  excellent  Bible  Class 
Primer  Series  is  the  little  handbook  on  The 


William  Turner,  purporting  to  be  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  facts  and  curiosities.  It  may  be  said 
that  some  of  its  facts  are  more  curious  than 
its  curiosities,  and  that  a  good  many  of  its 
curiosities  are  trivial ;  yet  the  volume  contains 
a  good  many  things  that  are  true  and  some 
that  are  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason,  however,  why  anyone  should  prefer 
this  handbook  to  the  reliable  Helps  in  the 
various  Teachers’  Bibles. 

Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Brooklyn,  has  added 
to  the  other  volumes  of  his  English  Course  a 
First  Book  in  English,  which  follows  the 
inductive  method.  Its  most  obvious  and 
welcome  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  interesting ; 
that  the  sentences  for  reading  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  composition  are  not  “cut  and  dried,” 
but  such  as  the  child  will  like  to  think  about. 
(American  Book  Company.  40  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Several  important  Korth  American  articles 
were  editorially  noticed  in  last  week’s  issue, 
but  the  contents  of  what  appears  to  us  an  ex 
ceptionally  good  number  were  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  opening  article  is  on  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Cole 
ridge,  hy  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Senator  Lodge  writes 
on  The  Results  of  Democratic  Victory,  and 
Bishop  Spalding  on  Catholicism,  and  wliat  he 
calls  “Apaism,"  or  the  principles  of  the  A.P.A. 
Mr.  Mallock’s  article  on  The  Significance  of 
Modern  Poverty  is  perhaps  too  superficial  to 
be  important,  though  it  is  bright  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Rear  Admiral  Crosby  gives  a  very 
good  description  of  Our  Little  War  with  China, 
an  almost  forgotten  bit  of  history,  and  Mr. 
Hiram  S.  Maxim,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  sci 
ence,  gives  a  history  of  The  Dev'elopement  of 
Aeriel  Navigation.  Mark  Twain  writes  on  In 
Defence  of  Harriet  Shelley,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  good  papers  in  Notes  and  Com¬ 
ments.  That  by  Preble  Tucker  on  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  Clubs  deserves  a  wide  reading. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Chancellor  Pasquier,  covering  the  years 
1814,  1815,  will  be  issued  at  once  by  the  Scrib¬ 
ners. 


Sabbath,  by  the  Editor  of  the  series.  Professor 
Salmond  of  Aberdeen.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  good  method,  as  well  as 
matter,  of  these  little  handbooks.  Each  para¬ 
graph  is  numbered,  and  carries  its  own  com¬ 
pendious  title ;  for  example :  2.  Analagous 
Institutions  among  the  Heathen  Nations ;  11. 
The  Unique  Position  of  the  Day  as  an  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Benevolence ;  14.  Relation  of  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  to  the  Babylonian  Days  of 
Rest ;  24.  Peculiarity  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
Mosaic  Institution.  Twenty-four  sections 
are  given  to  the  study  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Christ’s  attitude  to  the  Sabbath,  and  kindred 
topics.  The  concluding  sections  are  on  the 
New  Day  of  Rest,  Sabbath  and  Lord’s  Day  in 
Post -Apostolic  Times,  The  Christian  Obligation 
of  the  Day,  and  the  Christian  Use  of  the  Day. 
Dr.  Salmond’s  position  on  all  these  questions 
is  devout,  sound,  and  reverent,  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  very  sane  and  very  convincing. 

A  volume  of  Ruminations,  by  Paul  Siegvolk, 
contains  that  gentleman’s  picutre  of  The 
Ideal  American  Lady,  and  other  essays, 
several  of  them  concerning  women.  The  ideal 
American  lady  appears  to  be  much  like  the 
general  ideal  type,  except  that  she  is  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  has  a  superior, 
that  any  class  exists  better  than  her  own  class, 
or  any  person  superior  to  herself.  Mr. 
Siegvolk  writes  in  an  easy,  leisurely  way,  and 
if  anyone  has  time  to  read  his  book  and 
nothing  better  to  read,  he  will  doubtless  find 
some  interesting  pages  in  it,  if  not  many  very 
new  or  very  striking  thoughts.  (G.  P. 
Puntam’s  Sons.  §1.50.) 

From  the  nress  of  Thomas  Whittaker  we 

have .  hoJ-bU  If  iu 


Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors 
in  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  edited  by 
Professor  Clement  Lawrence  Smith  of  Harvard 
College. 

English  critics  seem  agreed  for  once  that 
Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  powerful  romance.  The 
Manxman,  is  the  strongest  work  done  by  him 
or  by  any  other  recent  writer  of  fiction  in 
England.  It  is  published  in  this  country  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  will  shortly  publish 
a  new  work  by  Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  entitled  Charac¬ 
ter  Studies,  with  some  Personal  Recollections. 
The  work  is  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  some 
eminent  literary  persons  he  has  met,  including 
W^ashington  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and 
others. 

It  is  understood  that  G.  Colmore,  the  author 
of  the  successful  novel,  A  Daughter  of  Music, 
is  engaged  upon  a  new  work.  The  Appletons 
will  publish  it  in  this  country.  They  also  an¬ 
nounce  for  early  publication  General  Lee,  by 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  nephew  and  cavalry 
commander  of  the  great  Confederate  leader ; 
Timar’s  Two  Worlds,  by  M.  Jokai ;  Abandon¬ 
ing  an  Adopted  Farm,  by  Kate  Sanborn  ;  and 
A  victim  of  Good  Luck,  by  W.  E.  Norris. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  publish  at  once 
Part  II.  of  Social  England,  A  Record  of  the 
Progress  of  the  People  in  Religion,  Laws, 
Learning,  Arts,  Science,  Literature  and  Man¬ 
ners,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by  H.  1). 
Traill,  D.C.L.  Part  I.  presented  the  narrative 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Part  II.  continues  the  narrative  to 
the  death  of  Henry  VII. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York,  announced  that  Dr.  Mombert,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  American  Chaplain  at 
Dresden,  intends  to  issue  this  autumn  Raph¬ 
ael’s  Sistine  Madonna,  a  critical  and  interpre¬ 
tative  study,  embellished  with  photogravures 
after  the  original  at  Dresden,  and  the 
paintings  in  the  Barberini,  Pitti,  and 


Bologna  Galleries,  for  the  first  time  printed 
together,  quarto  idition  de  luxe,  containg  be¬ 
sides  the  said  photogravures  expressly  prepared 
for  this  w(irk  by  the  best  European  artists, 
about  sixty  pages  of  letter  press,  covering  the 
whole  subject.  The  work  is  designed  to  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Professor  George  B.  Stevens  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  has  a  new  book  in  press  with  the  Scrib¬ 
ners,  entitled  Johannine  Theology :  A  Study 
of  the  Doctrinal  Contents  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  John.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly,  in  uniform  style  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  former  work.  The  Pauline  Theology. 
Other  announcements  of  the  Scribners  are  the 
Sherman  letters,  the  life-long  correspondence 
between  the  brothers.  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
and  Senator  John  Sherman ;  another  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Morse  Earle’s  delightful  New  England 
studies,  entitled  Costume  of  Colonial  Times ;  a 
volume  of  essays  on  Musicians  and  Music 
Lovers,  by  William  F.  Apthorp;  a  new  volume 
by  Samuel  Adams  Drake  entitled  The  Making 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  States;  a  work  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Barrett  Wendell  entitled  William  Shakes- 
pere ;  A  Study  of  Elizabethan  Literature;  and 
a  practical  little  work  by  Mrs.  Christine  Ter 
hune  Herrick  called  The  Chafing  Dish  Supper. 
Among  republications  will  be  found  General 
Greely’s  'Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service,  in 
a  one  volume  edition ;  a  cheaper  edition  of 
Thomas  Stevens’s  Around  the  World  on  a  Bi¬ 
cycle;  and  Professor  Boyesen’s  stories  of  Nor¬ 
way,  to  be  issued  in  four  volumes  called  The 
Norseland  Series.  The  fourth  volume  will  be 
a  new  collection  of  Norseland  Tales. 

The  Century  Company  announces  a  number 
of  new  books  of  interest  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Prominent  among  them  for  those  who 
are  eager  that  the  younger  generation  shall 
produce  some  to  take  the  places  of  the  great 
poets  who  have  passed  or  are  passing  off  our 
stage  will  be  found  a  complete  collection  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
which  will  be  issued  under  the  title  Five 
Books  of  Song,  including  several  poems  not 
heretofore  published ;  a  new  romance  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  When  All  the  Woods  are 
Green,  a  story  of  the  primeval  Canadian  for¬ 
ests,  showing  a  close  and  loving  intimacy 
with  nature  in  its  various  moods.  Mrs.  M.  O. 
W.  Oliphant’s  brilliant  papers  on  the  people  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  have  been  collected  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  The  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  George  Wharton  Edwards’s 
P’tit  Matinic’  Monotones,  sketches  of  life  and 
character  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  the  author,  will  be  published  in 
uniform  style  with  Mr.  William  H.  Bishop’s 
latest  novelette  Writing  to  Rosina,  and 
both  will  be  found  unusally  fine  specimens  of 
the  printers’  and  binders’  work.  An  impor¬ 
tant  work  will  be  that  on  The  Mountains  of 
California,  in  which  Mr.  John  Muir,  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  and  discover  of  the  great 
Muir  glacier,  will  give  in  graphic  and  simple 
language  a  description  of  the  mountains, 
glaciers,  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Finally  the  study  of  our  government  has 
been  capitally  told  for  boys  and  girls  by 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks  in  The  Century  Book  for 
Young  Americans.  This  book  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  about  200  engravings,  and  will  be 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  an  introduction  by  General  Horace  Por¬ 
ter,  President- General  of  the  Society. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Manxman;  Hall 
Caine. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company:  A  History  of 
the  United  States  for  Schools;  John  Fiske. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  How  A-Chon-Ho-Ah  Found  the  Light; 
Annie  Maria  Barnes. 

Harrisburg  Publishing  Company,  Penn.:  Centen¬ 
nial  Memorial  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Harrisburg;  George  B.  Stewart. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Citizenship;  Julius 
H.  Seelye. 

American  Book  Company:  School  English;  Geo. 
P.  Butler. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  North  Amer¬ 
ican;  Atlantic;  Forum;  School  Review;  Littell; 
Young  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  McClure’s;  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad;  Home  Missions  Monthly; 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Truth. 
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PREACHING. 

B7  Bev.  D.  If.  Beach,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Christian  preaching  is  a  message  agJow  with 
Christ.  It  is  for  Christ.  “We  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ.”  The  expression  “ambassadors” 
must  be  read  with  all  the  rest  that  St.  Paul 
has  written.  An  ambassador  can  hardly  help 
being  formal  and  diplomatic.  The  Apostle 
did  not  mean  that.  He  himself  was  not  that, 
and  never  could  be  that.  He,  as  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  was,  rather,  a  loving  messenger.  That 
is  wholly  it.  Preaching  is  a  message.  The 
preacher  is  Christ’s  messenger.  He  is  power 
only  as  he  is  consciously  and  joyously  that. 
Himself  is  banished.  He  is  incapable  of  arts 
and  subterfuges.  Indeed,  he  scarce  wants 
to  talk  well,  so  anxious  is  he  that  even  his 
words  shall  not  be  noticed,  but  rather,  his 
message  find  the  heart. 

This  explains  the  unique  thing  which 
preaching  at  once  became  with  the  Apostles. 
There  had  never  been  any  such  thing  under 
the  sun.  Here  were  men  addressing  great 
audiences,  and  making,  as  the  uninformed 
might  suppose,  oratory  their  business ;  but 
men  who  had  not  one  rhetorical  artifice,  men 
who  ignored  good  form,  men  who  even 
neglected  logical  connection  and  cumulative 
force,  but  who  yearned  and  burned  with  the 
great  thing  to  be  said,  and  that  not  their  own 
thing,  nor  the  thing  which  they  were  to  be 
paid  for  saying;  but,  the  rather,  a  thing 
successful  almost  in  proportion  as  it  stirred  up 
the  anger  and  hostility  of  probably  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  which  was  very  likely  to 
issue,  not  in  their  being  welcomed  into  a  par¬ 
lor,  and  flattered  for  their  power  of  pat  state¬ 
ment,  or  of  eloquent  utterance,  but  in  their 
being  stoned  or  beaten  with  rods.  This  was 
the  antithesis:  on  the  one  hand,  men  appar¬ 
ently  engaged  in  the  business  of  oratory ;  on 
the  other  hand,  these  same  men  disusing 
every  oratorical  maxim,  sacrificing  logic, 
antagonizing  rather  than  conciliating  their 
audiences,  and  having  but  one  end,  namely, 
to  say  that  thing  which  their  Master  had 
sent  them  to  say.  No  wonder  that  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  men,  as  they  listened, 
to  mock.  No  wonder  that  the  more  urbane 
would  say,  “Thou  art  beside  thyself,”  or,  “We 
will  hear  thee  concerning  this  yet  again.” 

This  antithesis,  this  altogether  new  type  of 
utterance,  this  being  surcharged  almost  to 
anguish  with  a  message,  and  the  consequent 
mocking,  antagonism,  and  seemingly  diamet¬ 
rical  opposition  to  oratory  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  is,  as  I  suppose,  what  St.  Paul  means 
when  he  condenses  the  whole  matter  into  a 
phrase,  “The  foolishness  of  preaching.”  It 
was  not  wisdom  of  words.  It  was  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  The  nearest 
parallel  our  age  has  known  to  this  antithesis 
was  probably  the  stupendous  effect  of  abolition 
oratory  throughout  the  North.  In  the  face 
of  howling  mohs,  and  frequently  with  personal 
violence  sure  to  ensue,  the  men  who 
consecrated  their  all  to  it  reached  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  any  rhetoric  or  of 
any  oratory,  namely,  the  lodging  a  message 
in  unwilling  hearts,  which  by  and  by  was 
destined  to  shake  down  the  proudest  and 
•ruelest  oligarchy  on  which  the  sun  shone. 
“We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus 
as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your  servants  for 
Jesus’  sake.” 

This  is  what  preaching  is.  It  is  different 
from  oratory.  It  is  different  even  from  elo¬ 
quence.  So  far  as  it  is  oratory,  or  eloquence, 
it  has  need  to  tremble  lest  it  be  not  that 
higher  thing.  It  is  a  burning  message.  It  is 
the  Christ  speaking,  mediately,  to  the  souls 
of  men.  No  man  can  preach,  in  its  highest 
sense,  except  he  is  as  far  above  knowledge 
merely,  er  skill  to  speak  merely,  as  the  musi¬ 


cal  soul  of  Beethoven  was  above  the  musical 
notation,  and  the  limitations  of  the  instru 
ments  of  even  a  vast  orchestra  to  express  hinf. 
"Preaching  will  involve  knowledge.  It  will 
involve  skill.  But  nobody  will  think  of  the 
knowledge.  Nobody  will  think  of  the  skill. 
The  preacher  will  be  so  utterly  lost  in  his 
message  that  he  will  be  unknowing  alike  to 
knowledge  and  to  skill.  And  so  when  that 
young  voice  (Mr.  Horton’s)  which  is  to-day 
among  the  mightiest  in  England  to  preach  the 
Christ,  was  summoned  to  America  to  give  a 
course  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preach¬ 
ing,  he  entitled  the  course,  “Verbum  Dei,” 
and  dwelt  almost  solely  on  preaching  as  a 
direct  message  from  God. 

I  shall  now  speak  on  this  measureless  sub¬ 
ject,  briefly,  under  three  heads:  I.  The  Per¬ 
sonal  Element ;  II.  The  Message ;  III.  Preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Time. 

I.  The  Personal  Element. 

And  first,  the  person.  He  is  inseparable 
from  the  message.  In  a  very  large  sense  he 
is  himself  the  message.  Nothing  that  he  can 
say  will  be  so  effective  as  what  he  is. 

1.  He  must  be  good.  The  primary  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  orator,  said  Quintilian,  many  cen 
turies  ago,  is  that  he  shall  be  “a  good  man.” 
Tenfold  more  must  this  be  true  of  the  preacher. 
He  need  not  be  perfect.  There  is  small  danger 
of  that.  He  cannot  be  that.  “We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  ”  This  is  a  part 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  You  can  touch  the 
hearts  of  men 'better  when  they  know  that 
you  have  your  besetting  weaknesses,  and  have 
a  continual  fight  on  hand.  But,  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  things,  the  preacher  ought  almost  to  be 
perfect— guileless,  true,  incapable  of  a  mean 
thing,  not  conceited,  not  puffed  up,  not  desir¬ 
ing  to  have  his  own  way,  gentle,  patient,  not 
ministered  unto  but  ministering,  not  self 
seeking  in  any  sense,  not  grasping,  avoiding 
rather  than  seeking  honor  or  emolument,  a. 
faint  but  real  copy  of  the  lowly,  cross  bearing 
Nazarene.  That  kind  of  a  man  preaches  with 
out  opening  his  mouth.  And  so  far  as  he  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  man,  his  popularity  and 
his  eloquence,  if  he  have  them,  are  terribly 
handicapped. 

2.  Again,  sincerity  must  be  almost  his  ruling 
trait.  “Therefore  seeing  we  have  this  minis¬ 
try,  even  as  we  obtained  mercy,  we  faint  not ; 
but  we  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of 
shame,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves 
to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God,”  said  St.  Paul.  An  utter  simplicity, 
transparency,  force  of  conviction  as  of  a  living 
soul  touched  with  fire,  in  short,  the  “single 
eye”  of  our  Saviour’s  phrase,  these  are  almost 
indispensable  personal  auxiliaries  to  effective 
preaching.  People  must  be  able  to  exclaim, 
“That  man  believes  every  word  he  says.”  He 
must  have,  in  fact,  such  a  sincerity  that  the 
Apostle’s  great  word,  “godly,”  “godly  sin¬ 
cerity,”  shall  not  be  a  whit  too  strong  to  apply 
to  it.  Then  will  his  message,  as  St.  Paul 
loved  to  affirm,  not  be  a  “veiled  Gospel.” 
Then  will  he  be  able  to  say,  “But  we  all,  with 
unveiled  face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit.  ” 

3.  Yet  again,  somehow,  the  preacher  must 
have  his  whole  being  shot  through  with  his 
message.  That  message  must  be  more  than 
an  intellectual  persuasion,  more  than  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  imagination,  more  even  than  some¬ 
thing  which  has  touched  his  heart ;  it  must  be 
a  something  which  has  rolled  over  him  and 
into  him  until  it  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  him.  It  was  Charlotte  Cushman,  I  think, 
who  said  that  the  parts  which  she  imperson¬ 
ated  were  more  real  to  her  than  any  living 


person.  It  is  said  of  the  same  woman,  I  think, 
that  she  would  sometimes  faint  away  between 
the  scenes  of  a  play,  not  from  physical  weak¬ 
ness,  but  from  the  overwhelming  degree  to 
which  the  character  which  she  impersonated 
had  taken  possession  of  her.  And  Maurice, 
greatest  theologian  of  this  age,  profoundly 
spiritual  though  he  was,  would  exclaim,  “I 
think  I  apprehend  that  truth;  oh,  that  it 
might  completely  apprehend  me !”  So,  to  do 
best  his  work,  must  the  whole  being  of  the 
preacher  be  possessed  by  his  message,  be 
apprehended  by  the  truth  he  proclaims. 

4.  Once  more,  the  preacher’s  life  ought  to 
be  a  constant  illustration  of  his  message.  I 
mean  now  something  different  from'that  true 
and  beautiful  character  of  which  I  spoke  at 
the  start.  Not  only  must  he  be  true  and  pure 
and  good,  but  that  message  which  it  has  been 
especially  given  him  to  utter,  his  life  must  be 
khe  best  commentary  upon.  Is  the  divine 
wrath  the  thing  of  which  he  is  most  called  to 
speak?  Then  a  yearning  solicitude  for  the 
lost  must  be  evident  in  his  every  act.  Is  his 
message,  the  rather,  that  of  the  infinite  love? 
Then  his  life  must  be  an  infinitely  loving  life. 
Does  he  feel  called  upon  to  preach  a  Gospel 
specially  to  the  doubt  and  to  the  inquiring 
temper  of  the  time?  Then  the  evidence  must 
appear  in  his  life  of  his  very  special  candor, 
openness  to  all  possible  light,  spirit  of  investi¬ 
gation,  appreciation  of  honest  doubt,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  of  his  sincere  and  holy  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  great,  essential  things.  If  he 
has,  for  message,  what  our  time  peculiarly 
needs,  reform,  better  conditions  of  civic  and 
of  social  life,  and  that  larger  unity  which 
should  include  the  jarring  and  warring  sec¬ 
tions  of  Christendom  and  of  modern  thought, 
then  he  must  himself  be  the  personal  present¬ 
ment  of  every  right  reform,  of  the  noblest  civic 
and  social  endeavor  and  aspiration,  and  of  that 
unity  and  inclusiveness  in  behalf  of  which  he 
pleads. 

II.  The  Message. 

From  the  person,  let  us  turn,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  message  in  preaching. 

1.  Where  does  the  preacher  get  his  message? 
From  the  Bible?  Yes.  From  Christ?  Yes. 
From  his  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
to  speak  and  of  their  needs?  Yes.  From 
reading  and  wide  study?  Yes.  From  that 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  the 
imagination,  of  the  feelings,  which  constitute 
the  largest  inner  life?  Yes.  From  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  within  him?  Yes.  From  all  of 
these,  and  from  much  more.  But  the  very 
richness  and  diversity  of  the  sources  makes 
indefiniteness  his  besetting  temptation.  The 
preacher’s  message,  the  rather,  must  be  defin¬ 
ite.  Not  so  definite  as  to  preclude  a  certain 
richness  and  variety  of  suggestiveness  and 
illustration,  but  a  very  clear  and  specific  and 
purposeful  intent.  He  must  have  a  thought  to 
lodge  where  it  will  always  stay.  He  must 
have  a  truth  to  fix,  like  a  star,  eternally  in 
the  intellecutal  and  spiritual  firmament  of  bis 
hearers.  He  must  have  a  duty  to  make  to 
become  their  perpetual  rule  of  life.  He  must 
have  a  hope  to  put  under  them  like  wings. 
He  must  have  an  inspiration  to  make  their 
own  forever.  The  aim  must  be  unerring. 
The  rifle  grooves  in  his  weapon  must  be  such 
that  the  spiritual  shot  shall  go  point  foremost 
straight  to  the  mark.  The  thing  must  be 
“loaded  to  kill.”  No,  not  to  kill,  but  to  make 
the  hearer  alive  in  every  fibre  of  his  being 
forevermore. 

2.  Again,  the  different  messages  of  the 
several  Apostles  are  higLly  instructive  to  us. 
St.  Paul  is  at  great  pains  expressly  to  tell  us 
'  that  to  him  was  committed  a  Gospel  to  one 
class  of  people,  and  to  St.  Peter  a  Gospel  to 
I  another  class  of  people.  St.  James,  in  dis- 
I  tinction  from  both,  had  a  most  factual  and 
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practical  Gospel  for  men.  Apollos,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  all  three,  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  those  electrifying  star  preachers,  for  which 
the  meeting  house  was  never  big  enough,  but 
who  has  left  us  neither  a  church  nor  an 
epistle.  St.  John,  in  distinction  from  all  four, 
was  the  seer.  He  beheld  the  “light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.  ”  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  drew  a  full  house  or  not.  But  his 
thoughts,  touched  with  a  fire  calmer  and 
brighter  than  any  other  mere  man  has  known 
that  ever  spoke,  are  attracting  for  him  an 
ever-increasing  audience  of  the  rarest  spirits 
from  age  to  age.  Now,  in  a  lesser  way,  every 
true  preacher  has,  in  a  sense,  a  message  which 
is  personal  to  himself.  There  are  certain 
things  which  are  his  to  preach.  They  are  the 
Gospel  which  is  committed  to  him.  And  he  is 
found  a  false  witness  of  God  if  he  utter  it  not. 

3.  Once  more,  every  true  preacher’s  message 
will  produce  gainsaying.  Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  The  preacher  should  be  so  gentle, 
tender,  sympathetic,  appreciative  of  different 
points  of  view,  and  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
them,  in  short,  so  Christly,  that  he  will  not 
antagonize  in  any  ordinary  sense.  He  will  not 
be  rough,  harsh,  pugnacious.  With  the  meek¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  he  will  entreat 
men.  He  will  not  justly  antagonize  anybody. 
And  yet  he  will.  He  cannot  help  it.  The 
great  truths  of  Christ,  their  new  adaptation  to 
new  times,  the  tremendous  inertia  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  need  to  be  roused 
and  driven  in  this  direction  or  that,  cannot  but 
be  offended  in  greater  or  less  degree  if  he  is 
doing  his  duty.  Woe  unto  that  preacher,  if  he 
have  a  true  message  from  Christ  to  his  time, 
of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  There  will  be 
pathos,  the  being  misunderstood,  the  being 
utterly  unjustly  apprehended  or  reported,  and 
very  likely  tragedy.  A  gentleman  told  me  the 
other  day  that  a  well  known  preacher  had 
recently  told  him  that  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  the  West  years  ago,  about  the 
duty  of  sending  Robert  Hume  back  as  mis¬ 
sionary  to  India  verj'  speedily,  cost  him  his 
parish.  An  Edwards  will  leave  Northampton, 
a  Robertson  will  be  maligned  in  Brighton, 
London  will  cast  a  Maurice  out.  and  many  a 
lesser  and  more  fallible,  but  true  messenger 
of  the  Lord  will  find  his  days  closing  amidst 
outward  defeat.  Thus  is  the  refrain  of  the 
ancient  prophet  ever  repeating  itself,  “Who 
hath  believed  our  report?” 

III.  Preaching  to  the  Time. 

In  the  third  place,  and  finally,  the  true 
preacher  will  address  his  time. 

He  will  deeply  understand  it.  The  Zeitgeist 
and  the  age-consciousness  will  sweep  over  the 
chords  of  his  soul  like  Paderewski  over  a  piano. 
He  will  not  bow  down  and  worship  the 
Zeitgeist  or  the  age-consciousnses.  He  will 
plant  himself  squarely  in  front  of  them  and 
defy  them,  where,  in  his  deepest  soul,  he  is 
sure  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Not  a  little 
of  the  burden  of  his  life  will  lie  in  this,  that 
he  has  to  cross  the  seeming  Zeitgeist  and  the 
seeming  age-consciousness  to  the  very  end  that 
he  may  be,  in  his  small  way,  a  mouthpiece 
through  which  the  deeper,  the  truer,  the  divine 
Zeitgeist  and  age -consciousness  may  utter 
themselves. 

For  God  is  in  the  world.  This  is  God’s 
world,  not  the  devil’s.  And  God  is  speaking 
through  the  age  and  through  the  time,  if  one 
have  only  the  hearing  ear.  The  power  of 
Moses  was  that  he  spoke  to  his  time,  that  he 
uttered  that  message  for  which  the  golden 
age  of  Egypt  had  prepared  the  way,  though  it 
knew  it  not.  The  power  of  Samuel  was  that 
he  bridged  the  years  betwixt  the  anarchy  of 
the  judges  and  the  order  of  the  monarchy, 
and  rendered  the  latter  possible.  The  power 
of  David  was  not  his  sword,  or  his  scepter, 
but  his  harp,  whereby  he  gave  that  spiritual 


utterance  which  the  advancing  age  had  grown 
up  to.  The  power  of  every  one  of  those  whom 
we  call  technically  the  prophets,  was,  that 
they  were,  in  the  large  sense,  in  the  divine' 
sense,  politicians,  delivering  to  their  age  the 
one  voice  which  it  required.  Kings  are  said  to 
have  reigned  through  their  prophesying.  In 
none  was  the  imlitical  and  age  impulse  strong¬ 
er  than  in  the  most  elevated  and  spiritual  of 
them,  Isaiah. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Apostolic  message. 
“The  fullness  of  the  time  had  come,”  as  St. 
Paul  affirmed.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Apostolic  power  lay  in  the  splendor  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  wakened  age -consciousness 
which  Palestine  and  Greece  and  Italy  had  ren¬ 
dered  possible.  It  was  a  voice  so  well  timed 
that  the  peoples,  notwithstanding  bitter  and 
cruel  opposition,  leaped  to  meet  it  and  to 
respond  to  its  divine  summons.  So  has  it  been 
of  all  great  preaching  from  age  to  age.  I  can¬ 
not  pause  to  illustrate  this  even  by  a  list  of 
names. 

But  no  time  was  ever  so  ready  as  our  time 
for  an  adequate  message.  The  vast  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  its  knowledge;  the  near 
approach  of  the  whole  wmrld  to  each  part  of  it 
by  the  electric  current;  the  human  sympathy 
which  leaps  along  every  mile  of  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  cable ;  the  sympathetic  aspect 
of  that  evolution  of  the  human  brain  in  which 
we  now  are ;  the  clearing  away  of  vast  tracts 
of  the  dead  timber  of  false  induction  and  of 
misleading  tradition ;  the  profounder  faith 
which  asserts  itself,  notwithstanding  tenden¬ 
cies  naturally  materialistic,  in  the  largest, 
deepest  literature  of  the  time ;  the  great,  the 
burning  causes ;  the  passionate  cry  of  the 
age  after  realities — all  these,  and  much  besides, 
unite  to  constitute  this  an  epoch  for  preaching 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  material 
is  ampler,  the  preparedness  of  men  greater, 
the  range  wider,  the  issues  more  alive. 

But  not  for  scribe  preaching,  rabbi  preach¬ 
ing,  the  preaching  of  a  form,  the  utterance  of 
tradition,  sonorous  periods,  glittering  rhetoric, 
preaching  as  a  function  or  as  a  trade.  The 
day  is  cold  for  that,  the  quicksilver  dropped 
quite  out  of  sight.  But  for  serious,  felt,  real- 
weighty  matter;  opportune,  pointed,  terse, 
incisive ;  abreast  with  the  time,  sympathetic 
with  it,  moving  it,  transcending  it ;  out  of 
thoroughly  real, alive, simple,  all-around  living, 
so  that  men  feel  that  they  are  hearing  flesh  and 
blood  one  of  themselves,  a  priest  able  to  be 
touched,  and  yet  one  treading  higher  uplands, 
breathing  purer  air,  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
acuter  vision,  and  able  at  the  same  time  gently, 
wonderfully,  to  guide  them  thereto— for  such 
preaching  there  never  was,  and  by  reason  of 
inadequate  conditions  heretofore,  there  never 
could  have  been  such  a  time. 

Oh,  brothers,  let  us  advance  to  meet  it !  Let 
us  hear  God  calling  us  up  into  this  mount ; 
respond  with  swift  feet,  return  with  shining 
faces,  open  our  mouths  with  living  truth,  and 
match  the  same  with  resistless  lives  I 


A  vigorous  and  sinewy  Christianity  will  not 
devote  itself  to  making  things  pleasant  all 
around,  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
those  whom  it  seeks  to  make  happy.  It  will 
look  with  relative  complaisance  upon  much 
human  pain  and  misery,  while  it  sets  to  work 
to  change  the  conditions  from  which  this 
suffering  springs.  It  would  give  no  true  parent 
the  slightest  satisfaction  to  know  that  his 
child  was  in  ease  and  luxury  and  splendor  in 
a  life  of  sin.  It  would  not  be  bitter  news  to 
hear  that  a  child  had  suffered  from  cold  and 
hunger  and  sickness  in  carrying  out  a  righteous 
purpose. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Bev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

A  GBCAT  CLIMB. 

To  be  7,500  feet  nearer  heaven  than  at  the 
seashore  is  a  geunine  inspiration.  There  I  find 
myself  at  this  moment,  buried  among  the 
majestic  Rocky  Mountains.  From  Kansas 
City,  by  the  Santa  Fe  route,  the  iron  horse, 
doing  his  work  in  relays,  has  an  incessant 
climb  from  an  altitude  of  about  700 feet  above 
the  sea  to  that  of  6,000  feet  at  Colorado 
Springs.  First,  the  slopes  are  so  gentle  as  to 
be  entirely  unnoticeable,  as  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  Pullman  one  looks  out  upon  a  superb 
panorama  of  Kansas  farms  and  towns.  By 
ten  o’clock  at  night  the  elevation  at  Dodge 
City  is  reported  as  2,500  feet,  so  that  twelve 
hours  have  given  us  a  lift  of  1,800  feet.  But, 
awakening  between  dreams,  the  sound  of  the 
locomotive  indicates  that  the  hard  pull  has 
come.  Coolidge  3,800  feet ;  daylight  at  La 
Junta,  4,300  feet;  breakfast  at  Pueblo,  4,700 
feet ;  prompt  arrival  at  Colorado  Springs, 
6,000  feet,  and  a  delightful  tour  ended. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

But  now  move  gently.  We  are  720  feet  more 
than  a  mile  high.  Still  we  do  not  feel  it, 
unless  after  unwise  exertion;  theu  the  breath 
shortens  a  little,  but  immediately  recovers 
itself,  and  rapidly  the  system  adjusts  itself  to 
these  new  conditions,  so  that  nine  days  after 
my  arrival  I  climb  a  canon  to  an  elevation  of 
8,500  feet,  and  have  no  realization  of  the 
rarified  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  height. 

For  more  than  a  week,  sheltered  in  the  ideal 
family  hotel,  the  Alta  Vista,  I  have  enjoyed 
life  at  a  quiet  spot  on  the  finest  avenue  ia  the 
city;  with  the  ever  changing  “alta  vista,”  or 
lofty  view,  including  Pike’s  Peak  and  the 
abrupt  eastern  flank  of  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  I  am  also  constantly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  brighter  passing  scenes  of  the 
life  of  a  charming  Colorado  city ; ;  and  the 
Sabbath  comes  as  near  the  ideal  for  quiet  and 
reverence  as  one  could  reasonably  ask  in  a 
hotel. 

The  population  of  Colorado  Springs  numbers 
13,000.  The  city  lies  on  a  gently  sloping 
plateau,  and  abounds  in  charming  homes,  rich 
lawns,  churches  and  institutions  of  learning, 
including  Colorado  College.  Fourteen  million¬ 
aires  are  said  to  live  here.  From  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  water  flows  copiously  through  the 
irrigation  trenches  in  the  streets,  and  is  turned 
at  will  into  any  lawn  or  garden  that  waits  for 
a  flooding.  The  result  is,  rain  or  no  rain,  a 
wealth  of  verdure  everywhere.  So  dry  is  the 
atmosphere  that  this  is  a  great  resort  for 
invalids,  many  of  whom  obtain  great  and 
lasting  benefit.  But,  considered  simply  as  a 
place  of  residence,  a  more  attractive  spot 
could  hardly  be  chosen. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  here  number  two. 
The  First  has  just  lost  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Livingston  L.  Taylor,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
R.  Taylor,  D.  D. ,  of  Rochester,  and  of  Professor 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago ;  he  has  gone  to  a 
Congregational  church  in  Cleveland.  His 
successor  here  has  already  been  chosen  in  the 
person  of  Professor  Boyle,  who  came  from  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  several  years  ago,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  city. 
He  will  assume  his  position  the  first  Sabbath 
in  September.  During  the  short  interregnum, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Brown  of  Utica  has  been 
one  of  the  supplies.  The  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Kirkwood,  D.D.,  a  former  pastor,  makes  his 
home  here,  and  from  this  point  as  a  center 
goes  forth  on  his  great  tours  as  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Of  the  Second  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  the  cultured  pastor,  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  renewing  power  of  the  Colorado  climate. 
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MATJITOC. 

Only  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Colorado 
Springs,  which  is  a  misnomer;  the  springs 
are  only  at  Manitou.  The  latter  is  among  the 
mountains,  the  former  just  outside.  The 
waters  of  Manitou  are  famous,  but  should  be 
used  with  judgment.  The  natural  soda  water 
is  often  beneficial ;  the  iron  water  frequently 
harmful.  Colorado  Springs  is  a  better  place 
to  stop  than  Manitou.  In  the  latter,  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  produce  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  sickness,  and  the  place  is  being 
frequented  by  an  undesirable  class  of  men  and 
women,  though  many  better  ones  are,  of 
course,  there  also.  Electric  cars  connect  the 
two  towns,  passing  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  on 
the  way. 

CASCADE  CANON. 

If  there  is  any  more  beautiful  spot  on  earth, 
I  am  waiting  to  see  it.  The  Hotel  Ramona, 
beautifully  kept  by  Presbyterian  people,  affords 
a  great  stretch  of  verandah,  where  I  now  sit, 
the  sunset  shadows  creeping  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  towers  1,500  feet  before  me.  We 
are  twelve  miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs, and 
1,400  feet  higher.  Yesterday  we  climbed  up 
the  canon,  past  innumerable  cascades,  among 
enchanting  scenes,  over,  under,  and  around 
bouldeis  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  to  the  toll- 
gate  on  the  Pike’s  Peak  carriage  road,  8,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  We  took  the  winding 
road  down,  wjth  unexcelled  visions  of  grandeur 
before  us.  “The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 
mountains.”  For  rest  and  communion  with 
heaven,  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  place, 
whether  at  Colorado  Springs  or  at  Cascade 
Canon. 

The  Ramona,  Cascade  Canon,  Col.,  .-Vugust  25. 

THE  REV  WILLIAM  J.  McKEE. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  McKee,  for  sixteen 
years  a  missionary  in  connection  with  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  died  at  Socorro, 
New  Mexico,  July  21.  Mr.  McKee  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Harrisville,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Knox 
College,  Ill.,  and  of  the  Auhurn  Theological 
Seminary.  He  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Butler,  but  was  connected  with 
that  of  Cayuga  when  commissioned  by  the 
Board  to  the  Central  China  Mission.  He 
sailed  for  his  field  of  labor  November  16,  1878, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  home  in 
1880-7,  continued  at  his  post  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  United 
States  about  a  year  ago.  He  went  with  his 
family  first  to  Colorado,  and  afterwards  to 
New  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health,  but  the  disease  which  had  fastened 
itself  upon  him  was  too  deeply  seated  to  yield 
either  to  climate  or  to  medical  treatment. 
Mr.  McKee  was  a  man  of  noble  Christian 
character  and  high  missionary  purpose.  His 
greatest  ambition  was  to  win  souls.  He  had 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  missionary 
brethren  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians,  not  only  in  Ningpo,  which 
was  his  station,  but  also  in  the  out  stations 
where  he  delighted  to  preach  the  gospel.  His 
death,  like  his  life,  was  beautiful.  The  dear 
one  who  has  shared  the  joys  and  the  labors  of 
his  missionary  life,  writes:  “As  long  as  there 
seemed  to  be  any  ground  of  hope  for  his  re 
covery,  he  kept  up  his  spirits  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  did  everything  that  he  thought  would 
tend  to  hasten  recovery;  and  yet  he  not  in 
frequently  said  that  ‘to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better.  ’  Ever  since  I  have  known 
him,  the  thought  of  being  with  Christ  has 
been  to  him  the  happiest  thought  of  heaven, 
and  it  was  the  thought  that  cheered  him 
when  he  knew  he  could  not  live.  ” 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  REVISITS  OLD 
PATHS. 

There  is  one  peculiar  sensation  which  always 
comes  to  me  when  I  get  back  to  the  region  of 
my  birth  in  Central  Ohio.  At  Columbus  and 
in  the  village  near  where  I  spent  my  child¬ 
hood,  I  learned  to  know,  and  it  so  seemed  to 
me,  that  the  sun  arose  in  the  east  and  set  in 
the  west,  and  that  standing  with  my  face  to 
the  north  the  sunrise  would  be  at  my  right 
hand.  When  I  left  home  for  college  and 
got  out  into  the  great,  unaccustomed  world, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  in  my  teens,  and, 
sickly  feeling  it  was,  too,  I  soon  found  I  was 
“turned  round,”  as  we  say.  The  sun  would 
persist  in  rising  in  the  west,  and  swinging 
around  above  the  northern  horizon,  would  set 
at  my  right  hand  in  the  east.  Wherever  I 
went  this  same  sensation  followed  me.  I  could 
not  make  it  right,  and  for  years  it  was  a  most 
annoying  experience.  But  finally,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  schooling  and 
patient  training  of  myself,  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  w'orld  adjusted  to  my  impres¬ 
sions,  or  rather,  as  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say, 
I  have  got  my  impressions  adjusted  to  the 
great  world  about  me.  The  sun  rises  accord 
ing  to  my  new  seeming  in  the  east,  as  it  ought 
to,  and  it  sets  in  the  west,  while  1  face  the 
north  with  my  right  hand  properly  to  the 
sunrise. 

This  is  the  case  everywhere,  except  when  I 
go  back  to  the  old  birthplace,  and  now  that  is 
all  wrong !  There  the  sun  rises  in  the  west 
and  sets  in  the  east,  and  the  same  miserable 
old  sensation  of  being  “turned  round”  comes 
back  to  me.  It  is  indescribable.  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  have  got  the  rest  of  the  world 
properly  adjusted,  but  somehow  this  old 
region  has  become  perversely  wrong. 

Query  :  Is  there  any  moral  to  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  as  this?  Clearly  I  have  found  that  my 
impressions  have  had  very  little  infiuence  upon 
the  great  world  of  nature.  The  sun  will  rise 
and  set  just  where  it  pleases,  no  matter  where 
I  go  or  what  I  think  about.  And  I  take  it 
that  in  some  such  way  the  verities  of  God’s 
moral  government  will  move  on  the  same,  no 
matter  what  we  poor  mortals  think. 

Learning  at  Columbus  that  the  Zanesville 
and  Ohio  Railroad  now  runs  its  trains  from 
Zanesville  down  the  Muskingum  River  to  the 
old  familiar  town  of  Marietta,  my  wife 
and  I  determined  to  make  the  trip.  The  old 
way  to  college  was  by  rail  to  Zanesville,  and 
then  in  a  little  tub  of  a  stern- wheel  boat  down 
the  river  to  Marietta.  Navigation  is  made 
possible  down  this  eighty  miles  of  the  river’s 
windings  only  by  a  series  of  artificial  dams, 
locks,  and  canals.  The  way  we  boys  put  in 
the  time  on  these  boats  was  a  caution  I  Song 
and  jest  and  story  telling,  and  then  the  hogs 
and  cattle  and  tobacco  and  deck  hands  on  the 
lower  deck,  whew  1  we  never  wanted  for 
amusements  nor  for  smells  either,  especially 
when  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  we  were  dropped 
down,  boat  and  all,  between  the  stone  walls 
of  these  locks  I 

A  more  charming  little  valley  scarce  peeps 
up  at  the  sun  between  the  hills  anywhere. 
There  goes  one  of  those  tub-boats  now,  leaving 
its  trail  of  black  smoke  behind  it  and  its 
waves  of  frothing  water  reaching  to  each 
bank,  the  narrow  channel  scarce  giving  room 
for  the  play  of  the  waves.  The  rich  bottom 
land  of  this  valley  varies  from  a  narrow  half 
mile  to  three  and  four  miles  in  width.  The 
hills,  which  range  along  on  either  bank  all 
the  way,  vary  in  height  from  one  to  three  and 
four  hundred  feet.  Most  of  them  are  wooded. 
Some  present  the  rocky  face  of  a  cliff  and  the 
sloping  summits  of  others  are  now  yellow  with 
their  ripened  wheat  fields  to  the  very  top. 


Looking  forward,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
way  the  next  bend  of  the  river  will  take  us 
between  the  lapping  hillsides.  Our  train  takes 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way.  and 
we  literally  box  the  compass  in  the,  turns  and 
twists  the  track  has  made. 

But  yonder  at  our  left,  as  we  sweep  around 
a  great  bend  of  the  river  from  the  northeast, 
is  the  square  tower  of  the  college  building, 
oue  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  tbe 
valley  as  it  lifts  itself  above  the  tree  tops  and 
appears  over  the  blocks  of  houses  in  this 
quaint  old  town  of  Marietta. 

We  cross  the  Muskingum  on  the  railroad 
bridge  just  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio, 
and  ten  minutes  later  recross  it  on  the  car¬ 
riage  bridge  two  blocks  above,  and  soon  find 
our  friends  waiting  with  cheer! ul  welcome  for 
us  on  the  spacious  veranda  of  this  fine  old 
stone  house  on  the  “Harmar”  hillside  It  is 
thirty-four  years  since  we  first  entered  these 
hospitable  halls.  How  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
and  terraces  have  grown !  My  father’s  only 
surviving  brother,  Mr.  Douglas  Putnam,  whose 
home  this  is,  still  abides  here  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  with  remarkable  vigor,  though  his 
mental  grasp  and  physical  strength  show  the 
pilfering  of  the  years.  This  good  man  (a 
great-grandson  of  General  Israel  Putnam  of 
Revolutionary  fame)  has  made  the  record  of  a 
most  noble  life.  In  1825  he  left  the  junior 
class  of  Yale  College  (where  his  father,  Mr. 
David  Putnam,  graduated  in  1763)  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  older  brother,  to  take  this 
brother’s  place  with  his  father  in  the  old  Ohio 
Land  Company’s  office.  More  than  sixty 
years  later  Yale  College  did  itself  the  pleasure 
of  sending  Mr.  Putnam  his  diploma  as  A.B. , 
and  put  his  name  upon  the  list  of  its  graduates 
after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  birthday. 
Such  an  act  was  never  known  before,  and  it  is 
a  question  which  was  most  honored,  the  man 
or  the  college  itself. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  always  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  has 
had  a  large  place  in  the  business,  educational, 
philanthropic,  and  patriotic  interests  of  this, 
his  native  State.  He  was  born  here  at  “Point 
Harmar”  in  1806.  When  Marietta  College  was 
established  in  1833,  he  was  one  of  its  founders, 
and  was  at  once  elected  Secretary  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  so  continues  to  the  present 
time.  Every  diploma  the  college  has  ever  issued 
has  borne  bis  signature,  and  he  has  personally 
handed  these  diplomas  to  each  class,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  when  he  was  absent  in 
California  at  Commencement  time.  He  has 
shared  in  the  administration  of  four  college 
presidents  in  this  institution,  and  is  now  in¬ 
terested  in  that  of  the  fifth.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  constant  benefactors  of 
the  college,  and  but  for  the  material  shrink¬ 
age  of  his  fortune  in  these  later  years,  it  would 
yet  doubtless  receive  substantial  benefit  from 
his  liberality.  Mr.  Putnam’s  present  wife, 
once  Mrs.  Diamond  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
shared  his  labors  and  adorned  his  home  for 
the  past  twenty  seven  years,  and  so  continues. 

But  what  a  glorious  hillside  this  is !  Over 
these  rocks  and  hilltops  we  lads  and  lasses 
used  to  romp  and  stroll  and  picnic  to  our 
heart’s  content!  And  this  uncle  of  mine  still 
delights  to  twit  me  (even  in  the  presence  of 
my  wife !)  about  the  girls  we  left  behind  us. 
He  seems  unable,  with  all  his  years,  to  forget 
the  old  pranks  and  follies  ( ?)  of  our  youth ! 

But  was  ever  such  scenery  as  this?  The 
beautiful  bend  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  sweeps  around 
through  the  valley  to  the  Virginia  hills  at  our 
distant  right,  holds  in  its  bosom  a  crescent- 
shaped,  wooded  island,  on  either  side  of  which 
flows  a  thread  of  silvery  water.  The  town  is 
in  the  sloping  valley  immediately  before  us, 
and  has  a  crown  of  hills  beyond.  The  old 
Mound  Cemetery  lies  to  tbe  left  of  the  college 
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tower  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  contains 
the  sleeping  dust  of  many  of  the  first  settlers 
who  came  here  into  the  wilderness  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Rufus  Putnam  in  1788.  The  cemetery 
takes  its  name  from  the  symmetrical,  cone- 
shaped  earth  mound  which  stands  near  its 
center  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
mysterious  works  of  the  ancient  mound 
builders  of  this  region.  Down  here  at  the 
point  where  the  old  “Block  house”  used  to 
stand,  has  recently  been  placed  a  huge  granite 
boulder,  with  a  polished,  lettered  face  to  mark 
the  spot  where  General  Harmar  of  the  United 
States  Army  made  the  first  landing  here  in 
1783. 

But  the  old  town  is  too  full  of  associations 
and  reminiscences  at  every  tutn.  We  must 
clamber  down  this  hillside  and  join  the  friends 
at  the  waiting  tea  table ! 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

A  PRELIMINARY  EFFORT  FOR  CHINA. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Held. 

The  indications  of  Providence  are  oftentimes 
made  known  by  the  change  of  circumstances. 
So  in  the  crises  which  now  exists  in  the  two 
great  nations  of  the  Orient,  Japan  and  China, 
there  are  for  the  Christian  missionary  special 
needs  and  sirecial  opportunities,  sj)ecial  de 
mands  and  special  facilities. 

In  the  plan  already  outlined,  to  reach  the 
higher  clases  of  China,  and  through  them  to 
aid  and  save  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the 
nation  itself,  we  have  stated  that  an  amount 
of  money,  say  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  be 
needed  for  the  first  efforts.  The  objects  spec¬ 
ified  still  remain  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  future. 

Just  at  present,  however,  a  war  of  uncer¬ 
tain  consequences  is  now  being  waged,  which 
necessarily  keeps  in  abeyance  many  forms  of 
missionary  effort  and  likewise  this  plan  which 
we  have  indicated.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  be 
grateful  for  the  new  opportunities  right  in 
line  with  this  special  work  among  the  higher 
classes  of  China. 

The  last  few  days,  while  stopping  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  giving  parlor  talks  in  the  different 
hotels,  it  became  possible  to  secure  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  various  persons  of  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence.  As  a  result,  I  have  decided  to  delay 
special  efforts  to  raise  the  full  amount  of 
money  already  specified,  to  at  once  seize  the 
new  opportunities  of  the  present  emergency  in 
China,  and  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  on  the 
basis  of  past  acquaintance,  friendship  and 
experience,  to  promote  feelings  of  accord, 
conciliation  and  friendliness,  whether  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  people,  be¬ 
tween  native  converts  and  their  heathen 
neighbors,  between  the  whole  missionary  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  upjier  classes,  between  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation  and  foreigners  as  a  whole, 
or  between  the  people  of  China  and  the  people 
of  Japan,  who  should  unite  rather  than  divide 
their  forces  in  maintaining  their  independence 
and  power  in  the  East.  In  an  unofficial  ca¬ 
pacity,  avoiding  all  political  complications,  it 
will  simply  be  my  aim  to  act  as  a  friend,  and 
to  urge  friendliness,  peace  and  good-will. 
Wherever  missionaries  are  in  danger — and  in¬ 
cidents  of  disturbance,  assault  and  persecution 
have  already  been  announced — I  will  do  per 
sonally  all  that  under  the  circumstances  would 
seem  advisable,  with  such  sanction  as  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  the  United  States 
minister  may  deem  wise  to  grant. 

Along  with  such  opportunities  of  a  friendly 
character  there  will  arise  the  other  opportunity 
of  watching  the  new  conditions,  of  learning 
the  attitude  which  China  will  take  after  the 
war  towards  Western  civilization  and  educa- 
t»on  and  especially  towards  Christianity,  of 
Jecidifig  on  the  best  form  of  influencing  the 


higher  classes  under  these  new  conditions,  of 
consulting  wdth  the  missionaries  and  native 
pastors  so  that  any  plan  found  may  be  harmo¬ 
niously  conducted  and  properly  endorsed,  and 
of  securing  such  cooperation  as  may  place  the 
whole  plan  for  reaching  the  higher  classes  on 
a  more  substantial  basis  to  the  satisfaction  of 
friends  at  home. 

One  prominent  gentleman  in  Saratoga,  ap¬ 
proving  of  this  preliminary  effort,  promised 
several  hundred  dollars  and  a  few  others  have 
promised  smaller  amounts.  The  expense  will 
be  in  brief  the  salary  from  the  time  of  leaving 
to  the  time  of  returning,  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
travelling  expenses  to  and  from  China,  the 
salary  of  a  few  Chinese  assistants,  the  neces¬ 
sary  travel  in  China,  from  place  to  place,  and 
a  few  incidental  expenses.  My  plan  is  to 
leave  in  October,  and  prior  to  leaving  I  will 
publish,  duly  audited,  the  financial  account 
A  similar  account  will  be  published  at  stated 
intervals  thereafter,  along  with  an  account  of 
the  work  done.  I  will  not  be  an  irresponsible 
agent,  but  will  be  responsible  directly  to  every 
one  who  contributes  to  this  smalt  but  impor¬ 
tant  effort  of  a  preliminary  character.  By 
being  thus  sent  out  by  prominent  persons  of 
different  denominations,  interested  in  the 
same  cause  of  peace  and  friendliness  and  seek¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  China,  it  places  the  effort 
on  a  status  to  command  respect  and  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  opportunity  and  usefulness. 

As  the  emergency  and  opportunity  are  at 
hand,  I  am  hastening  to  fulfill  my  personal 
obligations,  and  frjends  willing  to  assist, 
however  small  the  contribution,  should  hasten 
to  the  same  degree.  Business  men,  men  of 
the  world,  are  being  prompt  to  seize  their  op 
portunities,  and  why  not  Christian  people  V 

My  address  until  further  notice  will  continue 
to  be  Warren,  N.  Y.  Funds  may,  however, 
be  sent  to  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  59  Wall  St., 
New  York  City,  or  direct  to  my  home  address. 

August  28. 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  village  of  Mt.  Morris  is  beautiful  for 
situation,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Genesee 
Valley,  on  a  broad  tableland,  where  the 
Genesee  River  leaves  the  high  banks.  This 
village  has  always  sustained  a  high  character 
for  intelligence  and  morality,  due  to  its  early 
settlers. 

The  original  name  of  the  place  was  Allan’s 
Hill,  after  Ebenezer  Allan,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Jen  uh-Sheo.  He  married  an  Indian 
wife,  to  whose  daughter  was  given  the  land 
by  the  Seneca  Nation.  This  title  was  after¬ 
wards  extinguished,  and  the  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Robert  Morris  in  1793,  from  whom 
the  town  was  named.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  distinguished  financeer  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Subsequently  the  land  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

The  first  settler  was  Gen.  W.  A.  Mills,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mills  of  Derby,  Conn., 
who  at  seventeen  years  of  age  started  out  to 
make  a  home  for  himself  at  Allan’s  Hill  in 
1794.  He  purchased  in  all  1,100  acres  of  land, 
including  both  hill  and  flats,  paying  from 
§150  to  §60  per  acre.  The  Indians  gave  him  a 
name  which  signified  “generous,”  and  he 
always  had  their  confidence.  Mary  Jemison, 
“the  white  woman,”  visited  him  before  she 
said  goodbye  to  this  section. 

General  Mills  was  one  of  the  committee  that 
built  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  first  in  the 
place,  organized  in  1814.  The  Methodist  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1831,  the  Episcopal  in  1833,  and  the 
Baptist  in  1839.  Gen.  Mills  was  the  first  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  and  Supervisor,  and  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  county.  He  also 
was  prominent  in  building  the  dam  across 


the  river,  which  gave  to  the  place  its  water 
power ;  was  the  first  President  of  the  County 
Agriculural  Society,  and  became  major- 
general  of  the  militia.  He  died  in  1844.  His 
son.  Dr.  H.  M.  Mills,  made  the  historical 
address  at  this  celebration. 

The  McNairs  came  in  1798,  and  settled  in 
Sonyea,  and  have  become  distinguished  far 
and  wide,  a  name  of  strength.  About  1810  we 
notice  the  names  of  Pamela.  Baldwin,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Bailey,  Lake,  Miller,  Ayrault,  Scoville, 
Stanley,  Beach,  Mason,  Camp,  Hosmer,  Stack, 
Mather,  Damon,  Seymour,  Woodford,  and 
others.  Deacon  Asa  Woodford,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  vras  a 
tanner,  who  married  Sally  Pratt,  the  great- 
aunt  of  the  writer.  She  was  a  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit,  and  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  pleasantest  of  our  boyhood’s  recol¬ 
lections  is  the  exchange  visits  we  used  to 
make  yearly  with  the  Mt.  Morris  cousins,  and 
there  are  few  pleasanter  drives  than  that  from 
Livonia,  along  the  foot  of  Conesiis  Lake  to 
Geneseo  and  up  the  valley  to  Mt.  Morris.  The 
Genessee  Valley  Canal  was  then  quite  a  won¬ 
der,  and  gave  Mt.  Morris  its  business  promi 
nence. 

After  1820  came  the  names  of  Bingham, 
Thompson,  Gay,  Root,  Hunt,  Wadhams, 
Summers,  Runyon,  Weeks,  Thatcher,  and 
Conkey.  Dr.  Camp  was  the  first  physician. 
George  Hastings,  Esq.,  came  in  1830,  and 
became  County  Judge  and  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  for  many  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  and  his  name  is  held  in 
highest  honor,  and  worthy  descendents  per¬ 
petuate  the  good  name.  Louis  Coy,  who 
married  for  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  Woodford,  was  the  Asaph  of  the  church, 
whose  family  are  still  numbered  among  the 
sweet  singers  of  Israel. 

Wednesday,  August  15th,  the  centennial  was 
celebrated  by  a  parade,  in  which  first  came 
representations  of  the  life  of  the  pioneers  of 
“ye  olden  time,”  and  among  them  was  the  one- 
horse  chaise  of  former  daj's.  One  of  our  boy¬ 
hood’s  playthings  was  the  chaise  in  which  my 
father  and  mother  took  their  wedding  trip  to 
Mt.  Morris.  In  contrast  with  these  came  the 
modern  features,  and  these  were  followed  by 
old  and  new  games,  one  of  which  was  a  ball 
game,  or  which  Messrs.  S.  L.  Rockfellow  and 
O.  C.  Matteson  chose  sides,  the  tally  being 
k  pt  on  a  notched  stick.  In  the  evening  was 
a  display  of  fireworks.  The  memorial  service 
was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  where  Dr.  Levi 
Parsons  offered  the  prayer,  as  was  most  fiting. 

For  thirty  seven  years  Dr.  Parsons  has  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  place,  a  good,  wise, 
and  strong  man,  honored  and  beloved  of  all 
the  country  around ;  well  known  also  abroad, 
having  been  recently  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Auburn  Seminary,  as 
was  his  father  before  him. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  place,  and  has 
been  marked  among  the  churches  for  its  Chris¬ 
tian  hospitality.  And  Mt.  Morris  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  life  and  growth  of  Western  New 
York  during  the  century,  and  an  object-lesson 
in  Home  Missions.  In  its  time  it  has  sent 
godly  men  and  women  to  all  parts  of  our  land, 
and  some  are  reaping  harvests  in  mission 
fields.  Wheeler. 


If  only  for  an  hour  man  gets  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  larger,  nobler  life ,  the  grind  is 
taken  away  from  life,  and  visions  of  peace  stir 
the  energies  of  hope.  — Berry. 

If  I  do  what  I  may  in  earnest  I  need  not 
mourn  if  I  work  no  great  work  on  the  earth. 
'To  help  the  growth  of  a  thought  that  struggles 
toward  the  light ;  to  brush  with  gentle  hand 
the  earth  stain  from  the  white  of  one  snowdrop 
—such  be  my  ambition  I— George  Macdonald. 


September  6,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ift 


Ttie  Religious  Press, 

The  Christian  Commonwealth,  an  able  Con¬ 
gregational  organ  of  London,  of  the  date  of 
August  16th,  has  this  account  of  what  it 
rightly  terms  “A  Strange  Service,”  in  the  city 
of  Leeds ; 

At  half  past  six  on  Sunday  evening,  when 
the  rain  was  at  its  worst,  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile, 
founder  of  the  Church  Army,  was  (says  the 
Leeds  Mercury)  out  in  the  streets  with  his 
band  beating  up  recruits  for  evensong  at  St. 
Mary  at-Hill,  of  which  church,  in  the  city  of 
London,  he  is  the  rector.  He  stood  bare¬ 
headed  and  in  full  canonicals  conducting  the 
instrumentalists  by  his  own  performance  on 
the  trombone,  which  now  and  again  he 
dropped  from  his  lips  to  offer  a  dry  and  happy 
evening  to  the  onlookers  at  “our  place  just 
around  the  corner.”  He  captured  several  of 
the  particular  class  for  which  the  reVerened 
gentleman  keeps  a  sharp  lookout.  When  Mr. 
Carlile  returned  twenty  minutes  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  service,  he  found  a 
dense  congregation  awaiting  him.  Presently  a 
body  of  surpliced  musicians,  with  stringed 
and  reed  and  brazen  instruments,  enter  and 
take  their  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
close  up  to  the  reading  desk,  and  they  beguiled 
the  time  with  some  excellent  sacred  music. 
Then  there  emerged  from  the  vestry  the  choir, 
composed  of  men,  boj's,  women,  and  girls,  all 
surpliced.  Mr.  Carlile  headed  the  procession 
with  the  Church  Army  banner,  the  motto  of 
which  was  “Come  and  See.”  The  service 
opened  with  a  solo  by  a  young  lady  in  the 
organ  gallery.  Miss  Jessie  Manton.  After 
more  music  from  the  orchestra,  in  which  the 
chief  place  was  given  to  a  cornet  solo,  a  hymn 
was  sung  to  a  spirited  tune  with  a  chorus. 
Then  Mr.  Carlile  mounted  the  reading-desk. 
He  carried  with  him  a  dark  lantern,  which 
he  lighted  up  for  himself.  Th^  electric  light 
was  turned  down  in  order  that  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  evening  service  might  be  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  limelight  lantern  on  to  the 
screen,  so  that  those  without  prayer  books 
might  take  vocal  part  in  the  worship.  This 
idea,  it  may  be  said,  was  followed  throughout. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Carlile 
announced  that  next  Sunday  evening  there 
would  be  limelight  views  of  Japan.  In  the 
morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  according  to  custom, 
there  would  be  a  bright  musical  service,  with 
a  two  minutes’  sermon.  The  sermon  was 
founded  on  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  “Bring  the 
poor  that  are  outcast  to  thy  house.  ”  The 
sermon  was  earnest,  a  passionate  plea  for 
succor  for  the  homeless  and  the  starving,  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  forcible  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  newspaper  reports  of  suicides 
begotten  of  extreme  poverty.  Following  the 
sermon  came  limelight  views  of  scenes  in 
Japan  and  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  The 
services  concluded  with  the  rector  standing 
within  the  altar  rails  blowing  his  trombone 
more  or  less  in  unison  with  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  hymn.  He  had  a  praise 
meeting  to  follow,  and  in  the  meantime 
stationed  himself  at  the  exit  door  to  bid 
goodnight  and  shake  hands  with  all  who  were 
departing. 

While  we  might  not  admire  Rector  Carlile’s 
trombone  music,  “more  or  less  in  unison”  with 
his  orchestra,  his  zeal  and  his  success  rn  cap¬ 
turing  a  crowd  is  much  in  his  favor.  His  is 
one  of  the  many  new  ways  now  employed  to 
reach  the  people,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  on 
account  of  heads,  and,  later  on,  of  good  fruits 
or  the  contrary.  Our  Chicago  correspondent, 
Mr.  Campbell,  has  been  reaching  the  people 
by  an  open-air  service  hard  by  his  church, 
and  his  experiment  has  evidently  impressed 
him  with  the  readiness  of  wayfarers  to 
approach  and  listen  attentively.  For  many 
years  we  have  desired  to  see  the  fine  space 
just  north  of  the  Old  First  Church  covered 
with  a  tent,  and  services  regularly  held  there 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  It 
would  doubtless  prove  such  an  “Annex”  as  not 
only  Pastor  Duffield,  but  all  good  citizens 
would  be  glad  of  for  the  influence  it  would 
exert  on  all  that  neighborhood.  The  first  step 
need  not  be  lessons  on  the  trombone.  New 
York  is  not  Leeds.  But  the  service  would 
need  to  be  of  the  best,  all  around.  Once 
earnestly  undertaken,  unexpected  helpers 
would  rise  up,  we  do  not  doubt. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  refers  to  the  hostility 
which  some  of  our  Christian  missionaries  have 
encountered  in  China  in  a  way  to  imply  its 
contentment,  if  not  satisfaction  thereat.  It 
interprets  these  acts  as  in  some  sort  providen¬ 
tial  offsets  for  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Christian  church  of  long  ago! 
The  view  is  perhaps  a  natural  one  for  it  to  en¬ 
tertain,  yet  we  must  regard  it  as  unwarranted 
and  misleading.  There  are  and  always  have 
been  Christians  and  Christians,  and  when 
proper  distinctions  are  made  there  is  no  ra¬ 
tional  or  righteous  way  of  connecting  such  in 
cidents  as  our  contemporary  here  brings  to¬ 
gether  under  the  caption  of  “Time’s  Revenges” : 

This  week’s  cablegrams  from  China  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  populace  in  some  of  the  Chinese 
cities  w'ere  accusing  Christian  missionaries  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  plague  which  is  now 
raging,  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  take 
flight  in  peril  of  their  lives.  It  is  feared  that 
serious  outbreaks  will  occur  owing  to  the 
superstition  of  the  masses. 

It  is  not  so  many  centuries  ago  when  the 
Black  Death,  the  most  virulent  of  the  plagues 
which  accompanied  the  return  of  the  Crusad¬ 
ers  from  the  Orient,  swept  across  Europe.  So 
filled  with  piety  were  the  masses  then,  with 
such  effect  did  they  imbibe  the  teachings  of 
good  churchmen,  their  masters,  that  instant 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  Jews.  It  was  their 
work,  of  course.  Did  they  not  poison  wells, 
slay  children  for  the  Paschal  feast,  commit  all 
kinds  of  horrors?  They  were  the  cause  of  the 
plague.  Echoing  the  traditional  cry,  which 
was  half  sanctification,  half  justification  for 
slaughter,  the  mob  fell  upon  the  Jews  and 
thousands  were  butchered  and  thousands  were 
forced  to  seize  the  pilgrim’s  staff.  Hardly  a 
Jewish  community  of  any  prominence  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  escaped  unharmed. 

That  the  Jews  should  have  been  accused  of 
c.'iusing  the  Black  Death  is  surprising  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons ;  for,  unlike  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China,  they  never  attempted  to 
propagate  their  taith  in  the  general  commun¬ 
ity.  They  lived  in  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
followed  all  the  pursuits  that  were  legally 
allowed  them,  and  participated  in  the  life  of 
their  day.  But  their  success,  due  to  economy, 
energy,  temperance,  aroused  envy.  The  fact 
that  they  escaped  in  large  measure  the  plague, 
or  suffered  but  lightly  owing  to  their  hygienic 
manner  of  living,  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
compact  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Envy, 
malice,  hatred,  fomented  besides  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  preaching  of  zealots  who  wished  Church 
and  ruler  to  gain  possession  of  the  Jew’s 
wealth,  must  have  an  outlet,  and  the  Black 
Death  furnished  the  pretext  for  robbery  and 
massacre. 

A  few  centuries  pass  by.  Time  is  never  for¬ 
getful,  but  it  requires  a  wider  sweep  than  a 
year  or  a  decade.  Its  series  of  retributions 
are  startling.  But  it  rarely  points  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  lesson  than  the  outbreak  of  supersti 
tion  in  China  against  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
not  the  first  nor  will  it  be  the  last  of  time’s 
revenges. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  Theo¬ 
sophy  varies  much  at  different  times  and 
places,  but  at  presents  it  advocates  hold  three 
characteristic  views : 

(1)  They  are  pantheists,  and  cannot  pray  to 
the  Universal  Principle  vvhich  is  the  root  of  all 
that  exists,  yet  is  a  pure  abstraction.  The 
visible  universe  depends  on  its  mutually  act¬ 
ing  forms  and  their  laws,  and  there  is  neither 
room  nor  need  for  prayer.  (2)  They  hold  a 
refined  form  of  the  old  Hindu  doctrine  of  re¬ 
incarnation,  i  e. ,  the  same  human  soul  passing 
through  many  earthly  lives  till  at  last  it  at¬ 
tains  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  truth.  (3) 
They  hold,  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  Karma, 
i.  e. ,  consequences,  or  the  merciless  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  present  incarnation  is 
the  result  of  former  ones,  and  will  itself  be 
succeeded  by  others  whose  character  it  deter¬ 
mines.  Theosophy  has  no  miracle  of  course, 
but  it  tells  of  wondrous  achievements  wrought 
according  to  higher  esoteric  laws  by  adepts  or 
“Mahatmas,”  but  these  are  mere  jugglery.  It 
teaches  the  identity  of  all  men,  i.  e.,  the  out¬ 
ward  show  being  an  illusion,  the  time  comes 
when,  body,  mind,  passion,  all  pass  away,  and 
there  remains  only  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
the  spirit  of  God. 

All  this  seems  very  absurd,  and  it  is  so,  the 


whole  consisting  of  mere  assertions  without 
any  proof ;  yet,  alas,  in  every  place  there  .are 
those  who,  professing  to  be  wise,  become  fools 
and  talk  Theosophy. 


The  Ram’s  Horn,  our  picturesque  and 
sententious  Chicago  contemporary,  refers  to 
The  Evangelist’s  quest  as  to  the  best  hundred 
Sunday-school  volumes.  It  has  itself  started 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  “best  ten  books  for  young 
people  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  ”  It  says : 

There  is  no  responsibility  more  serious  than 
that  of  selecting  good  literature  for  young 
people.  The  Library  Committee  of  a  church 
or  Sunday-school  wields  thrice  the  influence 
over  that  of  pastor,  deacons,  elders,  and  all 
combined.  An  eastern  exchange  has  done  a 
real  service  in  determining  by  a  general  vote 
what  are  “The  best  one  hundred  books  of  a 
Sunday  school  library.”  The  lists  were  so 
collated  as  to  show  how  frequently  each  book 
was  mentioned.  The  results  are  very  sugges¬ 
tive.  “Ben  Hur,”  by  Lew  Wallace,  leads, 
appearing  upon  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the 
lists.  “Stepping  Heavenward, ”by  Mrs. Prentiss, 
follows  close  upon  it.  The  third  in  popularity 
is  Buynan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  the 
fourth  is  “In  His  Name,”  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 


The  Central  Presbyterian,  our  excellent 
contemporary  of  Richmond,  V.,  says  relative 
to  the  same  matter : 

The  Evangelist  of  New  York  announces  the 
result  of  the  vote,  recently  taken  among  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday  schools  of  the  country  to 
determine  the  “best  100  books  for  a  Sunday 
school  library.”  A  list  is  published  of  the  100 
books  that  received  the  highest  votes  of  the 
Sunday-schools.  “Ben  Hur”  is  the  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Sepping  Heavenwards.”  The  third 
is  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  is  so  largely  a  work  of  fiction, 
and  has  wrought  so  much  evil  in  the  world, 
that  we  would  not  vote  to  put  it  in  a  Sunday- 
school  library  on  the  Congo.  A  few  books 
named  are  novels  that  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  regard  as  Sunday  reading.  But  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  a  list  of  excellent  books, 
strongly  religious  in  tone,  and  among  the 
classics  of  modern  English  literature.  Of  the 
one  hundred,  eighty-five  were  written  by 
women. 


The  Catholic  Review  prints  the  following  in 
its  editorial  columns  as  veritable  American 
history !  We  suggest  that  the  alien  flag,  how¬ 
ever  cherished,  was  an  impertinence  when  the 
“starry  banner”  itself  was  in  question  and 
ordeal.  But  we  quote : 

In  an  article  entitled  “America’s  Worst 
Enemies”  our  excellent  contemporary  the 
Boston  Republic  says:  “Can  anybody  recall  or 
remember  the  presence  of  an  Orange  flag  in 
the  ranks  of  the  northern  army?  Who  can  re¬ 
member  a  body  of  men  following  such  an 
emblem  to  death  and  glory  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  Union?  That  was  a  time  to  test  the 
patriotism  of  every  man  who  professed  to  hold 
patriotic  opinions  or  to  cherish  patriotic  im¬ 
pulses.  The  green  flag  of  Erin  was  frequently 
seen  at  the  front  in  some  of  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  engagements.  Enthusiastic  hosts  followed 
it  without  thought  of  .danger.  Men  died  be¬ 
neath  its  folds,  and  mingled  their  hopes  for  the 
safety  of  the  Union  with  their  dying  prayers 
for  eternal  salvation.  Irish  brigades,  regi¬ 
ments  and  companies  were  found  at  the  front 
whenever  vast  armies  were  engaged.  Who 
ever  saw  an  Orange  flag  at  the  head  of  an 
Orange  body?  Who  ever  saw  an  Orangeman 
fighting  for  the  Union?  Irish  Catholics  were 
the  best  fighters  in  the  continental  army  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  Washington  and 
his  generals  repeatedly  bore  testimony  to  this 
fact.  Irish  Catholics  were  the  most  ardent, 
loyal  and  daring  so'diers  in  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion.  They  helped  to  found  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  they  helped  to  save  it  from  disruption. 
'The  Orangemen  tried  to  prevent  its  establish¬ 
ment  a  century  ago;  they  tried  to  disrupt  it 
in  the  dark  period  from  1861  to  1865,  yet  to¬ 
day  they  claim  to  be  the  only  American  pat¬ 
riots.  And  there  are  Americans  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  who  encourage  their  wicked  and  vicious 
plottings  against  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
population.  ” 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 


First  Period  of  the  Galileean  Ministry. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTKMBEK  16.  1894. 


XII.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  Finding 
Fault  with  Jesus. 

Matt.  ix.  2-17;  Mark  ii.  1-22;  Luke  v.  17-39. 

Golden  Text. — But  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (He  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  I  say 
unto  thee.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  go  into 
thy  house.  -  Mark  ii.  10,  11. 

The  whole  summer  seems  to  have  been  sjient 
in  the  preaching  tour,  but  with  the  closing 
in  of  winter,  Jesus  was  come  home  to  Caper¬ 
naum.  These  months  had  been  a  period  of 
ever  growing  popuplarity.  His  miracles  of 
kindness.  His  gracious  words.  His  lovely 
character,  gentle  and  strong  and  utterly  self- 
forgetful,  above  all,  his  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom,  had  drawn  great  numbers  about 
Him.  Naturally  this  would  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  the 
former  were  the  educated  class,  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  teach  and  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  other  were  the  peculiarly 
pious  class,  zealous  for  the  law  as  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus  once,  and  careful  of  its  observance  to 
the  smallest  tittle.  Their  name,  which  means 
separate,  and  is  equivalent  to  Puritan,  shows 
what  was  their  notion  of  the  true  nature  of 
righteousness. 

From  the  time  of  Jesus’  return  to  Capernaum 
until  His  crucifixion,  the  attention  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  concentrated  upon 
Him,  at  first  with  unsympathetic  scrutiny, 
and  afterward  with  an  ever  growing  hostility. 
Even  so  early  as  this  the  determination  to 
watch  Him  closely  had  brought  members  of 
both  bodies  from  Judea  and  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee,  Our  lesson  to-day  shows  how  want 
of  sympathy  was  developed  into  open  censure 
on  three  occasions  and  for  three  different 
reasons. 

This  is  the  historical  aspect  of  this  lesson : 
its  spiritual  meaning  is  no  less  important ;  the 
lesson  shows  the  true  nature  of  repentance  and 
its  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Up  to  this 
point  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  in  word  and  in 
deed,  have  been  only  general ;  the  fact  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  general  nature;  to-day  we 
are  taught  one  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

1.  The  Paralytic  Borne  of  Four.  Whether 
the  home  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  was  with 
His  mother  or  with  Peter,  the  house  was  so 
crowded  by  those  who  heard  of  His  return, 
that  not  only  the  court  around  which  one 
or  more  dwellings  were  built,  but  the  narrow 
entrance  leading  to  it  was  crowded,  and  even 
the  narrow  street  about  the  door.  In  the  most 
convenient  seats,  doubtless,  were  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  while  Jesus  probably  stood  in 
view  and  hearing  of  all  upon  the  gallery  that 
surrounded  the  court.  The  story  is  familiar, 
how  a  paralytic  carried  on  his  pallet  by  four 
friends  was  borne  up  the  outer  stairway  to 
the  roof,  and  how,  having  taken  up  the  tiling 


of  the  gallery  roof,  the  friends  let  down  the 
pallet  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Everything  in  the  account  shows  that  the 
strongest  motive  of  this  man  in  coming  was 
to  hear  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  His  friends, 
indeed,  may  have  simply  desired  his  recovery, 
but  it  was  the  teaching  (Luke  v.  17)  that  the 
sick  man  wanted.  What  about  the  kingdom? 
How  may  I  enter  int  Jesus  tells  him  at  once; 
Son — that  most  endearing  title — thy  sins  are 
forgiven  (literally  are  being  forgiven;  you  may 
now  enter).  This  is  the  important  fact  of  the 
kingdom  ;  its  members  are  forgiven  sinners. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  objected  that 
Jesus  was  a  blasphemer,  because  only  God 
can  forgive  sins,  but  they — learned  and 
righteous  men — ought  to  have  known  that  the 
Son  of  man  had  authority  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  They  knew  that  the  title,  the  Son  of 
man,  the  true,  the  typical  Man,  belonged  to 
the  Messiah ;  Jesus  used  it  in  preference  to 
the  word  Messiah,  because  the  signification  of 
that  word  had,  as  we  know,  been  perverted. 
But  they  knew  that  “that  human  creature 
who  has  been  called  to  be  the  Messiah,”  must 
have  received  authority  as  God’s  representa¬ 
tive.  And  so  He  proves  it  before  their  eyes  by 
a  word  of  command,  as  easy  to  say  as  the 
word  of  forgiveness,  and  no  more  potent,  if  He 
had  not  this  authority,  but  at  which  the 
helpless  man  arose,  lifted  that  whereon  he  had 
been  lifted,  and  went  forth  before  them  all. 

2.  The  Call  of  Matthew.  Up  to  this  time 
Jesus  had  been  as  careful  not  to  arouse  opposi¬ 
tion  as  not  to  permit  false  hopes.  But  now 
that  He  had  openly  proclaimed  His  authority 
to  forgive  sins,  such  caution  would  be  need¬ 
less.  Those  who  longed  for  a  kingdom  the 
highest  expression  of  which  would  be  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  would  now  be  strongly 
attracted;  those  who  desired  a  temporal  king¬ 
dom  would  assuredly  be  repelled.  His  next  step, 
therefore,  was  one  which  would  without  doubt 
strengthen  the  dislike  of  those  who  had  before 
been  unsympathetic,  and  as  surely  give  hope 
and  courage  to  a  great  number  who  up  to  this 
time  had  not  dared  to  take  to  themselves  the 
good  tidings  of  the  kingdom. 

The  publicans,  or  tax-gatherers,  were  a 
hated  class,  both  because  the  system  of  im¬ 
posts  at  this  time  was  excessively  minute  and 
vexatious,  and  because  it  was  a  continual 
reminder  that  the  nation  was  subject  to 
Roman  authority.  The  most  despised  of  this 
most  despised  class  were  those  who  themselves 
sat  at  the  place  of  toll,  instead  of  hiring  subor¬ 
dinates.  Of  these  w'as  Levi  of  Alphveus,  better 
known  to  us  as  Matthew.  His  place  of  toll 
was  by  the  seaside ;  he  must  often  have  heard 
Jesus  preach  to  the  multitudes  gathered  there, 
had  probably  witnessed  the  call  of  the  four 
disciples,  and  longed,  but  without  hope,  to  be 
permitted  such  a  discipleship.  Now,  as  Jesus 
was  passing  by,  going  to  the  sands  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  accommodation  of  the  multitudes  who 
resorted  to  Him  in  consequence  of  His  last 
miracle,  Jesus  speaks  to  Levi  as  He  has  prob 
ably  often  done  before,  but  this  time  with  the 
words.  Follow  Me.  Who  can  but  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  leap  of  heart  with  which  he  for¬ 
sook  all  and  rose  up  and  followed  Him! 

Immediately  after  the  call  of  Peter  we  find 
Jesus  in  His  house ;  when  Zacchseus  followed 
Him  in  his  heart  (Luke  xix.  3),  Jesus  invited 
Himself  to  Zacchseus’  house ;  now  we  shortly 
find  Him  at  a  feast  in  Matthew’s  house; 
perhaps  this  was  one  way  hy  which  He 
cemented  the  bond  with  His  new  followers — a 
thought  that  teaches  us  something  of  our 
social  duties  in  Christian  fellowship.  The 
feast,  we  must  believe,  was  made  not  so  much 
to  do  honor  to  Jesus,  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  publicans  and  others  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  frequent  the  synagogue  to  sit  down  with 
Him  and  hear  His  teachings.  And  now,  at  the 


open  murmurings  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
not  within  themselves,  as  before  (Mark  ii.  8), 
but  to  His  disciples,  for  they  do  not  even  yet 
dare  openly  oppose  Him,  He  explains  more 
fully  the  nature  of  the  forgivenses  of  sins  and 
of  the  character  of  His  kingdom. 

The  Jews  had  believed  and  taught  that  the 
favor  of  God  depended  upon  the  condition  of 
a  man’s  heart;  that  a  repentant  man  might  be 
forgiven,  and  therefore  called  of  God.  Jesus 
teaches  that  this  truth  is  rather  to  be  looked 
on  from  the  reverse  side.  He  first  calls  the 
sinner  to  Himself,  and  so  makes  Him  a  peni¬ 
tent  ;  first  assures  him  of  the  forgiving  love  of 
God,  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;  and  that 
man  is  bound  to  Him  in  contrition  and  desire 
for  obedience  for  evermore.  It  was  sinners 
whom  He  had  come  to  call  to  the  kingdom; 
Matthew  (ix.  13)  and  Mark  (ii.  17)  say  nothing 
about  repentance.  His  call  then  was  the  same 
that  it  had  always  been :  into  the  kingdom. 
The  whole,  the  righteous,  were  members  of  it 
already ;  they  needed  no  call,  for  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  righteousness  included,  not 
merely  (like  the  Greek)  conformity’  to  law, 
but  also  a  disposition  to  accept  the  will  of 
God.  By  this  test  these  murmuring  scribes 
and  Pharisees  might,  if  they  would,  judge  of 
the  character  of  their  own  righteousness. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  “a  kingdom  of  .  grace 
in  order  to  be  a  kingdom  of  holiness.”  Re¬ 
pentance  is  its  foundation,  but  its  chief  corner¬ 
stone  is  the  love  of  God  in  Christ;  it  is  those 
who  are  in,  not  those  who  are  out,  who  repent 
of  the  sins  that  they  have  committed. 

3.  The  Qnesfion  about  Fasting.  They  had 
complained  of  His  eating  in  bad  company ; 
now  they  go  a  step  farther  and  complain  of 
His  not  requiring  His  disciples  to  fast.  In 
this  matter  they  found  it  easy  and  expedient 
to  gain  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  to  their 
side,  though  naturally  these  would  be  the 
friends  of  Jesus.  The  figure  by  which  Jesus 
answered  must  have  gone  home  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  first  heard  their  own  Master 
use  it,  in  joy  at  the  “increase”  of  Jesus.  Fast¬ 
ing,  Jesus  taught  them,  was  the  natural 
expression  of  sorrow,  and  therefore  by  a  figure 
of  repentance.  But  His  disciples  had  reason 
for  joy,  not  sorrow.  Their  time  of  fasting 
would  indeed  come ;  but  sorrow  in  itself  is  no 
more  moral  than  joy.  It  was  useless  to  try  to 
compress  the  new  spirit  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  old  forms  of  a  former  time ;  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  old  would  be  injured,  and  the 
new  itself  destroyed.  A  new  spirit,  a  new 
condition  of  things  must  come  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom;  for  this  new  forms  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  found.  It  is  indeed 
natural  for  men  to  prefer  the  accustomed ; 
natural  to  think  that  the  old  ways,  old  ritual, 
old  forms  are  good  enough.  Christ  does  not 
say  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  He  simply  offers 
the  new  to  those  who  will  receive  them. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

Jesus  at  Jacob’s  Well. 

John  iv.  9-2(5. 

Golden  ,Text. — Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst. 
— John  iv.  14. 

This  lesson  being  Che  same  as  that  of  August 
2,  1891,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
verses,  we  reproduce  that  in  substance.  The 
passage  which  lies  betw’een  this  lesson  and 
that  of  last  Sunday,  John  iii.  17  iv.  8,  was 
treated  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  for 
August  19th  (Evangelist  of  August  9th),  to 
which  students  of  this  passage  are  referred. 

The  lesson  opens  with  Jesus  sitting  beside 
Jacob’s  well,  near  a  city  of  Samaria,  through 
which  he  and  tw’o  or  three  disciples  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  theii'  way  to  Galilee.  A  Samaritan 
woman  having  come  to  draw  water,  Jesus  asks 
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her  for  a  draught,  His  disciples  having  gone 
away  to  buy  food. 

Verse  9.  We  are  not  to  understand  that  the 
woman  refused  the  Lord's  request.  Such  ex¬ 
treme  discourtesy  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
such  a  woman  as  she  evidently  was,  for  sinful 
though  she  may  have  been,  she  is  here  shown 
to  be  too  large  hearted  and  earnest  minded  to 
be  capable  of  a  fault  which  could  spring  only 
from  a  petty  spirit.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  believe  that  the  question  which 
expressed  her  natural  surprise  at  the  request 
was  asked  after  the  request  had  been  complied 
with.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  antagonism 
between  Jews  and  Samaritans  extended  to  a 
refusal  of  the  common  courtesy  of  water. 

Verse  10.  Water  itself  in  the  hot  eastern 
countries  is  preeminently  the  gift  oj  God.  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  method  of  Jesus 
thus  to  raise  the  thought  of  His  interlocutor 
from  the  thing  known  and  obvious, to  a  higher, 
but  analogous  truth.  That  which  He  has  to 
give  is  THE  gift  of  God,  yet  its  reception  is 
evidently  indissolubly  linked  with  the  knowl 
edge  of  Jesus,  irho  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give 
me  to  drink  To  know  Him  is  in  itself  to 
receive  the  living  ivater,  that  inner  life  of  the 
Spirit  which  necessarily  follows  from  the 
reception  of  Christ  by  faith. 

ERSES  11,  13.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
woman  did  not  at  first  understand,  for  though 
the  prophets  (Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii. 
13),  had  taught  that  living  water  was  a  type  of 
spiritual  quickening,  this  woman  of  Samaria 
knew  nothing  of  the  prophets.  She  knew  that 
the  living  spring  which  bubbled  up  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  was  very  far  below  the  reach 
of  this  stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  draw 
with.  Evidently  then  He  was  speaking  in  a 
figure,  but  what  was  His  meaning?  Was  He 
a  prophet  like  Moses,  who  could  bring  water 
out  of  the  rock  ?  One  greater  than  the  Father 
Jacob  from  whom  the  Samaritans  tenaciously 
traced  their  lineage,  and  who  had  refreshed 
his  large  family  and  his  great  flocks  and  herds 
from  this  well  which  he  had  dug  with  toil? 

Verses  13,  14.  Still  speaking  in  a  sort  of 
enigma,  Jesus  by  that  very  enigma  leads  her 
forward  a  new  step  toward  the  light.  She  has 
perceived  that  the  water  He  proffers  her  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  ordinary  means :  He  now 
shows  her  that  it  differs  also  in  essential  char¬ 
acter  from  that  which  she  can  procure  for 
herself  from  her  father  Jacob’s  well.  All  tem¬ 
poral  satisfactions  are  short-lived,  like  the 
satisfying  of  thirst  with  water,  be  it  never  so 
sparkling.  Not  so  with  that  age  long  satis¬ 
faction  which  He  has  to  give. 

Verse  15.  The  woman’s  answer  is  not  a 
flippant  jest.  The  serious  address  {Lord,  but 
properly  here  translated.  Sir),  the  evident  sigh 
of  weariness,  that  I  pass  not  this  way  to  draw — 
there  may  be  ignorance,  misapprehension  here, 
but  there  surely  is  not  flippancy.  She  does 
believe  that  He  has  help  for  her,  though  of 
what  character  she  knows  not.  And  she  has 
felt  vaguely,  perhaps,  and  fitfully,  but  most 
surely,  as  all  humanity  has  felt,  the  emptiness 
and  wearisomeness  of  the  perpetual  round  of 
a  life  lived  only  for  earthly  things. 

Verses  10-18.  She  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  close  personal  application  of  the  truth 
can  be  made.  That  heart-weariness,  that 
emptiness  of  life,  are  the  direct  result  of  sin. 
And  she  understands  this  so  far,  that  she  has 
no  desire  to  hide  from  this  Man  whom  she  is 
impelled  to  trust,  the  plague  spot  of  her  life. 
Or  if  she  does  not  understand  so  far  as  this, 
the  impulse  to  be  true  is  irresistible  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  Truth  as  well  as  Life. 
The  knowledge  which  Jesus  here  displays  of 
her  history  cannot  be  the  human  knowledge 
of  ii.  25.  It  must  have  been  received  by  an 
illumination  from  above. 

Verses  19,  20.  The  woman’s  answer  is  by 


implication  a  full  confession  of  sin.  It  is 
more.  She  not  only  admits  that  the  Stranger 
is  correct  in  His  judgment  of  her ;  she  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  source  of  His  knowledge  is  not 
common  report,  which  she  might  easily  sup¬ 
pose  had  reached  His  ears ;  it  is,  she  profoundly 
feels,  the  knowledge  of  one  who  has  read  her 
heart. 

If  we  had  wanted  proof  that  this  woman, 
notwithstanding  her  sin,  was  possessed  of  good 
ability  and  breadth  of  character,  we  should 
find  it  here,  when  with  the  first  recognition  of 
the  prophetic  character  of  the  Stranger,  she 
asks  Him  to  settle  the  one  burning  question  of 
the  Samaritan  faith.  To  one  already  feeling 
the  first  motions  of  repentance,  the  question 
of  the  form  of  worship  was  a  vital  one.  She 
would  turn  to  God ;  what  was  indeed  His 
appointed  way? 

Verse  21.  The  exquisite  tact  of  JesuS 
appears  here  no  less  than  His  flawless  truth. 
Had  He  told  her  that  her  own  people  were 
in  error,  and  the  Jews  correct  in  their 
view  as  as  to  the  place  of  w’orship.  He  would 
have  discouraged,  if  He  had  not  repelled  her. 
It  would  have  been  so  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  her  to  go  to  Jerusalem !  But  He 
points  her  to  the  higher  truth,  which  was  the 
most  important  one.  The  real  question  was 
not  where  to  worship,  but  whom,  and  in  point¬ 
ing  her  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  that  He  is 
not  simply  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaacs  but 
the  Father  of  men ;  in  revealing  thus  to  her 
in  one  lightning  flash  that  crowning  truth,  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  minor  truth  would 
fall  into  its  own  due  order.  He  prepared  Tboth 
her  heait  and  her  mind  for  the  subordinate 
fact  that  the  Jews,  not  the  Samaritans,  were 
right  in  the  question  of  place.  In  fact  the 
question  of  place  w’as  soon  to  lose  all  import¬ 
ance.  There  conieth  an  hour  when  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  would  be  as  much  a  ruin  as  that 
on  Gerizim  had  been  for  the  past  hundred 
and  thirty  years. 

Verses  23-24.  But  Israel  is  so  far  right  (and 
Samaria  wrong),  that  they  have  accepted  the 
prophets  who  taught  them  the  nature  of  God, 
while  Samaria  rejected  their  teachings,  and 
therefore  salvation  must  be  of  (must  proceed 
from)  the  Jeivs,  because  only  in  a  proper 
knowledge  of  God  can  it  be  found.  But  the 
method  of  worship,  as  well  as  its  object,  is  of 
a  high  importance,  because  it  grows  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  its  object.  The  Father  must 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  merely 
in  sincerity.  The  Samaritan  might  be  entirely 
sincere  in  his  worship.  But  those  who  are  the 
true  worshippers  who,  recognizing  that  God 
is  a  Spirit,  come  to  him,  not  through  forms 
and  ceremonies,  but  in  the  direct  communion 
of  a  true  spiritual  service.  In  telling  her  that 
the  Father  seeketh  mwh  to  trorship  Him,  He 
invites  her  and  all  Samaritans  to  become  the 
people  of  God. 

Verses  25,  20.  There  is  here  the  same 
unspoken  question  which  we  found  in  the 
words  of  Nicodemus  (iii.  2).  The  Samaritans 
indulged  the  Messianic  hope,  though  differing 
from  the  Jews  in  their* notion  of  the  Messiah’s 
power  and  work.  This  Prophet  who  spoke  to 
her  so  graciously  and  with  such  wonderfully 
illuminating  and  compelling  power,  was  He 
indeed  the  One  like  unto  Moses,  for  whom  they 
were  looking?  The  direct  and  open  avowal  of 
Jesus  in  response  to  this  unasked  question,  is 
most  remarkable.  He  did  not  so  asnwer  Nico¬ 
demus,  the  learned  doctor,  nor  did  He  ever 
again,  until  the  very  close  of  His  ministry,  so 
distinctly  declare  Himself.  His  time  in 
Samaria  was  short.  The  fields  there  were 
white  to  the  harvest  (verse  85).  He  had  but 
two  short  days  in  which  to  do  a  great  work. 
With  that  wonderful  sympathy  with  human 
needs  which  most  perfectly  reveals  H’s  divin¬ 
ity,  He  went  directly  to  the  point  in  this  two 


days’s  ministry,  giving  to  these  willing  Samari¬ 
tans  precisely  the  truth  they  needed  the 
knowledge  of  Himself  (verse  42). 


Christian 

Enheavor. 


By  the  Kev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

I.ongiiig8. 

Sept.  10.  For  safety.  Psalm  91 ;  1-16. 

11.  For  rigbteous^e^8.  Psalm  90;  7-17. 

12.  For  plenty.  Psalm  37 : 16-40. 

13.  For  power.  Psalm  73 : 1-28. 

,  14.  For  joy.  Jeremiab  31  : 10-17. 

15.  For  love.  Romans  13: 8-14. 

16.  Topic— Human  longings  and  their  satisfaction. 

Isaiah  55: 1- 13. 

This  chapter  is  an  official  proclamation  to 
the  poor  in  spirit,  to  the  spiritual  spendthrift, 
to  the  soul  hungry,  to  the  sin  stricken,  to  the 
restless,  dissatisfied  and  troubled  ones.  It  is 
like  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  which 
President  Lincoln  issued  to  the  slaves  during 
the  rebellion.  For  long  years  they  had  been 
in  bondage,  bitter  and  cruel  like  that  of 
Egypt,  and  with  no  hope  of  deliverance.  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long !”  had  been  their  cry. 
Their  songs  were  a  plaint.  Their  prayers  were 
for  freedom.  They  went  about  their  tasks  as 
if  wearing  fetters.  They  felt  that  they  were 
men,  and  yet  they  were  slaves.  They  would 
do  or  give  anything  and  everything  for  free¬ 
dom.  And  when  their  prayer  was  answered, 
when  freedom  came  in  a  moment,  it  was  too 
good ;  they  could  not  believe  it  They  had  not 
to  flee  from  bondage,  or  to  earn  their  freedom, 
it  was  a  gift,  theirs  for  the  taking.  No  won¬ 
der  Moses  and  Liconln  are  their  heroes  and  the 
types  of  the  Christ,  the  deliverance  from  sin. 
This 

Proclaiuat  Ifiii  of  Salviitloii 
finds  added  force  when  we  consider  its  origin. 
Throughout  this  prophecy,  from  the  first 
chapter  where  the  Lord  says,  “Come  now  let 
us  reason  together;  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool,”  we  find  many  passages  like  those  which 
culminate  in  this  proclamation,  showing 
the  preparation  for  it.  But  in  the  chap¬ 
ters  which  immediately  precede,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fifty-second,  we  have  foretold 
the  coming  of  Christ  with  greater  clearnses 
and  fullness.  His  appearance  and  reception 
and  atonement  and  reward.  On  the  ground 
of  what  He  does  the  Church  shall  be  enlarged 
and  spread  among  the  nations,  and  shall  con¬ 
quer  her  enemies  gloriously. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation  was  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  made  to  save  the  Union,  while  it  also  had 
in  it  the  elements  of  righteousness.  The 
proclamation  of  salvation  to  the  nations  was 
founded  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesua 
Christ,  and  grounded  in  His  righteousness. 
He  purchased  the  privilege  of  offering  fnH 
free  grace,  pardon,  and  jieace  to  rebels  against 
the  law  of  God. 

The  proclamation  begins  with  an  exclamation 
to  arrest  the  attention.  Ho!  Hear!  It  is  for 
all,  and  particularly  for  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  what  it  offers.  Water  is  often  used  in 
the  Bible  as  a  figure  for  salvation.  Christ  told 
the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria  that  He 
would  give  the  living  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.  He  called  Himself  “The 
Water  of  Life."  The  Revelation  closes  with 
the  invitation  like  this  in  Isaiah,  “Whosoever 
will  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 
Water  is  everywhere.  It  gushes  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  courses  down  the  rivers,  springs 
up  in  the  deserts.  It  is  everywhere,  because 
it  nourishes  life.  Water  carriers  cry  through 
the  streets  in  the  East. 

“  The  Water  of  I.lfe.*' 

So  fully  does  salvation  flow  forth  from  Christ, 
and  as  freely  also.  One  need  have  no  money 
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to  buy  it.  It  is  God’s  gift  to  all.  And  better, 
He  gives  as  freely  wine  and  milk  which  cost 
labor.  He  supplies  not  only  one,  but  every 
need.  All  fullness  is  in  Him. 

The  invitation  now  becomes  a  pjea,  Why 
squander  your  money  on  that  which  does  no 
good?  Why  labor  for  that  which  gives  no 
satisfaction?  Why  live  for  naught?  “Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  of  God.”  There  is  something  more  and 
better  to  live  for  than  to  gratify  appetite  and 
to  satisfy  bodily  cravings.  The  mind  is  to  be 
fed  and  the  spirit  to  be  satisfied.  The  life  is 
more  than  meat.  Give  to  the  body  and  to 
this  life  its  full  measure  of  service,  and  yet 
there  is  something  above  and  more  abiding  to 
which  they  should  minister.  And  they  have 
their  limit  where  they  cease  to  minister  to  the 
higher  life.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  life  in  the  world? 
Naked  as  he  came  into  the  world  must  he  go 
out  of  it,  and  can  carry  nothing  with  him 
except  what  he  is  in  mind  and  spirit.  Man 
is  a  spirit  and  has  a  body.  The  body  dies, 
but  the  spirit  is  immortal.  All  is  vanity  if 
one  lives  for  this  life,  and  all  is  gain  if  one 
lives  for  the  eternal  life.  The  proclamation 
urges  to 

Hearken  unto  God, 

to  listen  to  Him  as  the  height  of  wisdom,  to 
eat  that  which  is  good  for  the  spirit,  and  to 
delight  in  the  abundance  of  the  divine  gifts. 
No  one  need  go  hungrj"  or  starving  while 
manna  from  heaven  falls  around  him. 

The  body  has  its  needs,  which  are  expressed 
in  its  appetites,  and  these  are  not  to  be 
indulged,  but  controlled.  The  mind  has  its 
desires,  and  these,  like  the  instincts  of  animals, 
direct  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  life  in  this 
world.  These  desires  for  life,  for  knowledge 
and  prosperity  and  power  and  honor  and  all 
good  in  this  world,  are  proper  and  good  to  the 
end  of  ministering  to  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  spirit  alone,  and  there  they  find  their 
limit.  Sought  for  their  own  sake  alone,  they 
are  vain  and  evil  and  idols,  and  keep  one  from 
God  and  spiritual  life  and  growth.  The  Spirit, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  needs  God  himself, 
and  finds  its  life  and  blessing  in  Him.  It 
needs  knowledge  and  love  in  communion  with 
God.  It  finds  its  exercise  and  satisfaction  in 
faith  and  service,  in  prayer  and  worship.  Only 
as  man  has  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  he  sanctified.  But  it  is  as  a  sinner  that 
man  most  needs  God.  Sin  produces  an 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  there  can  be  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  it.  There  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked.  He  is  as  the  troubled  sea.  Conscience 
condemns  him.  The  law  of  God  condemns 
him.  The  cross  of  Christ  much  more  con¬ 
demns  him.  He  needs  pardon  of  sin  and  to 
hear  God  say,  “Go  in  peace.”  He  needs 
reconciliation  with  God  to  be  justified.  He 
will  find  blessedness  only  when  he  hungers 
and  thirsts  after  righteousness. 

And  the  proclamation  invites  him  to  come  to 
God,  to  hear  God’s  invitation,  and  his  soul 
shall  live.  God  will  not  only  feed  him,  but 
will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  of  grace 
and  help.  Christ  will  become  the  Captain  of 
bis  salvation.  Nay,  more,  he  is  urged  to  seek 
the  Lord,  and  while  He  may  be  found,  and  to 
call  while  He  is  near.  If  he  will  repent  of  his 
sin,  God  will  abundantly  pardon.  If  he  will 
walk  in  God’s  way  and  believe  His  words,  he 
shall  find  mercy  and  peace  beyond  what  he 
can  conceive.  God  delights  to  show  mercy  to 
sinners.  Solomon,  the  great  son  of  David, 
had  no  abiding  satisfaction  in  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  or  in  wealth  and  splendor,  or  in  learning 
and  ambition,  but  found  all  vanity  until  he 
sought  the  Lord.  Pardon,  peace,  joy,  hope, 
satisfaction,  deep,  abiding,  growing,  and 
eternal  are  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  says 
to  all,  “Come  unto  Me.” 


The  Children  at  Home, 


TWO  LITTLE  GIRIiS  I  KNOW. 

I  koow  a  little  girl 
(You?  Oh,  no!) 

Who.  when  she's  asked  to  go  to  bed. 

Does  just  so: 

She  briDi28  a  dozen  wrinkles  out. 

And  takes  the  dimples  in ; 

She  puckers  up  her  pretty  lips. 

And  then  she  dues  begin : 

“  Oh,  dear  me  I  I  don’t  see  why ! 

All  the  others  sit  up  late. 

And  why  can't  I?” 

Another  little  girl  I  know 
With  curly  pate. 

Who  says.  “  When  I’m  a  great  big  girl. 

I’ll  sit  up  late. 

But  mamma  says  ’twill  make  me  grow 
To  be  an  early  bird.” 

So  she  and  dolly  trot  away 
Without  another  word. 

.  Oh,  the  sunny  smiles  and  the  eyes  so  blue. 

And,  why  yes.  now  1  think  of  it,  she  looks  like  you. 


THE  CHILD’S  DAY  BOOK. 

One  of  the  best  and  prettiest  books  to  put 
inte  the  hands  of  a  child  is  “The  Child’s  Day 
Book.  ”  Oftentimes  we  are  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  some  book  that  is  suitable  for  a  birth¬ 
day  or  a  Christmas  gift.  This  little  book  is 
just  what  will  help  a  child  to  make  the  days 
happier  for  itself  and  all  those  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  is  arranged  by  Margaret  Sidney,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Pepper  Books,”  which  are  so  pop¬ 
ular  among  our  young  people.  It  is  arranged, 
as  she  says  on  the  title  page,  “with  helps  to¬ 
ward  the  joy  of  living  and  the  beautiful  heav¬ 
en  above.”  There  is  a  text  of  Scripture  and 
verses  for  every  day  in  the  month  : 

First  Day. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for 
this  is  right  (Eph.  vi.  1). 

Little  child,  now  breaks  the  dawn 

Of  a  new  and  hippy  morn ; 

Turn  your  eres  to  see  the  light : 

Oone  are  all  the  shades  of  night. 

God  sent  yon  slei  p,  soft  folded  deep 

In  gentle  rest,  jour  strength  to  keep  : 

God  gives  this  day,  a  beaming  ray. 

To  help  you  on  your  heavenward  way. 

—Margaret  Sidney. 

Another  day  opens  with  the  beautiful  words : 
“And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  wit^h  wisdom ;  and  the  grace  of 
God  was  upon  him”  (Luke  ii.  40). 

I  love  the  beginnings  of  things; 

For  then  you  feel  stronger  and  braver. 

More  ready  to  climb  and  to  try ; 

The  old  day  of  blunders  is  over,  the  time  for  mistakes  is 
gone  by. 

And  somehow  or  other  the  future  is  luller  of  light  and  of 
cheer 

Wlien  a  little  maid  peeps  at  the  world  thiough  the  first 
new  days  of  ttie  year. 

A  page  at  the  end  of  the  month  is  given  to 
“Selections  from  the  Children’s  Creed,”  taken 
from  “Dean  Stanley  with  the  Children”  ;  among 
them,  “Goodness,  kindness  to  one  another, 
unselfishness,  fairness  and  uprightness— these 
are  the  best  things  in  the  world”;  “There  was 
once  one  Child,  one  Man,  so  good  to  all  about 
Him,  so  good  to  little  children,  that  He  has 
hown  us  better  than  any  one  else  what  is  the 
true  likeness  of  that  unseen  Goodness  which 
we  call  God,  and  which  we  still  hope  to  know 
in  Heaven.”  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  eight 
blank  pages— “My  Own  Journal.”  On  those 
pages  the  little  ones  can  enter  any  important 
event  that  occurs  in  the  month,  or  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  birthday  dates  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home  or  their  little  friends. 
“The  Child’s  Day  Book”  is  published  by  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Susan  T.  Perry. 


Mrs.  Maria  A.  West,  for  many  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Constantinoble  and  author  of  “The 
Romance  of  Missions,”  is  dead. 


THE  LITTLE  BLACK  CRICKET. 

I  suppose  all  the  children  have  seen  and 
heard  the  crickets  that  come  at  the  close  of 
summer  to  tell  us  winter  is  coming  again. 
Some  of  you,  city  children,  however,  may  not 
have  seen  one  even  if  you  have  heard  its  chirp. 
A  little  boy,  who  had  never  been  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time  of  the  crickets’  coming,  was 
lying  ill  in  a  room  of  a  tenement  house  in  the 
crowded  part  of  the  city.  His  father  and 
mother  worked  very  hard  during  the  day,  and 
when  they  fell  asleep  he  did  not  like  to  speak 
to  them  and  waken  them.  Many  times  he 
kept  awake  for  hours  and  felt  very  lonely. 
One  night  he  heard  a  cricket  chirping ;  he 
thought  it  was  a  bird,  and  told  his  mother  the 
next  morning  that  a  little  bird  had  come  into 
the  room  and  sung  to  him.  His  mother 
thought  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  gave  but 
little  heed  to  his  words.  The  next  night  it 
sang  the  same  tune,  and  three  nights  after¬ 
wards  the  mother  heard  it,  and  she  said, 
“That  isn’t  a  bird,  child;  it’s  only  a  little 
black  cricket.  I  will  get  the  broom  and  drive 
it  out.” 

“O  please  don’t,  mother;  it  is  so  much  com¬ 
pany  for  me  when  I  lie  awake  nights  alone.” 

But  the  mother  kept  awake  and  heard  it  too, 
and  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  for  it  made  her 
think  of  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl  and 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  coun 
try.  The  next  morning  she  hunted  all  about 
for  the  cricket,  but  it  hid  itself  so  securely 
she  could  not  find  it,  and  it  sang  again  when 
night  came.  Then  the  mother  went  over  to 
the  place  where  she  heard  the  noise,  but  the 
little  cricket  stopped  chirping  and  hopped 
somewhere  out  of  sight.  The  sick  boy  cried, 
for  he  thought  his  little  friend  of  the  night 
had  gone ;  but  after  the  mother  fell  asleep  the 
loyal  friend  began  his  chirping  again. 

After  a  time  the  boy  grew  strong  and  welt, 
and  could  go  out  in  the  street  to  play,  and  the 
faithful  cricket  went  away  and  he  did  not 
hear  its  chirping  any  more  Where  it  came 
from  and  how  it  got  to  the  city,  and  up  in 
that  little  boj^’s  room  in  the  tenement-house, 
nobody  ever  knew.  Many  a  time  the  boy  it 
had  cheered  in  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night 
time  longed  to  know  where  the  cricket  had 
gone,  bat  only  God,  who  made  the  little  crea¬ 
ture,  knew  why  and  from  whence  it  came,  or 
whither  it  went.  P. 


MR  WHITTIER’S  MOTHER. 

The  poet  Whitter  was  a  grave  Quaker  and  a 
tender-hearted  man,  but  he  told  this  amusing 
story  of  his  mother’s  voyage  by  steamer  to 
Portland : 

“My  mother,”  he  said,  “was  not  used  to 
travelling  by  water,  and  she  had  a  new  Quaker 
bonnet  made  to  go  on  her  journey.  When  we 
were  well  out  to  sea  she  became  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  took  off  her  new  bonnet  and 
placed  it  on  a  chair  beside  her.  Her  discom¬ 
fort  increased,  she  changed  her  position  and 
sat  down  on  the  new  bonnet.  Thee  knows 
Quaker  bonnets  will  not  bear  sitting  on.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  good  woman,  and  she 
said  • 

“‘John,  I  want  thee  to  take  me  right  home.  ’ 

“But,  mother,  we  are  way  out  to  sea;  I 
can^t  take  thee  home. 

“‘Can’t  thee  get  the  boat  to  turn  round?  I 
feel  very  sick,  and  my  new  bonnet  will  never 
do  to  wear  to  friend  Smith’s  in  Portland.’ 

“No,  mother,  thee’ll  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it  now. 

“‘O,  John,  thee  must  never  take  me  again 
on  the  water;  I  do’  know  as  I  shall  live  to 
get  home.  ’  ” 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  WALKING  STICK. 

Queen  Victoria’s  walking  stick  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one  historically.  It  is  made  of  oak,  cut 
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from  the  famous  tree  or  Bascobel  that  shel¬ 
tered  her  predecessor,  Charles  II.,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  As  a  handle  it  has  a 
quaint  little  Indian  idol,  which  Her  Majesty 
received  from  the  spoils  of  Seringapatam. 

THE  TEACHER’S  BEST  GIFT. 

To  say  that  the  Sunday-school  teacher’s  best 
gift  is  a  gift  for  teaching  sounds  like  a  truism, 
and  is  so,  perhaps,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not 
entirely  true.  Some  years  ago  a  prize  was 
offered  for  the  best  article  on  “How  to  help 
the  Poor,”  and  in  the  contest  for  that  prize 
many  excellent  papers  were  written  which 
were  afterward  published.  From  all  of  them 
in  different  ways  the  truth  emerged  that  the 
best  gift  of  the  I’ich  to  the  poor  was  the  gift 
of  07ie’fi  self.  Not  money  nor  money’s  worth, 
not  even  employment,  important  as  that  is, 
was  found  to  be  of  so  much  value  as  the  friend¬ 
ship  which  was  offered  by  the  nmn  or  woman 
of  intelligence,  judgment  and  heart  who  was 
willing  to  give  himself  or  herself  to  the  poor 
as  Friendly  Visitor. 

This  was  almost  a  new  discovery  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  yet  the  truth  on  which  it 
is  based  is  as  old  as  that  ejaculation  of  St. 
Paul,  uttered  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  “Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeaka¬ 
ble  gift!”  For  the  gift  of  God  which  tran¬ 
scends  expression  is  not  pardon,  not  salvation, 
not  eternal  life— it  is  Himself.  God  giving 
himself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
personal  Friend  of  each  individual  in  a  lost 
world,  that  was  the  Gift  which  Paul  could  find 
no  words  to  describe.  All  down  the  ages  the 
most  precious  possession  of  the  Christian  has 
been  the  personal  friendship  and  companion 
ship  of  God  in  Christ.  And  just  as  far  as  the 
Christian  realizes  in  his  character  the  ideal  of 
God’s  image  in  which  he  was  created,  just  so 
far  is  his  true  friendship  the  most  valuable 
gift  which  he  can  bestow  on  those  who  need, 
whatever  their  needs  and  whatever  his  own 
external  endowments. 

These  are  thoughts  which  every  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  especially  every  young 
Sunday-school  teacher,  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  and  make  a  i)art  of  her  experience.  The 
best  gift  of  intellect,  the  most  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  the  hiahest  type  of  character,  are  none 
too  good  to  be  brought  into  the  service  of  any 
class,  whether  of  infants  or  little  boys  or  girls, 
or  of  men  and  women.  But  the  teacher  who 
studies  the  lesson  exhaustively,  who  brings 
all  her  best  powers  of  illustration,  of  argu¬ 
ment,  of  personal  magnetism  to  its  teaching, 
who  prays  earnestly  and  faithfully  for  each 
member  of  her  class,  who  visits  them  regu¬ 
larly,  who  loves  them  unaffectedly  even,  has 
yet  withheld  from  them  her  best  gift.  Not 
what  she  does,  studying,  talking,  teaching, 
praying,  visiting,  loving,  even,  is  the  most 
valuable  element  in  her  work,  but  what  she  is 
and  what  she  is  to  those  who  are  her  jmpils. 

Does  this  sound  a  little  vague?  Does  some 
young  teacher  say,  “How  can  I  reveal  to  my 
scholars  what  I  am  except  by  what  I  do?” 
Simply  by  putting  all  your  heart  into  what 
you  do,  Jtof  as  an  interest  to  yourself  but  as  a 
gift  to  your  pupils.  You  are  interested  in 
them  ;  yes,  and  it  acids  a  delightful  zest  to 
your  own  life,  but  how  much  does  it  add  to 
theirs?  You  go  to  see  them;  yes,  and  you 
partly  enjoy  it  and  partly  enjoy  the  feeling 
that  you  are  doing  your  duty  and  properly 
looking  after  your  class  ;  but  how  much  richer, 
more  full  of  happiness  and  help,  was  your  pu¬ 
pil’s  life  for  that  visit  of  yours  last  Saturday? 
He  was  glad  to  see  jou,  surely;  proud,  no 
doubt,  to  have  “Teacher"  come  to  see  him ; 
but  how  much  of  yourself  did  j"ou  leave  be¬ 
hind?  How  much  more  encouraged  was  he  to 
do  right,  how  much  helped  in  his  little  per¬ 
plexities:  how  much  more  did  he  know  of  the 


real  meaning  of  the  Christian’s  life,  service  of 
God  and  of  one  another,  because  of  your  visit? 

Your  best  powers  are  not  good  enough  to 
serve  the  weakest  and  most  insignificant  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  class  unless  they  are  raised  to  in¬ 
finity,  as  the  mathematician  would  say,  by 
yourself.  Put  your  whole  heart  into  waking 
up  the  sluggish  intelligence  of  that  boy,  into 
curing  the  silly  self-conceit  of  that  girl  by 
giving  her  a  better  object  of  interest  and  a 
truer  standard.  Learn  so  to  know  them  that 
your  judgment  will  avail  to  help  them  in  their 
little  difhculties ;  become  so  thoroughly  at 
one  wdth  them  that  they  will  be  glad  to  con¬ 
fess  to  you  their  faults,  being  sure  that  you 
will  faithfully  hold  their  confidence  as  sacred, 
and  loyally  and  wisely  help  them  to  do  better. 
Never  talk  of  them  to  your  friends  as  inter¬ 
esting  creatures  whose  peculiarities  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  half  hour’s  harmless  amusement.  It 
hurts  you  more  than  it  hurts  them,  and  you 
know  that  it  would  hurt  them  if  they  knew  of 
your  doing  so.  You  will  not  do  so,  indeed,  if 
you  have  so  given  yourself  to  them  in  Christ- 
like  love  and  service  that  their  interests,  foi¬ 
bles,  weaknesses,  are  as  near  your  heart  as  are 
your  own. 

A  Sunday-school  class  is  a  very  precious 
trust ;  so  precious  and  demanding  so  much  of 
time  and  heart  that  the  young  teacher,  at 
least,  should  be  very  slow  to  take  up  any  other 
religious  or  benevolent  work.  It  is  enough  if 
she  so  gives  herself  in  Christlike  gift — gift  un 
speakable,  to  five  or  six  that  each  of  them  shall 
long  to  do  the  same,  and  shall  do  it.  So  even 
in  one  brief  lifetime  the  circles  of  true  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  might  widen  and  overlap  until 
all  the  world  would  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. — 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton  in  Advocate  and 
Guardian. 


A  JAPANESE  .STUDENT. 

One  of  the  most  industrious  students  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  is  Miss  Sbido  Mori,  a  Japanese 
girl.  Her  father  is  a  wealthy  banker  of  Yan- 
agawn,  Kinshu,  Japan,  and  all  the  family  are 
devoted  Christians.  Miss  Mori  has  come  to 
this  countrj’  to  fit  herself  by  study  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  her  native  country.  “I  canse 
over,”  she  says,  “with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  are  missionaries  to  Japan  from  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  My  father  was  converted  and 
baptized  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I 
was  educated  in  Japan  in  a  mission  school  di¬ 
rected  by  Congregationalists.  I  do  not  think 
the  denomination  makes  any  difference.  Mr. 
Davis  was  settled  about  fifty  miles  from  my 
honre,  and  I  went  to  their  home  and  lived  for 
a  little  while  before  I  came  to  this  country. 
My  father  thougni  i  mignt  better  do  so  to  get 
used  to  American  food  and  learn  to  eat  with 
a  knife  and  fork  and  to  wear  the  American 
dress,  &c.  Oh,  really,  very  much  I  like  Amer¬ 
ica,  what  of  it  I  have  seen,  and  the  American 
girls,  they  seem  so  bright  to  me  and  so  nice ; 
I  like  them  very  much.” 


BliYANT’S  MOTHER'S  DIARY. 

The  diary  of  the  poet  Bryant's  mother  w.as 
the  most  unique  of  manuscript  books.  It  is 
in  fifty  three  tiny  volumes,  and  covers  in  brief 
the  household  and  neighborhood  events,  and 
a  meteorological  record  of  fifty-three  solid 
years,  without  the  break  of  a  day.  It  is  a 
record  which  any  Greek  or  Roman  matron  of 
heroic  days  might  have  been  proud  to  leave. 
The  poet’s  steadfastness,  his  life-long  care 
never  to  say  the  wrong  word  or  to  do  the 
wrong  act,  are  foreshadowed  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  diary,  which,  in  its  nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  entries,  has  no  complaint  and  never  a 
word  of  scandal  or  syllable  of  gush. 


USING  THE  PIECES. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  and  worked  in 
Italy  a  great  artist  in  mosaics.  His  skill  was 
wonderful.  With  bits  of  glass  and  stone  he 
could  produce  the  most  striking  works  of  art 
— works  that  were  valued  at  thousands  of 
pounds. 

In  his  workshop  was  a  poor  little  boy,  whose 
business  it  was  to  clean  up  the  floor  and  tidy 
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up  the  room  after  tha  day’s  work  was  done. 
He  was  a  quiet  little  fellow  and  always  did  his 
work  well.  That  was  all  the  artist  knew 
about  him. 

One  ^day  he  came  to  his  master  and  asked, 
timidly,  ‘Please,  master,  may  I  have  for  my 
own  the  bits  of  glass  you  throw  upon  the 
floor?” 

“Why,  yes,  boy,”  said  the  artist.  “The  bits 
are  good  for  nothing.  Do  as  you  please  with 
them.  ” 

Day  after  day,  then,  the  child  might  have 
been  seen  studying  the  broken  pieces  found  on 
the  floor,  laying  some  on  one  side,  and  throw¬ 
ing  others  away.  He  was  a  faithful  little  ser¬ 
vant,  and  so  year  after  year  went  by  and  found 
him  still  in  the  workshop. 

One  day  his  master  entered  a  store-room 
little  used,  and  in  looking  around  came  upon 
a  piece  of  work  carefully  hid  behind  the  rub¬ 
bish.  He  brought  it  to  the  light,  and  to  his 
surprise  found  a  noble  work  of  art  nearly  fin¬ 
ished.  He  gazed  at  it  in  speechless  anaze- 
ment. 

“What  great  artist  could  have  hidden  his 
work  in  my  studio?” 

At  that  moment  the  young  servant  entered 
the  door.  He  stopped  short  on  seeing  his 
master,  and  when  he  saw  the  work  in  his 
hands  a  deep  flush  dyed  his  face. 

“What  is  this?”  cried  the  artist.  “Tell  me 
what  great  artist  has  hidden  his  masterpiece 
here?” 

“O  master,”  faltered  the  astonished  boy,  “it 
is  only  my  poor  work.  You  know  you  said  I 
might  have  the  broken  bits  you  threw  away.” 

The  child  with  an  artist  soul  had  gathered 
up  the  fragments,  and  patiently,  lovingly, 
wrought  them  into  a  wonderful  work  of  art. 

Do  you  catch  the  hint?  Gather  up  the  bits 
of  time  and  opportunity  lying  about,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  work  out  your  life  mosaic — a  master¬ 
piece  by  the  grace  of  God. — Exchange. 


One  Thine  and  Another. 

In  these  days  of  the  labor  problem,  it  is  of 
interest  to  read  Philo’s  words  in  praise  of  the 
Mosaic  laws:  “Is  not  the  highest  honor  due  to 
those  laws  which  teach  the  rich  to  share  their 
wealth  with  the  needy,  which  console  the  poor 
by  enabling  them  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  no  longer  be  suppliants,  but 
will  have  regained  their  alienated  property?” 
Philo  here  referred  to  the  seventh  year  of  re¬ 
lease. 

Pittsburgh  will  be  the  centre  of  attraction 
for  the  Grand  Army  and  their  friends  from 
the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September.  Very  great 
preparations  have  been  made  for  this  event  by 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  interest 
deepens  as  the  time  draws  near.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  accommodations  reports  20,987  free 
quarters  assigned,  and  the  encampment  fund 
exceeds  §05.000. 

A  new  instrument  for  signaling  at  sea, 
called  the  “telephotos.”  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Boughton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It 
consists  in  producing  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  telegraph  code,  with  the  intervals 
between  them,  by  a  row  of  electric  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps.  A  dot  is  made  by  lighting  one 
lamp,  a  dash  by  lighting  ten  lamps,  producing 
an  illuminated  line  five  feet  in  length  and  an 
interval  or  “space”  by  leaving  a  length  of  five 
feet  unlighted.  In  order  to  work  this  visual 
telegraph,  a  keyboard  is  provided,  by  which 
and  the  help  of  wires,  the  proper  lamps  are 
lighted  and  the  signals  made. 

The  ancient  industry  of  flint  making 
—probably  the  oldest  in  Great  Britain,  since  it 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  prehistoric  Stone 
Age — is  still  carried  on  in  the  village  of  Bran 
don,  on  the  border  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
counties,  England,  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  a  manufactory  of 
gun  and  tinder  box  flints.  The  work  is  done, 
says  the  London  Daily  News,  in  little  sheds, 
often  at  the  back  of  townsfolks’  cottages.  It 
will  naturally  be  asked,  “Who  wants  tinder 
box  flints  and  gun  flints  in  these  days  of  phos¬ 
phorous  matches  and  Martini-Henrys?”  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  tinder  box  flints  with  Spain  and 
Italy,  where  the  tinder  box  still  keeps  its 
ground  in  very  rural  districts.  Travellers  in 
uncivilized  regions,  moreover,  find  flint  and 
steel  more  trustworthy  than  matches,  which 
are  useless  after  they  have  absorbed  moisture. 
Gun  flints,  on  the  other  hand,  go  mostly  to 
to  the  wild  parts  of  Africa,  where  our  old 
friend,  “Brown  Bess,”  solo  by  auction  long 
ago  for  what  flint  muskets  would  fetch,  ha* 
found,  it  seems,  her  last  refuge. 
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BEST  RESULTS  IN  CHOIR  WORK. 

It  seems  to  me  the  musical  columns  of  a 
religious  paper  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  discussing,  among  other  things,  certain 
details  of  arrangement  that  have  important 
relations  to  public  worship.  The  matter  of 
the  location  of  the  choir  has  undoubtedly 
attracted  its  full  share  of  attention,  and  the 
merits  of  placing  the  singers  over,  behind, 
beside,  or  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  in  a  front 
corner,  at  the  side,  or  at  the  rear  of  the 
congregation,  have  been  fully  brought  out  by 
the  several  advocates  of  each  of  these  positions. 

There  is  certainly  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  where  the 
singers  can  do  the  most  efficient  work,  and 
various  circumstances,  including  architectural 
features,  the  size  of  the  choir  and  the  preva¬ 
lent  conception  of  its  office,  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  but 
without  entering  into  that  question  at  all,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  certain  con¬ 
siderations  often  overlooked,  but  which  have  a 
decided  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  musical 
services,  whatever  the  location  of  the  choir. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  it  is  neces 
sary  that  the  choir  should  he  a  unit,  and  that 
there  should  be  included  among  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  unity,  not  merely  the 
singers,  but  the  organist  and  the  organ  as 
well.  Precision  in  attack  and  time  keeping, 
uniformity  in  pitch,  balance  of  parts  and 
shading,  and  a  mutual  understanding, must  be 
secured  before  adequate  expression  and  intelli¬ 
gent  interpretation  can  be  imparted  to  music 
rendered  by  the  entire  choir.  Unification  is 
the  work  of  the  director,  who,  in  choral 
societies  and  other  concert  bodies,  is  most 
conspicuously  located  where  his  eye,  face,  and 
gestures  can  all  be  observed  by  every  per¬ 
former,  and  his  wishes  communicated  to  them 
in  the  quickest,  most  direct,  and  (if  he 
desires)  least  obtrusive  manner.  Choral 
societies  and  other  concert  organizations  rarely 
approximate  even  ordinary  choirs  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  that  they  attempt  to  learn  and 
render  in  a  season,  yet  it  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  find  a  choir  so  favorably  situated  that  the 
director  can  quietly  and  effectively  control  the 
performance  at  services.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  singers  is  the  choirmaster,  but  commonly 
the  organist  is  (as  he  should  be)  the  director, 
or  would  be,  were  he  not  placed  back  to  back 
in  relation  to  his  choir.  This  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rely  upon  the  choir  to  remember  all 
that  was  taught  at  rehearsal — a  thing  which 
it  is  simply  unreasonable  to  expect  of  even  the 
most  accomplished  artists  in  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  rehearsal  time  to  amount  of  work 
demanded — or  else  to  leave  the  actual  direct¬ 
ing  to  a  choir  member  who  is  in  a  suitable 
position  to  lead,  but  who  cannot,  be  held 
responsible  and  has  not  been  in  charge  of  the 
rehearsal. 

Often  it  happens  that  the  most  forgetful 
singer,  who  is  likely  to  be  least  competent  for 
the  office,  is  the  one  in  command,  simply 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  more  competent 
to  fall  in  with  the  blunders  and  vagaries  of 
this  singer  in  order  that  no  break  or  want  of 
uniformity  may  be  noticed.  More  than  once 
I  have  had  nice  points  of  interpretation  studied 
at  rehearsals  only  to  be  completely  overthrown 
at  the  service  hy  the  carelessness  of  a  heed¬ 
less  soprano,  who  would  “jump  the  traces” 
with  an  air  of  combined  innocence  and  self- 
satisfaction  that  was  hardly  gratifying.  And 
at  the  best,  precision  of  attack  can  be  secured 
only  now  and  then  in  the  position  mentioned. 


The  director  being  denied  visible  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  forces  must  rely  upon  audible 
signs  made  with  his  instrument  (the  usual 
way),  or  more  offensively,  by  taps. 

Neither  method,  however,  is  sufficiently 
definite  and  explicit  to  secure  the  best  results, 
and  hence  it  happens,  quite  naturally,  that 
ensemble  work  by  the  choirs  of  the  country 
is  not  as  good  as  that  secured  from  the  same 
grade  of  singers  organized  as  choral  societies, 
and  also  that  solo  singing  and  chanting  are 
both  given  unwarrantable  prominence  in 
church  services  where  music  is  a  feature.  The 
beautiful  effects,  too,  that  are  to  be  secured 
from  an  unaccompanied  choir  are  not  nearly 
so  frequently  heard  as  they  might  be. 

The  defects  noted  should  he  removed  in 
building  the  organ,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
proper  arrangement  would  even  warrant  the 
greater  expense  of  rebuilding  an  otherwise 
satisfactory  instrument  so  as  to  allow  the 
organist  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  his  singers 
while  all  are  in  their  places  at  the  services. 
This  matter  must  he  attended  to  by  the 
organist  and  committee,  for  the  organ  builder 
is  not  likely  to  recommend  or  even  advocate  it. 

Builders  are  constantly  importuned  to  lower 
prices  and  to  economize  on  what  are  often 
thought  hy  buyers  to  be  unimportant  details, 
but  an  extended  or  detached  ke5’board  is  both 
more  expensive  and  more  troublesome  to  build 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  A  keyboard  may  be 
simply  extended,  pushing  the  organist’s  seat 
back  until  he  can  plainly  see  all  of  his  singers 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the  box  containing 
the  action.  This  would  not  be  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  plan,  but  it  would  divide  the  choir,  and 
could  hardly  be  made  handsome.  A  keyboard 
detached  and  extended  would  be  a  better 
arrangement,  for  it  would  allow  singers  to 
stand  between  organist  and  organ,  but  it 
would  be  more  expensive  and  would,  in  the 
case  of  the  usual  organ  action,  increase 
materially  the  weight  of  the  touch  and  liability 
to  get  out  of  order. 

A  keyboard  detached  and  reversed  so  that 
the  organist  sits  between  keyboard  and  organ 
with  his  back  to  the  latter  is  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  when  the  organ  is  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  church  with  the  choir  standing  at  a  right 
angle  to  it — the  expense  and  disadvantages  of 
the  plan  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
design  supposing  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan  for  the  organ.  With  the 
modern  tubular-pneumatic  or  electric  actions 
absolutely  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
position  of  the  keyboard,  and  it  can  be  located 
entirely  upon  musical  or  architectural  consid¬ 
erations.  These  actions,  of  course,  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  cost  of  organs,  hut  their 
advantages  are  far  greater  than  the  increased 
expense,  and  make  it  wise  to  choose  them 
even  for  small  instruments,  if  built  by  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  and  responsible  houses. 

Another  reason  for  advocating  detached 
keyboards  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  I  said 
above  that  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  organist 
and  singers,  should  be  included  in  the  unity 
known  as  the  choir.  The  organ  frequently 
asserts  its  independence,  both  in  the  matter  of 
power  and  pitch — not  that  the  blame  for  the 
latter  vagary  belongs  properly  to  it — because  it 
is  badly  related  to  organist  and  singers  by  its 
position.  Architects  and  organ  designers  are 
apt  to  favor  an  imposing  display,  and  to  get  it, 
the  band  of  the  organ  case  upon  which  the 
illuminated  pipes  are  set,  is  placed  so  high 
above  the  heads  of  choir  and  organist,  that 
the  sound  is  carried  over  their  heads  and 
appeals  with  much  greater  power  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  than  to  the  singers.  The  result  is 
that  the  organ  seems  to  be  played  too  loud  for 
proper  balance,  or  else  the  singers  go  out  of 
tune  for  lack  of  its  support,  and  the  organist, 
being  in  the  worst  situation  of  any  individual 
for  judeing  by  his  ear  of  the  effects  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  consol  and  blend,  is  in  blissful  ignor¬ 
ance  of  some  very  disagreeable  renditions  for 
which  he  will  certainly,  but  unjustly,  be  held 
responsible.  Were  his  keyboard  but  so  placed 


that  he  could  see  the  faces  of  his  choir,  it 
should  almost  inevitably  follow  that  he  could 
hear  with  accurate  discrimination  both  his 
organ  and  their  voices,  and  then,  were  the 
singers  to  he  so  elevated  that  they  could  catch 
the  direct  waves  of  sound  from  the  pipes, 
everything  would  be  arranged  in  the  way 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  an  edifying 
and  artistic  musical  service. 

Henry  G.  Hanchett. 

Sykaccse,  N.  Y.,  August  20. 


Pifty-two  Orfajan  'Talks.  14. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

"1  am  ready  for  a  vote,”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Trustees  at  this  point,  "What  is  good  enough  for 
Guilmant,  representing  Paris,  Eddy,  representing 
Chicago,  and  the  Rev,  Mr,  Zabler,  representing  the 
‘  Blue  Grass  region,’  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

“  We  can  at  least  explain  to  Farrand  &  Votey  what 
we  want  and  ask  them  for  an  estimate.”  remarked  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Board. 

“  1  will  communicate  with  Farrand  &  Votey  at  De¬ 
troit  directly,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  “  and  let  you  'tcnow 
their  ideas.  You  will  remember,  meanwhile,  the  po¬ 
sition  they  take,  and  which  I  think  we  all  agree  by 
this  time  is  reasonable.  They  say  in  their  pamphlet : 

“  ‘  The  superiority  of  our  organs  lies  as  much  in  a 
multiplicity  of  small  details,  methods  and  processes  that 
cannot  be  made  to  appear*  in  a  specification  or  on 
paper,  as  in  our  prominent  specialties.  We  not  only 
manufacture  every  portion  of  our  instruments  our¬ 
selves,  but  we  also  make  each  part  with  reference  to 
the  particular  organ  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  for  its 
peculiar  needs,  and  after  the  contract  for  it  has  been 
signed  and  we  have  learned  as  much  as  possible  re¬ 
garding  the  acoustic  properties  and  general  conditions 
of  site  and  surroundings  involved.  We  are  obliged  to 
use  a  ‘specification  ”  as  a  basis  for  a  contract,  but  it 
is  in  no  sense  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  our  work  or 
our  prices  with  those  of  other  builders.  It  does  not  and 
cannot  contain  any  allusion  to  some  of  the  mcst  im¬ 
portant  features  of  our  work,  and  for  these  reasons  we 
are  forced  to  make  these  explanations  in  submitting 
our  schemes.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  who  has 
never  heard  one  of  our  instruments,  to  conceive  how 
far  above  and  beyond  all  former  standards  an  organ 
rail  be  placed  by  making  the  highest  attainable  quality 
of  every  detail  the  sole  aim  in  its  construction.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  turn  out  the  largest  quantity  of  pipes 
and  stops  that  can  be  made  for  a  given  price,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  we  can  convince  even  the  inexperienced 
and  skeptical  who  will  honestly  investigate  the  matter, 
that  the  results  which  we  accomplish  make  our  organs 
the  cheapest  that  can  be  obtained.’  ” 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  Root  and  Case.  A  new  book  for  Singing 
SchoolgjAineing  Classes,  Conventions  and  Insti- 
tntes.  The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Everything  in  it  is  new*  Price  50  cents  postpaid 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  G.  F.  Root  &  0.  B.  Towner.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  arranged  expressly  for 
this  book.  There  is  also  a  short  ^ementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

Edited  by  P.F.CampIgtIo.  A  collection  of  Preludes, 
Offertories  and  music  for  ail  occasions,  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  la.oo 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Price  a5  cents  postpaid.  , 

THE  JOHPT  CHVRCH  CO., 
CIKCIirif  ATI  —  HEW  TOBK—  C'HICAOO 


The  songs  used  at  the  g-eat  C.  E.  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
July,  1894,  were  selections  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYHNS 

By  IBA  D.  SANKEY. 

•30  per  100,  not  prepaid.  35c.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

78  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago 


HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  1827. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


SUNDAY  WORSHIP  IN  A  QUAKER  MEET- 

iNG  house; 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath  evening  when  we 
started  to  attend  service  in  the  Friends’ 
church.  Arriving  early,  we  had  time  before 
service  began  to  view  the  small  building,  a 
low,  white  structure,  with  a  front  vestibule, 
resembling  a  country  school-house.  The 
neatness  of  everything  was  extreme ;  not  a 
particle  of  dust  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  sombre  ingrain  capret  showed  us  no 
marks  of  sandy  feet,  and  no  fly  had  left  its 
speck  upon  the  pleasantly  tinted  walls.  The 
high-backed  pews  were  cushioned,  and  here 
and  there  a  woollen  hassock  was  placed  for 
weary  feet.  There  was  no  pulpit  nor  desk,  but 
a  raised  platform  in  front,  with  pews  and  a 
long  railing,  marked  the  place  where  the 
“  overseers,  ”  or  speakers  sat  with  bowed  heads 
w’aiting  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  move  them  to 
utterance.  A  small  organ,  on  which  rested  a 
handsome  banquet  lamp,  stood  on  one  side, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  room  a  square  stove, 
with  long  pipe  attached  to  the  ceiling,  stared 
us  with  its  shining,  ebony  face.  We  could 
imagine  how  warm  and  cozy  the  little  meeting¬ 
house  would  be  when  the  winds  were  whist¬ 
ling  around  it  in  winter,  and  how  the  glowing 
coals  would  crackle,  while  the  calm  faces 
lighted  up  as  they  spoke  of  Jesus  and  His 
love. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  were 
nearing  the  hour  of  service,  when  one  of  the 
Friends  came  in  and  opened  the  windows  and 
lowered  the  inside  blinds,  letting  in  the  frag¬ 
rant  summer  air  and  shutting  out  the  glare  of 
the  hot  sun.  He  quietly  took  his  seat,  and 
we  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  coming 
up  to  the  door.  Soon  the  small  band  of  wor¬ 
shippers  arrived.  The  aged  saint  of  ninety, 
five,  and  the  little  boy  of  four,  men,  women, 
youths,  maidens,  and  little  ones  gathered 
together  in  the  small  Quaker  meeting-house  to 
worship  their  God  in  that  quiet  spot  away  from 
the  world  and  its  disturbance. 

A  few  songs  from  Moody  and  Sankey’s 
Hymn-Book,  No.  5,  were  sung,  then  one  of 
the  Friends  was  moved  to  offer  a  prayer, 
short,  penitent,  sincere.  Another  hymn  and 
one  of  our  young  pastors  arose  and  spoke 
thoughtfully,  earnestly,  and  impressively  on 
The  Spirit  and  His  Power  in  the  Church.  At 
the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  aged  patriarch 
of  ninety-five  years  arose,  and  testified  to  his 
faith  and  continued  trust  in  his  Father.  As  I 
looked  at  his  serene  face,  I  felt  that  the  years 
were  few  before  he  would  see  Him  face  to  face 
in  His  heavenly  home.  He  told  me  after  the 
service  that  he  felt  calm  and  peaceful,  for  he 
had  been  on  the  “right  track”  for  so  many 
years. 

Dear  old  Quaker,  your  life  in  your  unevent¬ 
ful  country  home  is  like  the  quiet  calm  which 
follows  an  angry  surf  in  a  tumultuous  sea. 
Many  times  in  the  future  will  that  placid  face 
rise  up  before  as  a  sweet  benediction  at  the 
close  of  many  a  weary  day. 

The  simple  service  was  ended.  There  was 
no  formal  dismissal,  no  closing  hymn,  the 
organ  was  silent.  The  congregation  moved 
out  quietly,  shaking  hands  with  each  other, 
and  talking  together  cordially.  The  carriages 
drove  up  to  the  door  and  went  away  with 
their  occupants.  Two  young  men  mounted 
their  bicycles  and  rode  home.  The  last  one  to 
leave  turned  the  lock  in  the  church  door,  and 
in  a  few  moments  all  was  quiet. 

As  we  drove  out  into  the  road,  we  looked 
back  and  saw  the  solitary  meeting- house  stand¬ 
ing  white  and  clear  against  the  summer  sky. 
An  evening  service  was  held,  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  more  than  doubled.  Members  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  which  num¬ 
bers  about  sixty,  were  present. 

Many  times  have  I  thought  of  these  few 


Powder 


Abmiijutelv  pure 


Friends,  with  no  pastor  to  lead  them,  going 
twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  in  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold,  to  their  lonely  church 
home,  and  there,  alone  with  our  common 
Master,  holding  their  services  after  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  sect  and  ancestors.  God  bless 
the  Quakers !  Would  that  more  of  their  con¬ 
sistent  lives  and  Christian  spirit  were  in  our 
churches  to-day  I 

Mrs.  Donald  MacDouoall. 

Bay  View,  Dartmocth,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1894. 

LOUIS  CHAPIN. 

It  is  a  useful  and  beneficent  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  that  permits  a 
church,  by  the  payment  of  a  definite  amount 
into  its  treasury,  to  have  a  minister  of  their 
own  from  whom  they  may  receive  duplicate 
quarterly  reports.  By  this  method  strong  and 
wealthy  churches  in  the  East  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  the  newer  por¬ 
tions  of  the  West.  Of  the  many  churches  that 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  none 
has  shown  a  deeper  interest  than  the  Brick 
Church  of  Rochester,  New  York,  an  honored 
elder,  Mr.  Louis  Chapin,  being  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  shortly  after  I 
entered  my  first  charge,  I  received  a  dispatch 
one  morning  to  meet  Mr.  Chapin  at  the  train 
upon  its  arrival.  He  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  to  breakfast,  affording  us  both  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  conversation,  Mr.  Chapin  making 
such  inquiries  as  one  would  be  likely  to  make 
who  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  new’ 
and  growing  field.  An  instance  of  his  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  wel 
fare  of  others  may  be  recorded  right  here. 
Passing  out  of  the  dining-room  and  stepping 
up  to  the  cashier  he  paid  a  bill  which  he  took 
for  granted  was  for  two  persons.  After  his 
return  to  Rochester  from  his  journey  to  the 
far  West,  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  the  amount 
of  the  bill  he  had  paid,  with  the  statement 
that  he  thought  he  was  paying  for  two,  but 
fearing  it  was  only  for  himself,  he  sent  the 
amount  in  case  I  had  had  to  pay  for  niy  own 
breakfast.  If  not,  the  money  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sabbath-school.  Some 
time  after  I  received  a  notice  of  an  overture 
made  to  the  Board  through  Mr.  Chapin  in  my 
behalf,  my  correspondence  being  addressed  to 
him.  This  correspondence  continued  for  a 
period  of  over  twenty  years. 

I  am  not  the  only  minister  who  feels  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  in  his  death,  for  many  churches 
in  the  State  have  been  materially  assisted 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  the  pastors 
of  these  churches  have  always  had  in  him  a 
warm  friend. 

He  was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
November  3,  1809.  In  1827,  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Rochester,  where  he 
resided  for  a  period  of  sixty  seven  years,  and 
where  his  death  occurred  August  1st,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  noble  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  at 
the  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor, 
his  pastor,  he  said  “His  residence  of  sixty- 
seven  years  in  Rochester  covered  the  period  of 
her  development  from  the  earliest  beginnings. 
How  much  his  energy  and  wisdom  and  sound 
and  accurate  business  methods  contributed  to 


our  city’s  growth  cannot  be  told.  But  certain 
it  is  that  to  him  and  such  as  he,  are  due  the 
splendid  and  enduring  material  prosperity 
which  we  enjoy  and  the  high  moral  tone 
which  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in  produc¬ 
ing  it.  You  all  know  what  he  was  to  this 
church,  upon  whose  roll  his  name  has  stood 
for  sixty  years.  You  know  how  he  thought 
and  planned  and  labored  for  it.  He  came  to 
it  when  it  was  weak  and  struggling.  He  lived 
to  see  it  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in 
the  country,  and  in  labors  resulting  in  this 
wonderful  growth  he  performed  a  large  part. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  trustee,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  this  period  also  served  as 
treasurer  of  this  society,  collecting  all  the 
pew  rents  and  paying  all  the  bills.  Great  as 
was  his  interest  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
church,  his  interest  in  its  spiritual  welfare  and 
its  religious  and  benevolent  work  was  not  less. 
From  1859  until  his  death  he  served  as  elder. 
He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  and 
also  of  the  Poor  Fund,  dispensing  with  his 
own  hand  nearly  all  that  was  given  for  our 
poor  and  going  to  their  homes  to  do  it.  Until 
prevented  by  his  infirmities,  he  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  and  valued  supporter  of  the 
weekly  prayer- meeting.  Converted  in  one  of 
the  powerful  revivals  that  swept  over  Roches¬ 
ter  in  the  “thirties,”  his  spirit  was  strongly 
evangelistic,  and  he  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
gracious  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His 
interest  in  the  Sunday-school  never  waned. 
For  over  half  a  century,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  he  was  its  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  performing  the  routine  business  detail 
with  unfailing  regularity  and  exactness.  His 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  great  mis¬ 
sionary  Boards  of  the  Church  was  intense  and 
never  seemed  to  flag.  He  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  secretaries,  and 
knew  the  condition  of  the  finances  almost  as 
well  as  they  did  themselves.  He  was  chosen 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  oftener 
probably  than  any  other  elder  in  the  church, 
and  made  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  its 
leaders,  clerical  and  lay,  all  over  the  country.  ” 
Rev.  Andrew  Herron. 

PAC/.I.INA,  Ia, 


Voice  of 
The  People 

The  testimony  of  the  whole  people,  without  regard 
to  any  condition  in  life,  given  not  only  voluntarily, 
but  gladly  and  gratefully  because  of  marv’ellous 
cures  produced,  proves  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 
that 

Hood’s 

“Last  fall  I  was  very  poorly 
and  could  hardly  get  about  ■  j%  % 
the  house.  I  had  a  lame 
back  and  hip.  I  had  no  ap- 

petite  and  was  very  much  run  down.  After  taking 
two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  was  like  anoth 
er  woman.  My  lameness  left  me,  my  appetite  re 
turned  and  I  wai  able  to  do  my  work.”  Sabah 
Ewino,  Rileyville,  N.  J. 

Hood’a  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  hand  made,  per 
feet  m  proportion  and  appearance. 
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America’s  Wonderful  “Averag^e.” 

One  of  The  Evangelist's  good  friends  in  Iowa, 
now  visiting  New  York,  said  in  our  office  during 
the  week,  “We  are  not  so  ‘hard  up’  out  home  as  you 
are  here  in  the  East.  Our  com  has  done  well  and 
the  outlook  is  bright.” 

Here  was  testimony  to  put  along  side  of  the  fam¬ 
ine  news  from  Nebraska,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
repre.sented  as  fleeing  in  dismay  before  the  starva¬ 
tion  which  awaits  them  next  winter  in  consequence 
of  the  complete  failure  in  that  region  of  the  com 
crop. 

These  two  reports  illustrate  the  “compensations” 
in  the  climate,  weather,  social  conditions  and  in¬ 
dustrial  vicissitudes  in  a  land  covering  three  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles  of  territory  and  filled  with 
65,000,000  people.  And  they  show  how  neces.sary  it 
is  to  generalize  slowly  and  prudently,  if  at  all,  on 
the  interests  of  so  vast  a  community. 

In  reckoning  up  the  debtor  and  credit  side  of  the 
nation's  ledger,  we  should  always  remember  that 
it  is  the  man  who  is  hurt  that  cries.  Those  who 
are  fairly  prosperous  are  not  making  a  noise  about 
it.  How  common  an  experience  it  is  to  find  that 
your  neighbor  and  friend  who  “hasn't  a  cent,” 
really  can  find  a  rather  imposing  number  of  dollars 
if  any  emergency  arises  that  demands  from  him  his 
reserved  resources.  Poor  as  “Uncle  Sam”  feels 
just  now,  he  is  still  the  richest  capitalist  on  the 
earth,  and  in  no  pressing  need  of  pity. 

Going  into  the  great  dry  goods  warehou.se  of  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  as  The  Evangelist  did  a  few 
days  ago,  we  were  much  impressed  by  the  obvious  ' 
signs  of  active  business  everywhere  visible.  This, 
the  largest  jobbing  house  in  the  East,  is  a  good 
barometer  of  national  trade  ;  so  it  was  encouraging 
to  be  told  by  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  himself  a  good  Presbyterian,  that  business  was 
noticeably  strong,  comparing  very  favorably  with 
other  years  at  this  time.  Perhaps  no  better  barom¬ 
eter  of  “average  prosperity”  could  be  selected,  as 
the  trade  of  the  house  is  national  in  extent  and 
typical  in  quality. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  crops  are  not  quite 
up  to  standard.  Yet  right  there  “compensation” 
enters  again,  for  it  often  happens  that  moderate 
crops  lead  to  fair  prices,  while  larger  yields  bring  a 
glut  and  cut-throat  rates.  How  much  better  off  for 
a  big  crop  is  the  farmer  who  bums  his  store  of  grain 
because  he  cannot  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  for  trans¬ 
portation,— although  perhaps  the  railroads  are  com¬ 
peting  for  his  business  at  rates  that  involve  a  loss 
to  tnem  f 

In  times  like  this,  let  us  steady  ourselves  by  be¬ 
lief  in  America’s  average. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS' | 

By  Albert  lieffinKwell,  M.B. 

The  Amercian  Humane  Association  has 
recently  issued  a  circular  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  those  methods  of  instruction 
in  our  public  schools  whereby  the  facts  of 
physiology  are  set  forth  by  means  of  actual 
experimentatoin  upon  living  creatures,  or  by 
the  dissection  of  such  animals— killed  for  that 
purpose  only — and  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  The  statement  that  any 
such  practice  really  existed,  met  at  first 
with  general  incredulity.  Even  if  vivisection 
were  rarely  done,  it  seemed  improbable  that 
children  of  public  school  age  should  be  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  process  of  mutila¬ 
tion  and  the  phenomena  of  death. 

The  practice,  however,  we  now  know,  has 
been  introduced  into  many  schools.  In  one 
sense,  the  motive  of  the  teacher  was  right 
enough.  No  doctrine  has  been  more  sedulously 
inculcated  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years  than  that  the  basis  of  all  science  is  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment,  and  by  those 
methods  alone,  to  be  imparted  to  others.  To 
accept  any  statement  on  another’s  testimony, 
when  you  can  see  it  for  yourself,  is  considered 
a  sort  of  treason  to  the  modern  scientific  spirit. 
No  one  thinks  of  teaching  the  phenomena 
pertaining  to  heat  and  light,  to  electricity 
and  gravitation,  for  example,  without  illus¬ 
tration  by  some  simple  experiment.  “Why, 
then,”  asks  the  enthusiastic  young  teacher, 
“should  not  all  that  varied  phenomena  of  life 
and  death  which  pertain  to  physiology  be 
taught  to  young  pupil  in  the  same  scientific 
way  ?” 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  why  such 
methods  of  teaching  should  be  strenuously 
prohibited  in  every  school :  first,  because  of 
the  danger  of  such  instruction ;  second, 
because  everything  needful  or  desirable  to  be 
imparted  to  the  young,  may  be  clearly  and 
adequately  taught  without  ever  once  drawing 
near  to  the  line  of  danger,  or  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  life. 

“ Danger!”  I  can  fancy  the  surprise,  mixed 
with  incredulity,  with  which  a  young  science 
teacher  repeats  the  word.  “What  danger  can 
there  possibly  be  in  the  killing  and  immediate 
dissection  before  my  pupils  of  any  living  creat¬ 
ure?  I  do  not  vivisect  animals,  but  only  dis¬ 
sect  them.” 

Permit  an  old  teacher  to  tell  you  of  this 
danger  about  which  you  are  sceptical.  Among 
men  of  science  the  study  of  the  mental  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  young  children  has 
excited,  during  recent  years,  no  little  interest. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  if  we  take  the 
pupils  of  any  large  public  school  and  study 
them  carefully  as  individuals— physically, 
mentally  and  morally — we  shall  find  in  each 
class  a  certain  proportion  below  the  normal 
standard.  The  sight  may  be  imperfect,  the 
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hearing  may  be  less  acute;  there  are  mal¬ 
formations  of  body,  or  confusion  of  colors ;  of 
all  these  defects  a  certain  number  will  be  found 
in  every  class  Test  the  mental  capacity. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  in  scores  of  cases 
the  bright  pupil  is  not  over  diligent  or  the 
dull  scholar  blameworthy  for  his  stupidity ; 
that  ill  quickness  of  perception,  ability  to 
grasp  and  comprehend,  tenacity  of  memory, 
some  scholars  will  be  far  above  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  will  be  found  abnor¬ 
mally  below  it,  dull  of  apprehension,  quickly 
forgetful,  difficult  to  arouse,  and  hard  to 
interest  in  any  mental  application.  A  step  or 
two  below  the  mental  state  of  some  pupil,  and 
the  teacher  admits  that  the  border  line  of 
simplicity  or  semi-idiocy  would  be  nearly 
reached. 

Now  the  differences  in  moral  sensibility 
among  the  young  are  found  to  be  equally  well 
marked.  No  two  pupils  have  precisely  the 
same  repugnance  to  wrong-doing  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  or  manifest  the  same  sense  of  honor  and 
love  of  truth,  the  same  hatred  of  cruelty,  or 
tlie  same  tendency  to  sympathy.  Just  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  children  are  below  the 
average  in  physical  development  or  mental 
capacity,  so,  too,  a  definite  proportion  are  im- 
perfectlj'  developed  morally,  and  in  many 
cases  need  but  slight  excitement  to  have 
aroused  within  them  impulses  to  cruelty,  vice 
and  crime.  They  are  “psychopathies,”  a  term 
which  Professor  James  of  Harvard  University 
employs  to  denote  an  inborn  aptitude  to  im¬ 
moral  actions  in  any  direction.  This  aptitude 
may  not  be  always  awakened ;  doubtless,  in 
many  cases,  by  education  and  continual  nor¬ 
mal  environment,  it  is  gradually  outgrown; 
but  if  it  be  once  fairly  aroused,  so  that  a  sense 
of  gratification  is  incited  by  wrong-doing, 
there  are  no  excesses  of  cruelty  and  crime  to 
which  these  psycopathic  children,  these  moral 
imbeciles,  may  not  go.  And  curiously  enough, 
it  is  very  often  in  the  direction  of  cruelty,  the 
infliction  of  pain,  that  the  first  incitement  is 
directed. 

Now  before  a  class  of  pupils  in  a  public 
school,  suppose  you  illustrate  the  lesson  by 
dissection  of  a  rabbit  or  a  cat,  killed  at  that 
time  and  for  that  purpose.  It  is  possible  that 
the  majority  of  students  might  have  their 
attention  fixed  only  upon  the  facts  of  anatomy 
thus  illustrated.  But  to  some  others— children 
quite  as  likely  as  otherwise  to  have  been  most 
carefully  trained,  and  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
most  tender  solicitude — there  will  come  slowly 
creeping  into  consciousness  a  vague,  abnormal, 
horrible  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of 
this  quivering  flesh,  yet  ruddy  with  the  warm 
blood  of  out-gone  life.  Which  are  the  pupils 
that  experience  this  arousing  emotion?  Will 
they  confess  it  to  you?  Not  at  all.  Yet  they 
may  be  nearest  and  dearest  by  every  human 
tie !  It  is  you  who  have  put  them  to  a  danger 
from  which  they  should  have  been  spared. 
You  have  aroused  within  them  a  sensation 
that  is  oftentimes  the  very  mother  of  every 
cruelty.  For  out  of  this  awakened  sensation 
of  abnormal  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood, 
is  born  the  instinct  of  murder  and  the  lowest 
tendencies  of  viciousness  and  crime. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  these  methods 
of  instruction,  their  influence  upon  all  children 
who  are  entirely  normal,  but  yet  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  impressions.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  nothing  such  a  child  will  learn  by 
these  lessons  can  ever  compensate  for  the 
deleterious  impression  it  may  receive  by  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  life  in  its  presence.  Say 
what  we  will,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral 
deterioration  inseparable  from  the  act  of  killing 
anything  which  is  doing  us  no  hawn.  To  put 
out  of  existence  a  noxious  animal  or  insect  is 
to  obey  the  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  but 
to  take  a  perfectly  harmless  creature,  kin  to 


the  pet  of  many  a  child,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
whatever  joys  come  from  living,  simply  that 
children  may  see  how  curiously  Nature  has 
constructed  it,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  wrongful  complicity  with  deprivation 
of  another’s  rights.  Not  long  since,  I  was 
talking  with  a  young  girl  graduate  of  the 
principal  female  college  in  this  country ;  and 
although  she  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
study  of  biology,  she  told  me  that  a  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  impression  was  created  among  the 
girl  students  by  the  fact  that  so  many  rabbits 
were  killed  to  demonstrate  what  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  life  would  have  done  equally 
well.  Is  it  wise  to  blunt  this  sensibility 
regarding  the  sacredness  of  life?  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  psycopathic  chlid,  but  to  all 
children  alike.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
as  young  men  and  women  they  should  know 
how  to  prevent  pain  by  causiilg  the  painless 
termination  of  life ;  but  for  childhood  that 
lesson  should  be  unlearned  and  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  delayed.  The  beauty,  the  grace,  the 
excellence  of  all  harmless  living  things  is  the 
lesson  for  children,  rather  than  precocious 
intimacy  with  the  mystery  of  Death. 

Then,  too,  there  is  yet  another  danger.  The 
desire,  the  ambition  to  imitate  is  one  of  the 
first  instincts  of  conscious  life.  I  question 
whether  there  was  ever  an  experiment  in 
class  room  that  some  child  or  children  did  not 
try  to  imitate  it  in  private  or  by  themselves. 
Suppose  it  is  merely  the  dissection  of  a  rabbit 
just  killed.  Some  child  or  children  will  wish 
to  repeat  it,  and  kill  the  rabbit  themselves. 
Then  you  have  initiated  childhood  into  private 
vivisection.  Is  this  advisable?  Admit  that  you 
caution  your  class  against  such  repetitions. 
But  you  cannot  easily  convince  an  inquiring 
mind  that  what  is  right  for  the  teacher  to  do 
in  public,  may  not  also  be  copied  in  the  priv¬ 
acy  of  his  own  room,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  classmates. 

‘But  is  not  dissection  of  recently  killed 
animals  absolutely  necessary  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  human  physiology?”  Not  in  any 
way  whatever.  Such  methods  of  instruction 
are  not  only  dangerous,  but  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  lessons  in  school 
physiology?  Is  it  to  start  boys  and  girls  on 
the  road  to  a  medical  school?  Certainly  not. 
The  one  great  object,  in  fact  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  object,  is  simply  to  inforce  on  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  lessons  of  hygiene.  The  im- 
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{xirtance  of  such  teaching  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  What  are  the  plain  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health?  What  are  the  effects  j 
which  may  arise  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  by  the  young?  Wherein  lies  the 
danger  of  alcoholic  stimulants?  What  injury 
to  health  comes  from  overeating;  from  im¬ 
proper  food ;  from  bad  ventilation ;  from  con¬ 
striction  of  the  body  by  unhygienic  dress? 
How  do  people  ignorantly  injure  their  diges¬ 
tion  ;  their  breathing  capacity ;  the  heart ;  the 
brain?  How  may  typhoid  fever  be  prevented? 
How  does  a  community  help  to  stamp  out 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  smallpox, 
and  other  epidemic  diseases?  What  shall  one 
do  in  case  of  an  accident,  till  the  doctor 
comes?  These  are  the  lessons  of  practical 
hygiene  which  school  children  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  They  are  the  lessons  whioli> 
instruction  ip  physiology  in  schools  was 
designed  to  impart,  and  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  But  surely  it 
needs  no  killing  of  rabbits,  cats,  or  dogs  to 
make  such  lessons  plain.  A  quickly  forgotten 
smattering  of  anatony  may  indeed  be  learned 
by  a  child  dabbling  its  fingers  in  bloody 
tissues,  but  nothing  of  any  value  which  might 
not  be  far  more  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
learned  by  other  methods  without  the  danger  of 
moral  perversion,  and  at  the  cost  of  not  a 
single  pang. 

“Dangerous  and  unnecessary.”  These  are 
the  two  words  which,  in  the  august  name  of 
science  herself,  may  we  not  stamp  upon  all 
methods  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools, 
which  make  for  the  brutalization  of  childhood 
by  inducing  familiarity  with  the  sacrifices  of 
life? 

Professor  Blackie  is  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  August  number  of  The  English 
Illustrated.  The  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Scot¬ 
land”  lives  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  in 
iy09,  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is 
just  as  young.  Prince  of  optimists,  the  strik¬ 
ing  old  Scotsman  attributes  his  vigor  to  living 
as  far  as  possible  on  a  system,  and  “avoiding 
pessimism  and  all  such  devilry.”  The  melan¬ 
choly  philosophy  he  ascribes  to  a  habit  of 
thinking  or  a  frame  of  mind  that  leads  a  man 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  accidental  faults  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  points  of  any  object  relative  to  him¬ 
self,  and  to  infer  from  them,  by  a  hasty  con¬ 
clusion,  that  accidental  faults  or  differences 
are  the  essence  of  all  things,  and  express  the 
dominant  character  of  the  universe.  Besides, 
pessimism  is  of  London  extraction,  and  does 
not  accurately  denote  the  feeling  of  the  age. 
The  author  of  “Self -Culture,”  who  can  still  do 
a  Highland  skirl  with  the  best  of  them,  is 
full  of  plans  for  the  future,  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate  of  them  being  an  article  on  “  The  Present 
State  of  Modern  Greece,  from  the  War  of  1821.” 
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WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL,  AT  RATON. 

Those  who  are  praying  and  working  for  the 
regeneration  of  New  Mexico  will  read  with 
pleasure  Mrs.  James’s  interesting  account  of 
her  visit  to  the  mission  school  at  Raton : 

“Leaving  Trinidad  in  Colorado,  we  ascend 
until  we  reach  the  tunnel  at  the  summit  of 
the  Eaton  Pass,  an  elevation  of  7,600  feet. 
After  passing  the  tunnel,  the  next  station  is 
Raton,  which,  in  Spanish,  signifies  rats ;  this 
sarcastic  appellation  was  possibly  bestowed 
upon  the  Mexicans  by  American  colonists. 
The  railroad  separates  the  American  from  the 
Mexican  quarter,  as  is  customary  in  most 
of  these  towns,  the  Americans  disdaining  the 
companionship  of  the  ‘greasers.  ’ 

Inquiring  our  way  of  an  American  woman, 
she  says:  ‘I  know  Miss  Hills  lives  over  there. 

I  hear  her  well  spoken  of,  but  none  of  us  ever 
go  there.  That  is  her  home,  that  little  white 
house.  ’  We  make  our  way  to  ‘the  little  white 
house,’  and  find  Miss  Hills  just  before  time  to 
open  school.  She  has  a  cozy,  diminutive 
home,  just  large  enough  f  r  her  and  the  little 
Mexican  maid  whom  she  desires  to  bring  up 
She  is  cultivating  a  very  nice  little  garden, 
and  shows  us  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  the 
little  Mexican  church  in  which  she  is  an  im¬ 
portant  member.  She  teaches  the  Bible  class, 
trains  the  choir,  helps  conduct  the  evening 
meetings,  and  is  engaged  almost  every  night 
during  the  week  in  some  duties  of  the  church, 
her  knowledge  of  Spanish  making  her  very 
nseful  to  the  pastor. 

We  are  taken  into  the  school  room  and  re¬ 
main  during  the  morning  exercises.  First 
comes  singing,  ‘Alas,  and  did  my  Saviour 
bleed,’  with  the  refrain  used  in  the  Gospel 
Hymns.  They  all  sing  as  if  they  knew  it  by 
heart.  All  the  exercises  are  in  English.  The 
children  read  in  concert  the  Ninety-first  Psalm, 
reading  each  verse  twice.  In  the  afternoon 
one  verse  of  the  morning  reading  is  committed 
to  memory,  until  the  entire  chapter  is  learned. 
In  this  way  a  number  of  psalms  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  have  been  committed  to 
memory.  After  the  reading,  comes  prayer, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  is  next  taken  up,  some  committing  one, 
some  two,  and  some  three  answers. 

When  the  entire  Catechsim  has  been  learned, 
they  write  from  memory  both  questions  and 
answers.  The  advanced  class  next  takes 
Scripture  History,  a  book  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  commit¬ 
ting  this  also  to  memory.  Then  follows  the 
Larger  Catechism,  with  proofs,  the  illustration 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  last  of  all,  to 
those  who  have  the  capacity  and  endurance  to 
take  in  so  much  solemn  doctrine,  is  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green’s  lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  in 
two  volumes.  The  only  pupil  who  has  gone 
through  this  entire  course  in  Clemente  Padilla. 
His  secular  education  has  been  as  faithfully 
cared  for  as  his  religious  training.  He  has 
studied  physical  geography,  and  is  now  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  in  geology.  A  visitor  stated 
that  he  never  heard  a  student  in  any  part  of 
the  country  acquit  himself  so  well  as  did 
Clemente  at  the  school  examination. 

The  character  of  Miss  Hills’s  teaching  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  sainted  Miss  McBeth 
that  this  is  worthy  also  of  being  termed  ‘a 
theological  school’ ;  one  says,  ‘the  best  theo¬ 
logical  school  in  the  country. '  Clemente  is  a 
fine  looking  young  man  of  dignified  bearing, 
with  a  countenance  indicative  of  great  conse¬ 
cration  and  thoughtfulness.  Miss  Hills  is 
intending  to  take  him  through  the  Greek 
Testament,  for  she  intends  that  he  shall  be 
ordained,  our  Mexican  evangelists  hitherto  not 
being  able  to  pass  the  required  examination, 
though  they  are  licensed  to  preach.  Padilla 


passed  the  best  examination  of  any  who  had 
been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery.  He  is  step 
son  of  the  native  evangelist,  and  is  supporting 
himself  this  summer  by  making  adobe  bricks 
at  five  dollars  a  month.  He  is  well  qualified 
to  teach,  and  Miss  Hills  has  asked  thdt  he 
may  be  her  assistant.  It  was  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  he  shall  receive  this 
appointment  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per 
month 

Miss  Hills,  whose  work  is  above  praise,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  home  missionary.  The 
school  Avas  organized  in  1887  by  her  now 
sainted  mother  and  herself  in  a  ‘little  room 
measuring  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and  lighted 
by  one  window  containing  six  small  panes  of 
glass.  ’  Bravely  persevering  in  their  efforts  in 
the  face  of  priestly  opposition,  the  work 
has  been  signallj*  blessed  of  God,  Clemente 
Padilla  being  its  crowning  glory,  unless  we 
except  one  other  who  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first  born 
who  are  written  in  heaven.”  H.  E.  B. 

Scientific  and  Useftil. 

Congress  has  finally  authorized  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  make  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  labor 
saving  machinery  in  superseding  hand  labor, 
and  the  great  industrial  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  by  the  recent  wonderful  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  methods  of  work.  Commissioner 
Carrol  D.  Wright  has  wanted  to  make  such  an 
investigation  ever  since  he  took  charge  of  the 
federal  bureau.  It  is  a  question  that  will  tax 
his  best  efforts.  No  more  important  one  could 
be  considered  by  his  department. 

Niagara  Falls  are  about  31,000  years  old  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Spencer 
and  other  geologists.  Surveys  made  at 
different  times  during  the  last  50  years  are 
taken  as  the  basis  of  Prof.  Spencer’s  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  lead  him  to  conclude  that  for  about 
11,000  years  a  small  stream,  falling  200  feet, 
made  a  fall  nearly  like  the  present  American 
fall,  but  not  so  high.  Then  the  height  was 
slowly  increased  and  the  stream  enlarged,  and 
the  three  cascades  that  formerly  followed 
each  other  in  the  river  became  merged  into 
one  great  cataract  much  greater  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  The  second  process  took  about  17,- 
000  years,  and  for  the  last  3,000  years  or  so  the 
falls  have  been  reaching  their  present  condition. 

Coal  mines  are  now  being  equipped  with  a 
novel  kind  of  barometer  of  high  sensibility  and 
peculiar  adaptedness.  The  apparatus  is  a  for¬ 
eign  invention,  and  consists  of  a  vertical  tube 
twenty  mm.  in  interior  diameter  and  about  one 
m.  in  length,  the  bottom  curved  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  manner — the  opening  at  the  top,  however, 
being  furnished  with  a  steel  peg  screwed  in 
an  iron  collar  attached  to  the  tube.  A  long 
capillary  tube,  one  mm.  in  diameter,  is  fixed 
at  right  angles  on  the  large  tube,  a  little  above 
the  curved  part,  and  terminates  in  an  open 
receptacle.  ’The  quantity  of  mercury  is  regu¬ 
lated  so  that  the  meniscus  of  mercury  presents 
itself  in  the  middle  of  the  capillary  tube. 
Now,  the  slightest  difference  of  atmospheric 
pressure  will  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  and 
act  on  the  capillary  column,  and  a  fall  of  pres¬ 
sure  is  indicated  by  the  inverse  movement  of 
the  column.  In  this  way  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  the  mercury  in  the  large  tube  is 
argumented  according  to  the  section  of  the 
tubes — in  this  case  as  400  is  to  1,  so  that  the 
variation  of  l-400th  can  thus  be  noted.  If  the 
variation  in  pressure  becomes  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  meniscus  to  leave  the  capillary  tube, 
that  may  be  remedied  by  screwing  or  unscrew¬ 
ing  the  upper  peg. 
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THE  KESWICK  CONVENTIONS. 

By  An  Attendant. 

For  eight  months  of  the  year  Keswick  is  a 
quiet  market  town,  with  a  population  of  8,000 
or  4,000.  nestling  quietly  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  Lake  Derwentwater.  For  the  four 
other  months  it  is  in  some  measure  the  goal 
of  nearly  every  traveller  and  tourist  who 
makes  it  probably  either  his  entrance  to  or 
exit  from  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  the  English  Lake  Region.  For 
twenty  years,  however,  Keswick  has  been 
almost  better  known  for  its  annual  gathering, 
the  last  week  of  July,  for  “the  promotion  of 
practical  holiness.”  As  though  to  identify  the 
name  yet  more  closely  with  Christian  influ¬ 
ence,  for  the  last  two  years  conferences  of 
students  ha'«  met  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
ventions,  on  the  plan  of  the  annual  meeting 
at  Northfield.  The  wooded  ridges  back  of 
Northfield  sloping  down  to  the  silver  sparkle 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  with  the  Berkshire 
Hills  to  the  west,  and  the  strong  shadows  of 
the  Green  Mountains  to  the  north,  have  made 
many  bold  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
site  of  the  other  summer  gatherings,  but  the 
Northfield  beauty  is  nearly  matched  by  Kes¬ 
wick.  Skiddaw  and  sister  peaks  stand  over 
the  town  to  the  north,  while  great  ranges  of 
half  treeless  hills  surround  the  lake,  dotted 
with  little  islands  and  joined  at  the  south  by 
the  water  which 

“  Comes  down  at  Ladore.” 

A  shaggy  brow  of  rock,  topped  with  pines, 
and  known  as  “ Friar Crag,”  looks  out  over 
the  water,  and  is  to  Keswick  wdiat  “Round 
Top”  is  to  Northfield,  a  place  to  spend 
“  The  quiet  end  of  evening, ” 
and  to  hear  His  voice  who  speaks  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  murmurs  of  water  and  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun.  One  does  not  wonder  that  Southey 
whose  home  was  at  Greta  Hall,  a  half  mile 
from  the  village,  and  Wordsworth,  whose 
home  and  grave  are  at  Grasmere,  half  a  day’s 
walk  toward  Lake  Windermere,  heard  in  this 
country  God’s  voice  as 

*•  Mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.” 

Arriving  in  the  midst  of  the  general  conven¬ 
tion,  almost  our  first  greeting  was  from  an 
American  friend  passed  on  the  road.  “Well, 
there  is  nothing  intellectually  new  here,  but 
the  atmosphere  draws  one  to  God.”  And 
blessedly  true  it  was  that  there  was  no 
attempt  to  reveal  more  truth  than  has  been 
already  revealed  in  Him,  “in  whom  are  hid 
all  treasures  of  w’isdom  and  knowledge,”  and 
blessedly  true,  as  well,  that  the  air,  in  Horace 
Bushnell’s  words,  “was  charged  with  heavenly 
odors.”  A  business  man  once  told  me  of 
a  deaf  man  who  goes  to  Keswick,  not  to  hear, 
but  to  feel,  to  receive  impressions.  And 
yet  it  is  to  be  sadly  feared  that  there  is  much 
teaching  at  Keswick  which  would  be  intel¬ 
lectually  new  to  many  Christians.  Much  of 
Christ’s  simplest  truth  is  still  ahead  of  many, 
perhaps  intellectually  new,  surely  experi¬ 
mentally  misapprehended. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  Rev.  V.  B. 
Meyer  and  Prebendary  Webb  Peploe,  the 
speakers  would  be  almost  unknown  to  the 
average  American  Bible  student.  Principal 
H.  C.  G.  Moule  was  away,  and  also  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Brooke,  two  of  the  most  valued 
teachers.  Among  the  others,  foremost  were 
E.  H.  Hopkins,  J.  H.  C.  Maegregor,  C.  A. 
Vox,  E.  Moore,  C.  Inwood,  J.  E.  Gumming. 
The  speakers  are  evidently  carefully  selected, 
the  corps  remaining  much  the  same  from  year 
to  year,  a  wise  provision  against  error,  incor¬ 
rect  emphasis,  doctrinal  dissension,  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  firm  and  simple  insistence  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  personal,  Scriptural  holiness.  The 


convention  is  planned  for  by  a  self  -perpetuating 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  an 
ironmonger,  we  were  told,  is  convener.  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  sober,  strong,  self-contained  old 
gentleman,  looking  much  as  Mr.  Moody  will 
look  when  he  is  twenty  years  older— may  God 
spare  him  much  longer! — presided  at  all  the 
main  meetings.  The  three  thousand  visitors 
were  unable  to  get  into  the  larger  tent  and  a 
second  tent,  holding  perhaps  a  thousand,  had 
been  provided.  Both  tents  w'ould  be  filled  at 
all  important  meetings.  There  were  two  or 
three  other  meeting  places  also  The  conven¬ 
tion  began  Monday,  July  23,  and  closed  Satur 
day  morning,  July  28th.  The  best  of  workers 
could  not  stand  such  a  strain  longer.  Witness 
a  specimen  day:  7  to  8  A.  M.,  prayer- m eeting ; 
9.10  to  9  40  A.  M.,  missionary  prayer-meeting; 
9.45  to  10.10  A.  M.,  speakers’  prayer  meeting ; 
10.15  to  11.30,  Bible  readings  in  both  tents; 
12  1.30,  general  meeting,  ministers’  meeting, 
women’s  meeting,  simultaneously;  3  to  4. 15 
P.  M.,  first  attenders’  meeting;  4.30  to  5.30  P. 
M.,  young  women’s  meeting;  6.30  to  8. 30, 
general  meeting,  and  after  meeting — in  both 
tents— 9.10  P.  M.,  prayer-meeting.  All  these 
meetings  were  well  attended.  Often  every 
place,  even  if  three  or  four  meetings  were  held 
at  once,  would  be  well  filled.  The  morning 
missionary  prayer-meeting — usually  conducted 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Stack,  who  was  absent  this 
year — was,  if  a  little  too  rapid  and  rushed,  still 
a  token  of  the  place  both  prayers  and  missions 
held  in  the  lives  of  those  who  attend  these 
meetings.  And  prayers  and  missions  were  not 
confined  to  this  hour.  If  the  atmosphere  was 
full  of  God’s  presence,  it  was  because  it  was 
the  atmosphere  of  prayer.  All  day  long,  and 
apart  from  the  distinctively  missionary  meet¬ 
ings,  the  evangelization  of  the  world  had  its 
proper  place  in  all  prayer  and  speech.  It  was 
emphasized  most  in  the  great  missionary 
meeting  with  which  this  convention  closed. 
For  three  hours  2,000  or  more  people  sat  still 
listening  to  appeals  from  the  whole  mission 
field  and  to  tidings  regarding  the  movement 
at  home — missionaries  from  Africa,  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  the  South  Seas  speaking, 
and  representatives  of  work  for  Jews,  lepers. 
South  America,  and  children  in  Ceylon. 
Scores  of  meetings  for  special  causes,  mis¬ 
sionary  and  other,  filled  in  the  interval 
between  the  regular  meetings. 

The  truth  presented  in  the  convention  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  line  of  what  is  called  often 
in  England  “Keswick  teaching.”  It  is  often 
derided  as  perfectionism,  and  most  unjustly. 
The  “Keswick  teachers”  referred,  often  depre- 
catingly,  to  this  error  and  to  other  errors  some¬ 
times  charged  upon  them.  There  was  nothing 
said  this  year,  which  we  heard,  which  was  not 
sober,  true,  and  pertinent.  The  stated  object 
of  the  convention  is  “the  promotion  of  prac¬ 
tical  holiness,”  and  until  the  word  “holy”  is 
revised  out  of  the  Scriptures,  as  some  people 
seemingly  would  be  glad  to  see  it,  no  objec¬ 
tion  on  Scriptural  grounds  can  be  taken  to  the 
object  of  the  Keswick  convention  or  the 
teaching  which  holds  up  and  emphasizes  that 
object.  The  chief  characteristic  of  “Keswick 
teaching” ^8  “a  free  Saviour” — Christ  able  to 
save  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  power,  and 
to  keep  from  falling  those  who  rest  wholly 
upon  Him.  It  declared  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ,  His  power  to  8ati8f3',  His  fullness  of 
supply  for  our  need  and  our  duty  to  rest 
momentarily  upon  Him,  appropriating  as  our 
own  in  a  growing  Christian  experience  what 
is  provided  for  us  in  Christ.  The  favorite 
hymn— known  as  the  “Keswick  Hymn” — by 
Miss  Havergal,  which  greeted  us  as  we  stepped 
off  the  cars  in  the  rain  and  darkness,  sums  up 
this  teaching : 

“  Like  a  river  glorions,  is  God’s  perfect  peace. 

Over  all  victorious.  In  its  bright  increase 


Perfect  yet  it  floweth  fuller  every  day. 

Perfect  yet  it  groweth  deeper  all  the  way. 

Cho.— Stayed  upon  Jehovah,  hearts  are  fully  blessed 

Feeding  on  the  promised  perfect  peace  and  rest. 

“  Hidden  in  the  hollow  of  His  blessed  hand 
Never  foe  can  follow,  never  traitor  stand  ; 

Not  a  surge  of  worry,  not  a  shade  of  csre. 

Not  a  blast  of  hurry,  touch  the  spirit  there. 

”  Every  joy  or  trial  falleth  from  above. 

Traced  upon  our  dial  by  the  Son  of  Love. 

We  may  trust  Him  freely,  all  for  us  to  do ; 

They  who  trust  Him  wholly,  flud  Him  wholly  true. 

This  simple  teaching  was  presented  with  nb 
attempt  at  display,  with  no  jarring  note,  each 
teacher  evidently  attempting  to  glorify  only 
One.  There  was  as  singular  a  lack  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  quotation  as  there  was  fullness  of 
Scripture  citation  and  allusion.  It  could  have 
been  wished  for  the  safer  balance  and  growth 
of  those  who  were  taught  that  a  larger  em¬ 
phasis  had  been  laid  on  the  historical  meaning 
and  fact  of  the  Bible  story,  especially  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  but  “Keswick  teaching”  is 
devotionally  introspective  rather  than  histori¬ 
cal,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  come  to  use 
“historical”  as  one  of  the  charcteristic  words 
of  our  time.  Naturally  there  was  scathing  and 
discerning  criticism  of  inconsistency,  low 
standard,  dishonesty,  and  constant  insistence 
on  the  possibility  and  duty  and  delight  of  a 
life  lived  with  Christ  in  God.  All  this  will  be 
Illustrated  by  some  of  the  subjects  of  the 
addresses :  Jno.  xvii.  17 ;  Matt.  xvii.  7,  viii. 
3,  15 ;  The  blessing  touch  of  Jesus ;  Ezekiel 
xxxvi.  20,  by  Mr.  Maegregor,  a  clear,  simple 
Scotchman  now  in.  London;  Isa.  Ixiii.,  The 
Saviour  from  Edom,  by  Mr.  Meyer;  Deut.  xi. 
21,  Days  of  Heaven  upon  Earth ;  Barnabas,  a 
somewhat  trenchant  invective  upon  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Barnabas  by  Mr.  Inwood,  a  hearty, 
wholesome  Irishman ;  Matt.  vi.  24,  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  discipleship,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  clear, 
courageous  teacher;  Jno.  iv.  5,  The  yearning 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Webb  Peploe  ;  Heb.  xiii. 
20,  21,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  Webb 
Peploe. 

It  needs  only  to  be  said  regarding  the  spirit 
of  such  a  convention  that  it  was  Christian 
spirit.  Over  the  door  of  each  tent  in  large 
letters  were  the  words,  “All  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  and  though  most  pf  the  speakers,  per¬ 
haps,  and  most  of  the  people,  probably,  were 
of  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Church  of 
England,  there  was  no  whisper  of  church  lines, 
and  a  Chinaman  and  Amooda  priest,  with  a 
black  face  and  heart  as  white  as  snow,  added 
illustration  of  the  scope  and  reality  of  the 
texts  over  the  doors.  The  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  convention  are  both  shown  by  the  hints 
on  the  programme,  evidently  carried  out  by 
hundreds  of  those  in  attendance : 

“To  those  attending  the  convention:  We 
have  met  as  Christians  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
for  the  fulfillment  in  us  of  those  promises  of 
grace  which  He  made  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  better  securing  this  end  particular 
attention  is  requested  to  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

I.  Come  waiting  on  the  Lord,  desiring  and 
expecting  blessing  to  our  own  soul  individually. 

II.  Be  ready  to  learn  whatever  God  may 
teach  you  by  IJis  Word,  however  opposed  to- 
human  prejudice  and  traditions. 

III.  Heartily  renounce  all  known  evil,  and 
even  doubtful  things,  ‘not  of  faith.  ’ 

IV.  Lay  aside  for  the  time  all  reading  except 
the  Bible. 

V.  Avoid  conversation  which  has  a  tendency 
to  divert  your  mind  from  the  object  of  the 
meetings.  Do  not  dispute  with  any,  but 
rather  pray  with  those  who  differ  from  you. 

VI.  Eat  moderately,  dress  simply,  retire  to 
bed  early. 

VII.  Before  leaving  your  room,  each  morn¬ 
ing  call  to  mind : 

1.  That  all  j/o«r  sins  were  borne  by  Christ 
upon  the  cross  (1  Pet.  ii.  24). 
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2.  That  hi  Him  you,  having  died  to  sin  by 
His  death,  and  risen  to  a  new  life  by  His 
resurrection,  are  now  called  to  walk  in  new¬ 
ness  of  life  (Rom.  vi.  x). 

3.  That  full  power  is  granted  you  for  this 
through  the  constant  surrender  of  yourself  to 
Him  (Psa.  cxvi.  16). 

4.  That  the  peace  of  God  will  thus  become 
yours,  hour  by  hour,  throughout  the  day 
(Psa.  cxix.  165). 

5.  That  if  this  peace  be  broken  in  your  soul, 
it  can  only  be  restored  by  confession  (1  Jno. 
i.  «). 

6.  It  may  be  well  to  have  such  words  as  the 
following  often  in  mind: 

“  Liord  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine. 

Purchased  and  saved  by  blood  divine 
With  free  consent  thine  I  would  he 
And  own  Thy  sovereign  right  in  me. 

1  Peter  i.  18. 19 :  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  20  ” 

It  was  good  to  see  hundreds  of  ministers  at 
this  convention.  Special  meetings  were  held 
for  them  daily,  alone,  or  with  all  the  young 
men  present.  Scores  arose  to  confess  that 
they  had  been  preaching  a  partial  Gospel,  or 
without  an  attestation  of  God’s  approval  and 
the  Spirit’s  power  and  blessing.  Not  having 
fullness  of  life,  and  peace  and  blessing  in  their 
own  souls,  they  were  unable  fo  point  the  way 
to  others.  Scores  testified  that  they  had 
received  now  what  God  had  presumably  already 
sent  them  to  give  to  others.  But  how  could 
a  minister  without  rest  and  power  convince 
any  one  that  in  Christ  were  power  and  rest? 

Frojn  time  to  time  the  belief  in  the  personal 
return  of  Christ  emerged,  but  the  truth  was 
not  presented  pugnaciously,  nor  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  central  teaching,  and  no  sensitive 
person  need  have  been  deterred  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  by  the  fear  that  some 
would  be  there  who  would  affirm  that  they 
had  great  joy  in  the  possession  of  the  hope  of 
His  coming. 

I  have  spoken  of  Keswick,  of  course,  from 
the  favorable  point  of  view.  Any  critical 
min<l  would  have  heard  among  the  thousands 
these  great  phrases  used  in  empty  ways,  and 
great  truths  distorted  and  great  errors  advo 
cated  and  small  unessentials  magnified,  but 
only  as  the  accidents  to  any  such  gathering ; 
and  the  spirit  and  object  of  Keswick  were  as 
I  have  described  them.  And  it  is  a  good  omen 
that  there  was  no  abuse  of  those  Christians 
who  are  working  out  other  Christian  problems 
and  facing  other  foes.  There  were  no  flings 
at  “scholarship.”  Let  “scholarship”  become 
“practically  holy,”  and  cast  no  slurs  on  meet¬ 
ings  called  to  promote  personal  piety  of  life. 

We  need  such  a  meeting  in  our  own  land. 
The  August  conference  at  Northfield  will,  in 
time,  let  us  pray,  take  such  a  place  among  us. 
But  our  countrj"  is  'so  large  and  our  life  so 
scattered  that  we  shall  probably  not  soon  have 
one  such  central  meeting  as  the  head  and 
heart  of  scores  more  throughout  all  the  land. 

Immediately  following  the  general  conven 
tion  came  the  Students’  Conference.  Two 
hundred  men  had  come  together,  living  in  a 
camp,  a  dozen  tents  for  sleeping  rooms,  and  a 
large  eating  tent.  Fortunately,  “Keswick 
weather”  contained  itself,  aRd  so  only  once 
was  it  necessary  to  eat  under  umbrellas.  The 
American  student  cries  louder  at  hardship. 
Forty  or  fifty  young  women  from  women’s 
colleges  were  also  in  attendance.  The  students 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  meeting 
and  began  their  own  conference  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inspiration  of  the  preceding 
days.  In  1893  the  students’  conference  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union.  This  year  the  Inter-University 
Christian  Union,  corresponding  to  our  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  took  charge.  Not  a 
few  students  from  theological  colleges  were 
present,  the  gap  between  them  and  art  students 


being  much  narrower  than  with  us,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
among  the  Theological  Schools.  Two  Germans 
and  one  French  student  had  come.  “Let  ze 
Frenchman  sit  between  ze  bos  Germans,” 
cried  one  when  the  camp  had  its  picture  taken. 
Who  knows  that  the  speediest  road  to  universal 
disarmament  does  not  lie  in  an  international 
Christian  union  of  students? 

The  programme  of  the  students’  conference 
was  nearly  as  full  as  that  of  the  preceding: 
prayer  meeting  at  7,  missionary  conference  at 
9.15,  Bible  class  at  10.15,  conference  on  work 
and  methods  at  11.15,  missionary  meetings  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  6,  and  general  meeting 
from  7  to  10  in  the  evening.  May  students 
must  be  only  now  recovering  from  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  dose  they  took  at  Keswick. 

Foremost  among  the  speakers  w'as  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mott  of  the  American  College  movement.  His 
address  on  An  Ideal  Christian  Union,  one  of 
the  students  exclaimed,  moving  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourn,  “had  simply  drowned  us  with 
suggestions  which  we  need  to  go  away  and 
think  about !”  Two  other  addresses  of  his  on 
“Personal  Spiritual  Dealing”  and  “Bible 
Study,”  marked  the  flood  tide  of  the  confer 
ence,  and  gave  many  students  the  great  im¬ 
pulse  of  their  lives.  The  students  gave  their 
American  visitors  the  warmest  of  welcomes, 
and  were  more  than  ready  to  get  what  help 
could  be  had  from  England’s  child  across  the 
seas. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Prebendary 
Webb  Peploe,  David  McConaughey,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  C.  Maegregor,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Connell  and  Prof.  Lloyd  Snope  of  Aberyswith, 
Wales. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  were  volun¬ 
teers  for  mission  service,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  missionary  fact  and  appeal  Mrs. 
Stewart  of  Lovedale,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Hunter, 
a  young  Scotchman,  going  out  there  Falconer¬ 
like,  at  his  own  charges,  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  spoke  of  and  for 
Africa ;  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman  for 
India,  in  an  address  most  arousing,  but 
irresistibly  telling.  Two  of  the  most  interest 
ing  and  helpful  men  were  Bishop  Stuart  of  the 
Church  of  England,  New  Zealand,  and  Canon 
Taylor  Smith  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  former  is 
an  old  man,  but  his  diocese  being  no  longer 
missionary  territory,  he  has  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  goes  out  as  a  missionary  to  the 
regions  beyond,  among  the  unevangelized 
Mohammedans  of  Southeastern  Persia.  The 
sight  of  the  venerable  man  going  to  a  new 
land,  whose  language  he,  however,  knows, 
was  an  inspiration.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  goes 
back  this  fall,  as  he  put  it,  to  “the  white 
man’s  grave,  as  it  is  perhaps  truly  called,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  black  man’s  resur 
rection.  ”  He  would  look  in  each  tent  at  night 
before  lying  down  to  sleep  with  a  cheery  night 
word  of  Christian  love  and  helpfulness.  The 
kindly  presence  of  Professor  Laidlaw  of  the 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  was  a  help  in 
every  meeting.  Miss  Lucy  Guinness  was  of 
special  aid  in  the  young  women’s  meetings. 

The  conference  seemed  small  after  the 
monster  convention,  but  it  received  as 
large  a  blessing,  perhaps  because  its  prayers 
were  as  believing.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
and  share  this  prayer.  Our  student  confer¬ 
ences  are  short  of  the  British  conference  in 
this.  It  was  delightful,  too,  to  see  the  lack 
of  constraint  and  the  frank  openness  to  im 
pression  and  the  cordial  demonstrativeness  of 
a  gathering  in  which  we  were  strangers. 

British  students  have  a  great  advantage  in 
organizing  their  student  movements  now. 
They  have  profited  by  our  mistakes.  This 
conference  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indicated 
other  points  where  they  can  improve  on  us. 
They  can  properly  adjust  the  relations  of  the 


different  organizations  at  the  outset  and  save 
much  trouble  and  loss  which  we  have  suffered 
and  still  suffer. 

At  the  conference  it  was  decided  to  employ 
during  the  coming  years  Travelling  Secretaries 
for  both  the  missionary  and  the  general  move¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Oxford  having  accepted 
the  former  position,  and  Mr.  Fraser  of  Glasgow 
having  been  called  to  the  latter.  Two  young 
women  will  go  through  the  women’s  colleges. 
A  large  part  of  the  money  needed  for  this  was 
given  amid  much  rejoicing  at  the  conference. 

Keswick  has  thus  began  to  exercise  on  the 
student  life  of  Great  Britain  the  same  strong 
infiuence  toward  deeper  and  more  Christlike 
living  already  exercised  so  widely  on  the  life 
of  the  empire.  Scores  of  conventions  modelled 
after  Keswick  are  held  every  year,  influencing 
ever  larger  numbers  to  try  whether  it  is  not 
so  that 

“They  who  trust  Him  wholly,  find  Him  wholly  true.” 
It  may  be  thought  best  in  time  to  hold  the 
student  conference  in  a  more  distinctively 
student  community.  The  object  will  remain 
the  same— the  promotion  of  practical  holiness, 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  May  larger 
multitudes  among  us  see  how  sweet  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  object  is  and  how  possible  through 
the  sufficient  Saviour! 


WOMEN  S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

“Next  Sabbath  is  our  communion  day,  and 
we  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  and 
admitting  to  the  Lord’s  table  our  first  Chinese 
converts,  seven  or  eight,  probably.  Pray  that 
they  may  have  as  good  a  foundation  as  those 
first  converts  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  ” 

This  is  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Laughlin, 
Chining  Chow,  China.  A  few'  days  later  Miss 
Donaldson,  one  of  the  new  missionaries, 
writes : 

I  do  wish  all  of  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  sights  of  last  Sabbath.  Five,  rather,  six, 
including  Edna  Van  Shoick,  confessed  the 
Saviour,  and  fourteen  applied  for  probation. 
We  seem  to  be  rather  Methodistic  on  that  line. 

I  am  following  your  advise  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Shantung  doctors,  not  to  begin  real  work 
until  I  can  read  and  talk  to  my  patients.  Mr. 
Laughlin  has  just  been  tormenting  me  with 
an  examination,  and  my  third  one  is  drawing 
nigh.  Still,  I  do  like  Chinese  “Kwan  Hua” 
very  much  indeed. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Van  Shoick,  with  whom 
I  am  living,  and  I  began  a  little  new'  work 
among  the  w'omen.  The  women  of  the  hospital 
were  invited  to  come  to  the  house — others 
came  with  them — and  we  hope  each  day  to 
have  prayers  and  some  teaching.  None  of 
them  w'ho  came  had  any  idea  w'hom  God  was. 
One  said,  God  is  some  one  twenty-two  years 
old.  They  are  so  woefully  ignorant  it  is  indeed 
beginning  at  the  foundation.  The  W’ord  says, 
“the  foolish”  are  called,  so  these  must  be  they. 

To  our  women’s  meeting  on  the  Sabbath 
quite  a  number  come.  Indeed,  the  Chinese 
guest  room  is  crowded.  One  does  long  to  get 
into  the  work ;  patience  is  a  virtue  I  find 
myself  sadly  lacking. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Arcadio 
Morales  of  our  Mexican  Mission.  Does  it 
i  not  stimulate  our  own  love  for  the  Word  of 
God  to  hear  how  he  longed  for  it?  As  when 
one  w’ith  little  appetite  sees  another  eating 
the  luscious  fruit  feels  his  own  desire  aroused 
and  cries.  “I  want  some,  too”: 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  WORI>  OF  GOD. 

In  the  year  1863  I  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  gold  thread  spinner  with  Mr.  Francisco 
Aguilar.  This  gentleman  had,  amongst  other 
books,  a  Bible  without  notes,  although  it  con¬ 
tained  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  printed  at  the  beginning  of  our  century. 
When  done  work,  I  would  from  time  to  time 
take  that  old  Book  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
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many  beautiful  things  said  by  my  mother 
when  I  was  a  child.  However,  that  precious 
reading  of  the  Book  did  not  enable  me  to  com^ 
prehend  as  yet  the  difference  between  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  my  Catholicism,  to 
which  I  was  inveterately  attached.  Two  years 
more  passed,  when  I  was  told  that  an  English 
gentleman  was  selling  Bibles,  both  beautiful 
and  cheap.  The  next  Sunday  I  went  and 
brought  of  him  my  New  Testament.  How 
precious  it  seemed  to  me !  And  I  can  say  that 
the  first  passage  I  read  in  it  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  kept  on 
reading  with  frequency,  until  at  last  I  under¬ 
stood  what  idolatry  was,  but  even  thus,  I  was 
not  converted  to  Christ.  At  last,  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  1869,  I  attended  for 
the  first  time  a  Protestant  service;  I  trembled 
as  I  drew  near  to  the  house  of  prayer.  When 
I  heard  the  singing  I  felt  as  though  I  was  not 
treading  on  solid  ground.  At  last  I  found 
myself  in  the  church,  heard  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  for  the  first  time  under¬ 
stood  that  for  quite  a  while  I  had  been  a 
Protestant.  From  that  moment  I  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  eight  days  after  iiiy  first  attendance 
at  an  evangelical  service  I  began  to  preach  and 
up  to  the  present  hour  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  sickness  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
deprived  me  of  this  spiritual  joy. 

I  have  had  the  undeserved  honor  of  being 
the  pastor  in  the  Presbyterian  church  since 
its  first  service,  and  as  a  conseciuence  know  of 
the  difficulties  it  has  experienced  at  times,  and 
of  the  blessings  it  has  enjoyed  at  others. 

A  short  time  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  Mr.  Aguilar, 
owner  of  the  first  Bible  I  had  ever  read.  This 
gentleman  is  at  present  a  presiding  elder  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  my  experi¬ 
ences  during  these  twenty-two  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  the  Master,  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  merely  saying  that  in  all 
this  time  I  have  seen  that  God  in  His  infinite 
providence  has  been  preparing  the  laws,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  men  who  are  to  execute 
His  jmrpose  in  the  salvation  of  the  Mexicans 
through  the  Gospel  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  s|)eaking  of  Mexico  when  He  related  the 
parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard,  for  I  have 
seen  the  Protestant  Church  grow  in  the  same 
marvellous  way.  One  church  has  been  named 
“The  Divine  Saviour,”  another  is  situated  on 
ground  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  others 
hold  their  services  in  small  rooms  which  we 
have  secured  in  different  wards  of  the  city. 

One  of  my  four  helpers  is  a  shoemaker,  an¬ 
other  is  a  potter  who  began  to  help  me  soon 
after  his  conversion,  the  third  is  a  teacher  in 
one  of  our  primary  schools,  and  the  fourth  is 
a  woodcarver  who  was  formerly  notorious  as 
a  sinner. 

In  order  to  attend  to  all  the  work  that  the 
blessed  Master  has  placed  in  my  humble 
hands,  I  divide  my  time  as  follows:  The  first 
hours  of  the  day  I  devote  to  study;  then  I 
visit  some  one  of  our  five  day  schools,  taking 
with  me  the  roll  of  illustrated  Sunday-school 
Lesson  charts.  When  I  reach  the  school  we 
sing  a  few  hymns,  offer  prayer,  recite  the 
catechism  and  stu  ly  the  Sunday-school  lesson, 
with  its  corresponding  illustration.  About  an 
hour  is  consumed  in  this  exercise ;  I  then 
visit  among  the  families  which  live  near  the 
school.  From  13  to  2  1  receive  those  who 
wish  to  call  upon  me  at  my  house.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  visiting,  and  at 
night  I  preach  in  one  of  our  congregations. 
In  addition  to  the  five  schools  of  the  Mission 
there  is  another  private  one,  in  which  I  am 
allowed  to  hold  the  same  exercises. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  majority  of 
the  children  in  our  schools  are  Catholics.  We 
therefore  endeavor  to  teach  them  those  texts 
and  hymns  which  contain  the  essential  truths 
of  salvation,  such  as  the  text,  “For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son,”  and  the  hymn,  “Just  as  I  am  with¬ 
out  one  plea.  ” 

The  work  of  distributing  tracts,  papers,  and 
Bibles  has  been  organized  in  prisons  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  one  of  the  jails  the  prisoners  gave 
$33. 2.’)  last  year.  This  work  is  divided  up 
among  a  number  of  people.  At  present  there 
are  twenty-three,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  help  me  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
in  the  street  and  hospital  work,  ov  in  the 
direction  of  the  societies  of  the  children  and 
grown  up  peoples.  We  have  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  societies,  and  temperance  organizations, 
all  of  which  hold  regular  meetings. 

Of  late  we  have  undertaken  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom,  in  the  ^ 


city  alone,  there  are  upwards  of  six  or  seven 
thousand.  Some  of  the  soldiers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  purchase  the  Bible,  and  the 
other  day  one  of  them  handed  me  the  first 
cent  he  had  ever  given  to  the  Lord.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  even  so  small  a  beginning. 

We  have  a  great  work  to  do.  for  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  alone  there  are  about  300,000  persons,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  live  and  die  under  the 
corrupting  infiuence  of  a  paganized  Catholi¬ 
cism.  We  are  grateful  for  the  help  given  us 
in  this  great  work  by  our  generous  brethren 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  personal 
aid  and  sympathy  of  their  good  missionaries. 
We  feel  the  infiuence  of  their  love  and  their 
prayers,  and  are  glad  to  assure  them  that 
there  are  many  of  our  own  people  who  have 
consecrated  their  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Above  all,  God  is  with 
us,  and  He  will  insure  the  victory  of  His 
Word. 


THE  UPPER  SOUTH. 

For  Factories  and  Homes. 

Grand  opportunities  exist  in  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia,  a  section  possessing  all  the  requisites 
for  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 

No  region  in  the  United  States  is  attracting 
greater  attention ;  people  from  the  North  and 
West  are  looking  that  way  with  a  view  of  lo¬ 
cating.  Improved  farm  lands  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  !i!8  per  acre  and  upwards,  un¬ 
improved  timber  lands  at  from  $3  to  $6  per 
acre. 

Rich  mineral  lands  are  cheap ;  excellent 
water  powers,  manufacturing  sites,  business 
locations,  etc.,  are  numerous.  The  people  are 
hospitable  and  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
newcomers.  The  climate  is  unequalled,  no 
severe  storms  or  cyclones,  no  contagious  dis 
eases. 

Half-rate  excursions  from  Chicago  and  the 
West  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  September 
4th  and  18th,  October  2nd,  November  6th, 
and  December  4th. 

Further  information  free.  Address  M.  V. 
Richards,  Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  & 
O.  R.  R. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HEALTH  PARAGHAPHS. 

The  Value  of  Rubbing. —The  old-time 
remedy,  a  thorough  rubbing,  is  now  a  fashion¬ 
able  one  under  many  names,  massage  being 
the  usual  one  A  good  rubbing  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  tired  body ;  but  that  rubbing 
must  be  given  evenly  and  quietly,  and  the 
patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  talk.  To  the 
worn  out  sufferer  who  cannot  sleep  this  mode 
of  gaining  rest  should  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  opiates.  The  arms,  the  back,  under  the 
knees,  and  the  forehead  should  all  have  even 
rubbing,  made  smoother  by  the  hands  of  the 
rubber  having  a  little  vaseline  upon  them.  In 
addition  to  giving  one  a  good  rest,  a  rubbing 
tends  to  tlevelop  the  body,  and  to  make  it 
more  supple.  The  rubber  is  advised  to  culti 
vate  a  very  even,  impressive  movement ;  but 
while  it  suggests  strength,  it  must  not  be 
rough,  else  sleep  or  rest  will  never  come,  and 
excitement  be  the  only  result.  When  the  head 
and  eyes  are  tired,  a  systematic  smoothing  of 
the  hair,  which,  of  course,  must  be  loosened 
and  have  all  its  pins  taken  out,  is  a  great  re 
lief.  The  eyes  may  be  rested  by  being  dabbled 
with  hot  water — remember,  gently  dabbled 
with  an  old  handkerchief,  not  with  the  water, 
and  not  rubbed.  Rubbing  will  irritate  them 
when  the  soft  prossure  of  a  good  dabbling  will 
relieve  them  very  much. 

Symptoms  of  Small  pox.  — The  Family  Doc¬ 
tor  says :  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  sudden,  with  a  distinct  chill  or  series  of 
chills,  pains  in  the  back,  severe  headache,  and 
vom^ing.  The  patient  becomes  very  feverish 
and  reels  very  ill ;  there  is  entire  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  extreme  thirst,  foul  tongue,  and  consti 
pation.  On  the  third  day  eruption  appears — 
viz.,  small  red  pimples  on  the  face,  forehead, 
and  scalp,  subsequently  appearing  on  the  chest, 
back  and  arms,  finally  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  the  legs  and  feet.  These  papules 
are  firm  and  prominent,  being  described  as 
“shotty”  to  the  touch.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  rash  the  pimple  becomes  watery,  and 
about  the  sixth  contains  matter  or  pus.  This 
stage  lasts  two  or  three  days  and  then  the 
eruption  begins  to  dry  up  and  drop  off.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eruptive  period  the  skin  becomes  very 
much  swollen  and  puffed,  so  as  sometimes  to 
render  recognition  difficult.  The  pustules  form 
most  abundantly  on  the  face  and  on  the  back 
of  the  hands,  and  are  less  numerous  on  the 
trunk  and  covered  parts  of  the  limbs.  The 
scabs  finally  fall  off,  leaving  deep  red  spots. 


which  are  at  the  first  slightly  raised  above  the 
general  surface,  but  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks  form  depressed  white  scars.  We  have 
here  described  a  mild  case  of  ordinary  variola 
without  any  complications.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  types  of  the  disease  much  more 
severe,  into  a  description  of  which  we  need 
not  here  enter. 


Prof.  T.  H.  Norton  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  last  week,  stated  that  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  a  gas  which  would 
put  out  fires  more  effectually  than  water,  and 
declared  that  a  chemical  engine  would  soon 
surplant  the  present  fire  engine  and  the  hook 
and  ladder. 


DR.  W.  H.  BOOLE’S  STATEMENT. 

West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  July  11, 
1894.  Unknown  to  most  of  my  friends  I  was 
for  more  than  ten  years  a  subject  of  chrohic 
dyspepsia,  which  gave  rise  to  many  other  ag¬ 
gravating  complaints,  especially  affecting  the 
heart  with  severe  pains. 

I  began  faithful  efforts  for  a  cure ;  I  used 
the  most  approved  remedies  of  the  “schools.” 
I  dieted,  restricting  my  daily  “rations”  to  the 
merest  apology  for  a  meal ;  from  160  pounds  I 
fell  to  148 ;  my  fiesh  became  flabby  and  soft. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  Electropoise.  The  heart  trouble 
had  become  exasperating ;  the  pains  at  times 
intense  and  prolonged.  I  was  faithful  in  the 
use  of  the  little  instrument,  knowing  that 
chronic  cases  always  require  time  for  a  cure. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  in  less 
than  a  week  I  was  a  conscious  of  marked  ef¬ 
fects  for  the  better,  and  a  sense  of  general 
“toning  up”  of  the  system.  Now,  after  six 
months,  my  appetite  needs  no  improvement ; 
I  eat  all  varieties  of  w’holesome  foods  and  feel 
no  harm.  My  pulse  is  regular,  and  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  has  ceased.  I  have  regained 
my  weight. 

While  the  pain  at  the  heart  is  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  and  by  no  means  intense  or  pro¬ 
longed,  yet  it  is  not  all  removed,  and  I  am 
still  using  the  Electropoise  at  times  to  perfect 
the  cure.  This  remaining  heart  trouble  only 
returns  when  I  overdue  in  exercising,  or  carry 
heavy  bundles. 

One  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize — I  no  longer 
carry  machines  around  with  me,  for  I  have  no 
use  for  them  either  “before  meals”  or  “after 
meals,"  or  “one  at  bed-time;”  not  even  a  dose 
of  “pepsin.” 

The  Electropoise  is  easily  applied  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  those  who  most  carefully  study  the  book 
of  directions  will  get  the  best  results.  A  fool 
would  probably  abandon  its  use  after  one  or 
two  applications,  because  it  don’t  give  “any 
shock”  or  other  sensation  to  let  you  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

If  any  persons,  especially  ministers,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia,  wish  any 
further  particulars  of  my  case,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  inform  them,  for  I  shall  feel  it  a 
pleasant  duty  to  aid  them  in  securing  that 
degree  of  health  which  will  increase  their  joy 
and  usefulness.  Rev.  W.  H.  BOOLE. 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  above  cer¬ 
tificate  of  my  husband,  whose  improvement 
in  the  use  of  the  Electropoise  has  been  truly 
remarkable.  ELLA  ALEXANDER  BOOLE. 

(Mrs.  Boole  is  well-known  as  the  First  Vice 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  State  W.  C.  T.  Union, 
and  one  of  its  most  eloquent  national  platform 
speakers. ) 

Shall  we  mail  ]^ou  a  descriptive  book  of  the 
Electrpoise,  with  all  information,  and  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  “Indigestion”? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  6,  1894. 
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TEMPERANCE  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  28. 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance 
would  call  the  attention  of  pastors  and  Ses 
sions  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  last  General  As^mbly: 

Resoltvd,  That  while  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  wise  discretion  as  to  methods,  we 
especially  urge  that  temperance  instruction  be 
given  from  all  our  pulpits,  in  all  our  schools 
and  in  all  our  homes,  and  we  recommend  the 
recognition  of  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  some  proximate  day  as  a  day  for  spe¬ 
cial  instuction  on  this  subject.  We  also 
heartily  approve  of  the  recommendation  of 
former  Assemblies  that  a  special  collection  be 
taken  for  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  that  day. 

This  Committee  would  most  earnestly  ask 
that  the  approaching  Temperance  Day  be 
everywhere  made  a  day  of  special  prayer.  Let 
importunate  supplication  be  made  that  God 
will  subvert  the  deep-laid  plots  of  Satan,  and 
that  all  the  Lord’s  people  may  be  baptized  for 
this  most  important  work  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  zeal  and  harmony. 

The  existing  situation  is  unspeakably  humil¬ 
iation  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  every 
hand,  at  home  and  in  heathen  lands,  and 
every  day  in  the  year,  Christian  effort  foi  the 
temporal  and  eternal  weal  of  mankind  is  be¬ 
ing  met  and  thwarted  by  this  most  effective 
agent  of  Satan — the  rum-fiend.  Trampling 
down  lay  and  Christian  civilization,  spreading 
wretchedness  upon  earth  and  sending  multi 
tudes  to  perdition,  this  uncircumcised  Philis 
tine  still  stalks  abroad,  defying  the  armies  of 
the  living  God. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  this  foe?  A  hostile  attitude,  of  course ; 
but  rather  defensive  than  aggressive.  The 
Church’s  posture  is  scarcely  that  of  active 
combat,  but  only  of  passive  protest ;  a  de¬ 
spondent  yielding  to  the  inevitable.  Does  it 
become  the  followers  of  our  Almighty  Captain 
thus  helplessly  to  fold  their  hands  and  say, 
“What  can  we  do?”  Should  we  not  rather  be 
now  exhorting  one  another,  “Awake  thou 
that  sleepest  and  call  upon  thy  God !”  While 
praying,  “Lord,  increase  our  faith,”  let  us 
gird  up  our  loins  and  ask,  “What  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?”  Then  shall  this  defiant  foe 
tremble.  When  Israel  of  old,  arousing  from 
lethargy,  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God,  took  heart  of  hope  and  came  bravely  up 
“to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,” 
then  speedily  was  his  proud  enemy  put  to  con¬ 
fusion. 

Paganism,  the  mightiest  agency  with  which 
Satan  confronted  the  early  Christian  Church, 
presumptuously  confident  in  its  world-wide 
sway,  bade  its  humble  antagonist  contemptu¬ 
ous  defiance.  That  hoary  iniquity  was  also 
intrenched  behind  human  prejudice  and  sen¬ 
sual  appetite,  political  power,  and  vast  material 
interests.  There  may  have  been,  too,  in  the 
primitive  Church,  as  there  are  in  the  Church 
now,  some  faint  hearts  crying,  “What  can 
we  do?”  But  the  Church  believed  and  prayed 
and  courageously  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  God  gave  glorious  triumph.  And  do  we 
not  still  follow  the  same  divine  leader — “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for¬ 
ever”? 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
in  Sabbath -schools  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  and  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
churches  on  the  day  designated,  temperance 
shall  be  kept  prominent,  and  also  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  given  for  offerings  for  this  cause. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  concentration  of  atten 
tion  simultaneously  throughout  the  Church 
may  result  in  a  greatly  aroused  and  intensi¬ 
fied  interest  in  this  subject  jiow  so  vitally  im¬ 
portant. 

The  Treasurer,  to  whom  contributions  for 
the  temperance  work  of  our  Church  should  be 
sent,  is  the  Rev.  Jas.  Allison,  D.D.,  corner 


Sixth  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

For  the  Permanent  Committee, 

J.  J.  Beacom,  Chairman, 

J.  F.  Hill.  Cor.  Sec. 

Pknn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  27, 1894. 

A  Special  Notice. 

The  famous  Tiffany  Chapel  will  reopen  at 
333  Fourth  Avenue,  Tuesday,  September  4th, 
and  remain  on  exhibition  daily  from  10  A.  M. 
to  4  P.  M.,  until  December  1st.  Cards  of 
admission  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  333 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Walton-Wellesley 
School  appeared  July  3tith  and  August  2nd 
making  address  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Campbell 
instead  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Danforth.  Sev¬ 
eral  references  were  also  left  out.  The  cor¬ 
rect  advertisement  appears  this  week  under 
Pennsylvania  Schools.  The  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  and  the  high 
character  of  their  references,  warrants  us  in 
saying  that  you  cannot  make  a  mistake  by 
extending  your  patronage  to  their  school. 

The  Tibet  Question.— There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  India  over  the  action 
of  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  in  prohibiting  Miss  Taylor’s  Pio¬ 
neer  Mission  from  entering  Tibet,  or  even  the 
Projected  State  of  Sikkim,  between  Darjee¬ 
ling  and  Tibet  proper.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  is 
himself  a  warm  supporter  of  missions,  and 
has  borne  noble  testimony  to  their  beneficent 
work  in  India.  But  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal,  he  is  responsible  for  the  good  faith 
of  the  British  nation.  With  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  trade  relations  have  been  opened  with 
Tibet ;  all  that  has  been  gained  as  yet  is  a  free 
entrance  of  Tibetans  and  Tibet  goods  into 
India;  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  educative  beginning,  the  right 
of  Tibet  to  exclude  all  foreigners  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  unaffected  by  the  new  trade  regula¬ 
tions.  The  two  missionaries  who  ventured 
beyond  the  trade  mart  into  Tibet  would  have 
been  murdered  by  the  enraged  Tibetans  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  guard,  who 
conveyed  them  across  the  frontier.  In  Sikkim 
two  ladies  were  turned  back  by  the  Political 
Agent.  The  State  of  Sikkim  we  are  holding 
in  trust  for  the  ruling  family,  and  as  the  Na¬ 
tive  Government  had  previously  declared 
against  the  admission  of  missionaries  into  the 
interior,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  created 
by  the  fiduciary  position  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  most  earnestly  trust  that  the 
way  may  soon  be  open  for  carrying  the  Gos¬ 
pel  into  these  Central  Asian  States,  but  the 
British  Government  in  India  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  declining  to  let  its  treaties  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  interests  of  missions  in  a  way 
that  calls  in  question  its  own  good  faith.  There 
is  surely  a  more  excellent  way  of  obtaining 
entrance  for  the  Gospel. 


A  WAY  TO  RAISE  CHURCH  DEBTS. 

A  shrewd  little  plan  to  enlist  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  in  the  laudable  work  of  paying  off  church  debts 
from  re-lt»cated  "boom”  churches  on  the  Western  front¬ 
ier  comes  to  us  from  Wichita.  Kansas.  Cardsenclosing 
a  well  for  a  half-dollar  are  sent  to  the  Societies  with  a 
statement  of  the  circumstancccs  and  a  specified  small 
suh^cription  is  solicited.  We  understand  that  the  plan 
has  met  with  much  success.  Kev.  J.  W.  Eunk.  at  Wichita, 
can  supply  further  detail. 


Walt‘r  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  pine,  high  grade,  non-chemically 
treated  Cocoas  and  Chocolates  on  this  continent,  have 
just  carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
in  .“sail  Frincisco.  'the  primed  rules  governing  the 
Judg-s  at  the  Fair,  states  that  “One  hundred  poifts  en¬ 
tities  the  exhibit  to  a  special  award,  or  Diploma  of  Honor. 
The  scale,  however,  is  placed  so  high,  they  say,  thst  it 
will  beattained  onlv  in  most  excepiiocal  cas-s.”  All  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co’s,  goods  received  one  hundred  points, 
entitling  them  to  the  siecial  award  stated  in  the  rules. 


My  Dear  Db.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  You  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  heautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nbwm.an, 

Feb.  23,  1894.  Bishop  oT  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Simplex  Printer 


ICO  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  minutes. 


The  “Sl.VlPLEX”  is  the  easiest, cleanest, best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  no  washing  or  cleaning,  always  ready,  and  will 
save  its  cost  over  and  a^'ain  in  sending  out  notices*  It  costs 
but  little  1  $3  to  $tc).  Send  for  circulars. 

LAWTON  &  CO  .  30  Vescy  St,  New  York. 


Early  Display 

OF 

Fall  Dress  Goods 

Now  landed  and  rcad.v  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  4.  eareliilly  selected  specialties  in 
Dress  Goods  for  the  Fall.  Every  Parisian 
Novelty  represented. 

Duplex  Crepes,  Rippled  Brilliants, 
Himalaya  Bourtttes,  and  Long-combed 
Tweeds. 

Goit  Checks,  Coaching  Cheviots,  and 
bright  3Ielaiige  .suitings,  distinctly  new. 
Oxford  Mixed  Coverts. 

Variety  greater  tlian  in  any  lornier 
Season. 

Jamos  McCroory  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  Cliina  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Camphorwooii  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 


130  and  132  W.  42ud  Street. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  Reinctioi  Ifom  Pillsliers’  Prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FRKE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  roRK. 


relief  iQipirirt 

KIDDER’S  PA8TILlE8.rrg.?..nto\^iS!^ 
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Agricultural  Department. 


COTTING  CORN. 

The  experiments  at  the  Iowa  experiment 
station  last  season  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  corn  may  be  worth  remembering  just 
at  this  time.  Plats  of  corn  were  cut  Sept.  17 
and  24  and  Oct.  1.  8  and  15  respectively  and 
shocked  in  the  field.  An  adjoining  plat  of 
equal  size  was  left  standing  until  Dec.  17, 
when  it  was  harvested.  The  corn  from  all 
plats  was  husked  Dec.  17  and  brought  in,  at 
which  time  samples  were  taken  of  the  corn 
and  fodder  from  each  cutting  and  analyzed. 
The  yields  of  the  different  plats  ranged  from 
53^  to  t)4  bushels  per  acre  increasing  gradually 
up  to  the  fourth  day  of  cutting. 

The  largest  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the 
stover  was  secured  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
second  plat.  Sept.  24.  The  greatest  amount 
of  dry  matter  secured  in  the  kernel  was 
reached  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  third  plat 
Oct.  1.  The  highest  aggregate  of  dry  matter 
from  an  acre  of  both  stover  and  kernels  was 
6,782  lbs.  and  was  secured  from  the  second 
cutting  Sept.  24,  and  the  next  highest  6,515 
lbs.  from  third  cutting.  The  above  results 
indicate  that  the  best  time  for  cutting  corn 
according  to  these  experiments  is  between 
Sept.  24  and  Oct.  1.  The  loss  resulting  from 
leaving  corn  in  the  field  until  December 
amounted  to  nearly  half  the  total  yield  in 
weight  besides  deterioration  in  feeding  matter. 

THE  PICKLE  PATCH. 

Few  kitchen  gardens  furnish  the  season’s 
supply  of  cucumber  pickles  simply  because 
the  patch  is  not  properly  attended  to  after  the 
vines  begin  bearing.  The  Hartford  Courant 
says :  The  beds  should  be  gone  over  every  day 
for  bottling  pickles  and  every  two  days  for  all 
sizes.  Have  a  brine  ready  in  a  tight  vessel  or 
cask  or  tank  made  by  dissolving  clean  salt  in 
water  until  it  will  bear  up  a  potato.  Salt  will 
need  to  be  added  daily,  as  the  cucumbers  will 
freshen  the  brine.  Cover  and  weight  to  hold 
the  cucumbers  under.  After  the  tank  is  full 
salt  water  is  placed  on  top  and  around  the 
edges  anti  the  cucumbers  held  under  water. 
After  several  weeks  for  ripening  the  cucum¬ 
bers  m^  be  taken  out  at  any  time  and  fresh¬ 
ened.  This  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  with  fresh  water,  changing  until  the  water 
remains  fresh,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two 
according  to  the  frequency  of  changing  water. 
To  pickle  with  cider  vinegar  the  vinegar  should 
be  very  strong.  It  is  the  weak  vinegar  which 
makes  soft  pickles. 


THE  APPLE  PROSPECT. 

Western  New  York  papers  report  the  apple 
crop  in  that  section  as  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  Early  prospects  were  good,  as  the  trees 
bloomed  full  and  set  well,  but  the  .fruit  has 
since  all  dropped  from  the  trees.  Some  or¬ 
chards  look  as  if  they  had  been  struck  with 
blight,  the  foliage  appearing  burned.  A  fruit 
buyer  who  has  recently  been  through  the 
state  says  the  same  conditions  prevail  until 
the  Hudson  river  valley  is  reached,  where  the 
prospects  are  somewhat  better.  Reports  from 
the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  are  more  favorable. 
The  crop  of  southern  Ohio  will  be  light ; 
northern,  fair.  Reports  from  Michigan  and 
the  far  West  apple  belt  indicate  a  fair  crop. 

DRT  CULTURE. 

Prof.  Blount  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
College  believes  that  a  great  deal  too  much 
water  is  habitually  used  by  the  native  and 
American  farmers  upon  orchards  and  crops. 
He  is  irrigating  fruit  trees  only  twice  a  year. 


“It’s  like 

A  riagic  Touch” 

said  an  enthusiastic  housekeeper 
after  using 

S'®* 

That  it’s  best  in  every  way  is  vouch¬ 
ed  for  by  nearly  a  million  others 
who  use  it.  It’s  unlike  any  other. 

Trial  qaantltj  for  the  asking  or  box 
poet'paid,  1ft  Ota.  lt*a  told  ererfirhera. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


viz.,  March  and  November,  and  finds  that  by 
using  this  small  aii.ount  of  water  the  wood 
opens  better,  and  the  fruit,  if  rather  smaller, 
is  of  decidly  better  flavor  and  keeps  better. 
Many  vegetables  also  need  no  more  water  than 
is  necessary  to  start  them  into  growth. 

In  support  of  the  professor’s  theory  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  he  raises  ten  or  twelve  times  as 
much  produce  as  his  neiglibors,  who  plow  and 
irrigate  six  times,  while  the  professor  culti¬ 
vates  four  to  six  times  and  irrigates  only  one 
to  three  times. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

The  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  is 
sending  out  a  large  number  of  invitations  to 
the  State  Immigration  Convention  to  be  held 
here  Oct.  16.  No  stone  is  being  left  unturned 
by  President  Wood  to  make  it  a  success. 

Manuel  F.  de  Costa,  who  resides  six  miles 
south  of  Sacramento  on  the  Riverside  road, 
has  built  an  ingenious  machine  for  irrigating 
his  flower  garden  and  his  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  wheel  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  with  a  rim,  or  tire,  about  two 
feet  wide.  A  dog  is  placed  inside  of  the  wheel 
which  is  turned  by  his  weight  as  he  gallops  in 
treadmill  fashion.  The  revolution  of  the  axle 
turns  a  crank  which  operates  the  handle  of  a 
pump  set  in  a  dug  well.  After  half  an  hour’s 
exercise  the  dog  is  taken  out  and  a  fresh  dog 
put  in  for  another  half  hour. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  dailies  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  days  of  the  hunting  season 
in  this  state  it  is  estimated  that  500  deer  have 
been  killed.  This  is  an  average  of  100  mur¬ 
ders  a  day,  all  committed  under  sanction  of 
the  law  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state  I 
One  hundred  of  the  most  innocent,  the  most 
beautiful  and  harmless  animals  that  live  and 
ornament  our  forests,  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
by  well  bred  hoodlums  who  have  nothing  of 
the  sportman’s  instinct  except  the  desire  to 
kill !  There  would  be  as  much  risk,  as  much 
skill,  as  much  excitement,  as  much  true 
sportmanship  in  killing  a  hundred  Jersey 
heifers.  Yet  the  state  of  New  York  regulates 
this  slaughter  by  law  with  all  the  fussy  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  a  British  squire  legislating  against 
poachers. 

HOUSFHOLIL 

A  Meal  in  Themselves.— -Take  large  pota¬ 
toes,  bake  until  soft  and  cut  a  round  piece  off 
the  top  of  each.  Scrape  out  the  inside  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  break  the  shin,  and  sec  aside 
the  empty  cases  with  the  covers.  Mash  the 
inside  very  smoothly,  working  into  it  while 
hot  some  butter  and  cream,  about  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  for  every  potato.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  with  a  good  pinch  of  grated  cheese 
for  each ;  work  it  very  soft  with  milk  and  put 
into  a  sauc^an  to  heat,  stirring  to  prevent 
burning.  When  scalding  hot  stir  in  one  well 
beaten  egg  for  six  large  potatoes.  Boil  up 
at  once,  fill  the  skins  with  the  mixture,  re¬ 
placing  the  caps.  Then  return  them  to  the 
oven  for  three  minutes.  Arrange  upon  a  nap¬ 
kin  in  a  deep  dish  with  caps  uppermost,  cover 
with  a  fold  of  the  napkin  and  serve  very  hot. 

Tomato  Sauce.  —Skin,  halve  and  remove  the 
seeds  from  one  peck  of  large,  ripe  tomatoes ; 
then  slice,  put  in  a  crock  with  four  teaspoon - 
fuls  of  salt  spYinkled  between  and  let  them 
stand  four  hours.  Put  the  tomatoes  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  kettle,  add  three  sliced  onions,  and  four 
green  peppers,  and  boil  soft  enough  to  strain. 
Return  the  pulp  to  the  kettle,  boil  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  almost  constantly  until  it  is  reduced  one- 
third  ;  then  add  one  tablespoonful  each  of  gin¬ 
ger,  cloves  and  salt  (if  the  latter  is  needed), 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  and  six  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Let  boil  five 
minutes,  bottle  and  seal. 

Red  Pepper  Sauce. —Put  two  dozen  whole 
red  peppers  in  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan ;  add 
two  onions  pared  and  sliced,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  mustard  seed,  one  of  salt,  one  pint  each 
of  vinegar  and  water,  cover  closely  and  boil 
ten  minutes.  Strain,  return  to  the  kettle,  add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  each 
of  grated  horseradish  and  celery  seed,  and  two 
dozen  whole  cloves ;  boil  one  hour,  strain  and 
bottle. 

Chutney. — Cut  two  quarts  of  green  tomatoes 
in  slices,  take  out  the  seeds,  sprinkle  with 


Careful  Attention 

to  the  healthful  feeding  of  the  cows  producing  the  milk 
received  at  our  condenseries  is  vitalljr  important.  We 
rigorousljr  prohibit  the  use  of  foods  not  qualifted  to  pro¬ 
duce  pure,  wholesome  pabk.  Hence,  the  superior  qualitx 
of  tho  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
over  night.  Drain  the  tomatoes  through  a 
colander,  put  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  add 
two  quarts  of  sour  apples  that  have  been  pared, 
quartered  and  chopped  fine,  two  chopped  green 
peppers,  one  pound  of  seeded  and  chopped 
raisins,  two  cloves  of  garlic  grated  and  two 
pints  of  strong  cider  vinegar,  and  simmer  for 
two  hours.  "Then  add  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one  pint  of  lemon  juice,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  mustard  seed,  two  each  of  ginger 
and  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and 
cook  slowly  for  another  hour.  Pour  into  pint 
glass  fruit  jars ;  seal  while  hot,  and  when  cold 
wrap  each  jar  in  paper  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place. 


EAGLE  BRAND  THE  BEST 

ROOFING 

la  uoequal  ed  for  House.  Bam.  Faclory  or  Outbuildings, 
and  C'tsfs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  is 
ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied  by  any  one.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
IfiS  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Freckles,  Blotches, 
Roughness,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  can  be 
banished  with 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
healthy,  producing  a  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  complexion.  Price  50c.  per 
box,  at  the  druggist's  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  *  CO,t 
PbUadclphla. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AH  nrVIQOEATIHG  TOHItt 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Fur  the  PRETENTION  ud  CURE  ef 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  rue  Dronot,  Parle. 

E.  F0U6ERA  4  nil.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


ladies  llWhy  Drink  Poor  Teas! 


THt 

Grea'^Amfrican 


When  you  get  the  Beet  aO 
Carge  erieee  mimr  Qaantlty 
Dinner,  Tea  and  ToUet  _Se^ 
Watches,  Oloexa,  Knalo  Boxeq. 
Coedt  BocAa  and  au  kinds  of  premt- 
nms  glTea  to  Club  AgaatSc 
Gaed  laeaBM  made  by  getUng 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goodb 
ItetuU  paitlcnlars  address 
yn  SUXT  AXKUOAX  TIA  oa 
naiidnTaaar8t..M.To 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFAUTURI 

CHURCH  BELLS  SMJ 


PUUST  BBLI,  MITAIi,  (COPF,.^  AND  TIN.) 
Send  tor  Fries  end  OmUlogam. 
HeUANK  BBLI.  rOOMDRY.  BALTllieiUC.  MB 
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PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 

“  ANCHOR  ’’  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 


“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DA  VIS-CHAMBERS"  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK’  (PitUburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

•'  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  *’(St.  Louis  and  Chicago), 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
rs-pcund  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 

•  NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


6.  A.  R.  ANNUAL  ENCAMPMENT. 

Law  Rates  to  Ptttsbnrg. 

Interest  in  the  annual  reunions  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  Naval  Veterans 
Association  grows  with  each  succeeding  year, 
not  only  among  the  veterans  themselves,  but 
among  all  patriotic  citizens  of  the  republic. 

The  encampment  this  year  at  Pittsburg, from 
present  indications,  promises  to  be  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  enthusiastic  as  any  reunion  since  the 
war.  Thousands  of  veterans  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  present,  and  Pittsburg 
will  surpass  herself  in  showing  them  her  hos¬ 
pitality. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  ticket 
stations  on  its  line  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  for 
all  trains  September  ttth  to  10th,  valid  for 
return  passage  on  all  trains  until  September 
25th,  inclusive,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

For  more  detailed  information,  write  to  O. 
P.  Craig,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  had  wonderful  success  selling  Dish  Washers. 
Have  not  made  less  than  $8  any  day,  and  some  days  *15. 
Xe.arly  every  family  buys  one.  They  are  cheap,  durable, 
and  do  the  work  ^rfectly.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dishes  for  a  family  in  two  minutes,  without  touching 
your  hands  to  a  dish.  1  believe  any  lady  or  gentleman, 
anywhere,  can  do  as  well  as  I  am  doing,  as  1  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  Anyone  can  sell  what  everyone  wants  to  buy, 
and  every  family  seems  to  want  a  Dish  Washer.  Write 
to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co  ,  E.  E.  Pittsburg,  »a 
I’hey  will  send  you  full  particulars  and  help  you  as  they 
did  me.  I  do  not  write  my  experience  boastingly,  but 
because  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  others  in  these  hard 
times.  MARTHA  B. 


Low  rntes  via  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 
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NOTICES. 

SYNODS. 

Synod  of  Sonth  Dakota  meets  in  Parker,  S.  D.,  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  t.at  3P.M.,  and  the  Woman’sMissionary 
Society  of  the  Synod  same  place  next  day,  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  (Jarson,  8.  C. 
Synod  of  Kansas,  SaUna,  Thursday.  Oct.  4,  7.30  P.M. 

F.  S.  McCabe.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Washington  at  Vanconver,  Wash.,  Oct.  4.  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 


FRESBY'TERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Second  tfhurch.  cor.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Remsen  streets,  Monday,  Oct.  I.  2  P.M.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  whose  reports  in  writing  will  be  ciUed  for 
at  this  meeting:  Sy«teuiatic  Reneflcence,  John  Fox.  O.D. 
Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  John  R.  Adams:  Home  Missions, 
W’illiam  A.  Holliday,  D.D.;  Educatiou.  Ri-v.  I  heodore 

A.  Legyett;  Fublication  ami  Sabbath  School  Work,  Rev. 
David  Junor;  .Ministerial  Relief.  R>-v.  .loiepb  Dunn  Bur¬ 
rell:  Church  Erection.  Rev.  John  F.  Carson;  Freeluien, 
Lewis  R.  Foote.  D.D.:  Aid  for  Cull-ges,  Rrv.  George  N. 
Makely:  Church  Extension,  Hon  Darwin  K.  James.  By 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  the  roll  of  the  chmebes  will 
be  called  that  each  pastor  or  session  irav  report  whether 
thev  have  taken  collections  for  the  boards  of  the  church 
during  the  year.  Newell  W’oolset  Wells.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  Tam- 
aroa.  III.,  on  ruesday.  Sept.  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

The  Presbyteiw  of  Dayton  meets  in  regale  r  session 
in  the  chapel  of  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  17,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  meets  at  Centerville,  la., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept,  18,  at  7:30  p.m. 

W.  C.  -kTWOOD,  S.  C.  pro  tern. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemang  will  meet  in  Breesport 
on  Monday,  Mpt.  17,  at  5  rM.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meeting  at 
Tioioute  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

R.  S.  VanCleve,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Marlette,  Micb,.  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Geo.  S.  Woodhull,  S.  C. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  will  meet  at  White  Lick 
church  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  2  p.m.  From  Indianapolis 
and  south  take  noon  train  Big  Four  route  to  Browns 
burg.  From  north  and  west,  Monon  to  Roachdale.  thence 

I. ,  D.  &  W.  to  Tilden.  Carriages  furnished  at  Browns- 
burg  and  Tilden.  L.  F.  Marshall,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in 
Cassopolis,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday.  September  11,  at 
7:30p.m.  a  Sunday-school  convention  will  be  held  in 
connection.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Holden,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday.  Sept.  25,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  H.  .Miller,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  bold  its  fall  meeting  in 
Bath,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  18,  at  2:30  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  I^ons  will  meet  at  Junius,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.  at  2  p.m.  Henry  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  mert  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Napoleon,  O.,  on  Tuesoav,  Sept.  18.  at  7:30  p.m. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Albany,  First  Church.  Schenectady, 
Sept.  18,  at  9.30  A.M.  J.  N.  Crocker,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester,  Caledonia,  Monday.  Sept. 

17,  7.30  P.M.  Levi  Parsons.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  Clarence,  Sept.  17,  7.30  P.M. 

Records  of  sessions  will  be  expected. 

William  Waith.  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery,  Roscoe  (Rockland  2d  Church) 
Monday,  Sept.  17.  7.30  P.M.  Roscoe  P.  O.  is  Rockland 
station  on  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.R.  David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  Port  Byron,  Tuesday.  Sept  25, 
2  P.M.  Written  reports  from  all  standing  Presbyterlal 
committees  require.  E,  P.  Spkaoue.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bingbampton,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Marathon,  N.Y.,  Monday,  Sept.  17,  7.30  P.M. 

John  McVey,  S.  C, 

Presbytery  of  Columbia,  Jewett,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 
4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

Long  Island  Presbytery ^ag  Harbor,  Tuesday,  Sept. 

II,  3  P.M.  Epuer  Whittaker,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Troy,  Whitehall,  Sept.  17.  3  P.M. 

Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  S.C. 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  Wilkesbarre  Memorial 
Church,  Monday.  Sept.  24, 7.3J  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks, S.C. 

Winnebago  Presbytery,  Wesifleld.  Wis.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  11, 7.30  P.M.  Henry  L.  Brown,  S.  C. 

Monroe  Presbytery,  Palmyra,  Sept,  11.  7.30  P.M. 
Presbyterlal  C.  E.  Union  will  meet  Sept.  12.  afternoon 
and  evening.  W.  K.  Spencer,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Platte,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  Friday,  Sept.  14, 
7.30  P.M.  W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Lansing  Presbytery,  Albion,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.  7.30 
P.M.  The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  each  church  in  ihe  Presby¬ 
tery  are  invited  to  send  two  delegates  to  this  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  C.  E.  Llnion  of  the  Presbytery, 
to  meet  annually  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  By  order  of  the  Presbvtery. 

C.  P.  Quick.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw,  Taymouth,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  18.  7.30  P.M.  Persons  who  will  attend  should  notify 
Rev.  B.  Hunter.  Taymouth,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
meeting.  Delegates  will  purchase  tickets  fur  Burt,  C.  S. 
&  M.  R.R.,  where  conveyances  will  "  eet  them. 

J.  B.  Wallace.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 

18.  7.30  P.M.  J.  D.  Kerr,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Galesburg  on 

Tue-*day.  Sept.  11,  at  7:30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornrlison,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Omena  Micb., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  at  7:30  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  Macomb,  HI.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  at  7:45  p  m. 

John  G.  Rankin.  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  bold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  church  at  Pompey.  Sept.  17,  1894.  at  3.30 
P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva.  West  Fayette,  Monday,  Sept. 
24,  7.30  P.M.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Parkston,  S.  D..  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,.  at  7:30  p.  m.  Session 
Records  are  required  at  this  meeting. 

T.  B.  Bocohton,  Stated  Clerk. 


Vincennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Roval  Oak 
Presbyterian  church  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.  at  7:30  p.m. 

Blackfohd  Condit,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Utira  at  Lvoos  Falls,  Monday.  Sept.  24, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Neosho  Presbytery  at  Garnett.  Kan.,  Tuesday.  Oct.  2, 
at  7:30  pm.  Standiug  Committees  on  Home  Missions. 
Ministerial  Heliet  and  Systematic  Beneficence  will  be 
called  upon  for  reports.  L.  I.  Drake,  Stated  Clerk. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  Wynne  Wood.  Ind  Ter., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  E.  Hamilton.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Woodson.  Ill ,  Tue'iday, 
Sept.  25,  at  7:30  p.m.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Blonmington  will  meet  at  Montecello, 
Ill.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  1894, 7 : 30  p.m.  W.  A.  Hunter, S.C, 

Presbytery  of  Ney»-ton  will  meet  at  Asbury,  N.  J.  on 
Tuesday.  Oct.  28, 1894,  at,  10:30  a.  m.  K.  Clare  Cline,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Newville,  Sept.  25, 
at  7 : 30  p.  M.  Wm.  A.  West,  8.  C. 

Presbvterv  of  Steuben  will  meet  at  Canaseraga,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7  :30p.  M.  M.  N.  Preston,  .S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  will  hold  Its  regular  autumn 
session  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Merced  Cal., 
Monday,  Oct.  15,  at  7:30  p.  m.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  holds  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Rapid  City,  North  Dakota,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  18, 1894,  at  1  : 30  P.  M..  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

W.  T.  Peterson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  meets  at  Holley  on  Monday, 
September  17  at  4  p.  m.  Henry  K.  Sanborne,  S.  C. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union,  held  on  June  20tb,  1994,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  October  18tb,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  In  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Reception  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  the  hall  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  the  Synod,  members  of  the  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  present.  The  several  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  be  made  known 
through  the  8.^cretary.  This  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  meeting  announced  in  the  Manual  forOctober  29. 

Wm.  N.  Crane,  Chairn  an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  16th  St.,  New  York. 


Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1894,  will  be 
published  on  or  about  August  Ist,  and  the  bound  volumes 
coDtainiug  the  Reports  of  the  Boards  will  be  issued  at 
the  same  time. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  in  paper  cover  will  be  $1.00, 
and  of  the  Reports,  25  cents.  The  Minutes  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing  will  cost  25  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  Reports  in  cloth.  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-bound  volumes,  will  please 
address  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D.. 

1334  Chestnut  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Men’s  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Prohibtion  Union  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  20  and  21,  1894.  with  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  in  accordance  with 
local  arrangemeuts  now’  being  perfected.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  prohibition  forces  of  the  country  is  in¬ 
vited.  Representatives  will  he  welcomed  from  all  re¬ 
ligious  and  temperance  bodies  which  regard  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  professing  Chr  stlans  from  complicity  with 
the  liquor  crime  an  immediate  and  imperative  duty. 


The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  Lenox  Hall 
63  Fifth  Ave.,  Tuesday,  September  18.  at  10 :  TO  A.  if. 
Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend. 


WOODLiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  OflSce.Xo.  East  23d  Street. 


WANTED — A  position  to  teach,  by  an  experienced 
lady  teacher,  well  recommended.  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  branches.  Address  A.  B.,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  An  experienced  primary 
teacher  desires  to  take  the  care  and  instruction  of  a 
delicate  child,  or  position  as  companion  to  an  invalid 
lady,  or  to  make  herself  useful  in  a  family.  Reference 
given.  Address  M.  C. 
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Directory  of  Leading  Schools. 


New  York. 


Bead  Dr.  Rice's  Educational  Article  in  Septemr 
her  Forum.  Strongest  Article  of  the  year. 


SCHERMEBHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  lf<65. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wednesday,  Oct.  3d.  at  new  location, 

176  West  T.ld  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  eirls.  33d  year  Oct.  3d. 
Kindertcarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  33  West  40th  Street. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Qirls. 

BIVEBSIDE  DBIVE,  tSth  and  86th  Streets,  New 
York.  Will  reopen  October  3d. 


TUC  I  A  Ifll  I  A  UnilC  for  girls  atteno- 
InC  LA  lILLA  nUlflL  ing  say  schools, 

and  Special  Students  of  Music,  Art,  Science,  Language. 
Schools  and  Profe8.sors  at  parents’  option.  Social  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French,  Italian,  German  spoken 
in  family.  Ke-opens  Oct.  1.  445  Park  Av.,  near  57th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Nlisa  S.  D.  Doremua. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Home  boarding  and  day  school  for 

GIRLS,  No.  607  5th  AVENUE.  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  GARDNER,  Principals. 


Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Qlrls 

15  East  65th  Street,  New  York, 
reopens  Monday,  October  1st.  Resident  pupils.  Classes 
for  little  boys.  Summer  address.  West  Falmouth,  Mass. 


TUC  IIICCCC  PDIAIIICI I  ’C  Day  School  for  Olrte, 

I  iiL  mIooLO  uniniiLLL  o  22  emi  64th  st.. 

reopens  Oct.  4.  1.5th  year.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Aca¬ 
demic  and  Collegiate  Oept’s.  Kindergarten,  October  10. 

~  EW  yORK  BUllNESS  COLLEGE. 

■Mt.  Morris  ti&nK-  Itiiohkeetnng,  Banking,  Correspon¬ 
dence,  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Penmanshii),  Acad¬ 
emics,  Modem  Languages,  etc.  For  catalogue  address 
Carrington  Gaines,  81  E-<st  135th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


N 


RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Uepsrtments  open  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  36th.  For  catalogues  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  or  apply  at  54  West  55th  Street. 

the  most  celebrated  prac¬ 
tical  school  in  America. 


E 


ASTMAN  COLLI  GE 

Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Correspondence,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Academies,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,,  etc.  For  catalogue,  address 

Carrington  Gaines,  Box  CC,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19,  1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


.Y. 


CLAYERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
offers  superior  facilities  in  these  branches  as  a  specialty 
or  in  connection  with  the  regular  literary  courses  of 
study.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK.- For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  place  school  fob  girls.  Estab¬ 
lished  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Collwiate  departmentf.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Univer"' ties. 

CAROLINE  k.  COMSTOCK.  President 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 


N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies. 
10  teachers.  Chas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prest. 


N 


EW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 


Teachers  and  parents  shoidd  read  Dr.  Rice's 
Article  in  September  Forum. 


DB.  KIMBALL’S  PBEPABATOBY.  Ht.  Holly,  N.  J.  18  miles 
from  Pbila.  Ideal  Home  School  for  Gi' Is.  7  depts.  Music, 
.^t.  Elocution.  Catalogs.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D.,  Prin. 


IVY  HALL. 


BRIDGETON, 
NEW  JERSEY, 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladles. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Mxxwell,  Principal. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  Isr  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sltuatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  appl,  to 

PHtEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M.,  Principal. 

ISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  19. 
Resident,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  an<l  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boarding  pupils,  S700  per  year. 

Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTGOTT'S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  Academic  and  College  prtparatoiy  courtea.  Cer. 
tificate  admits  to  Smith  College.  Native,  French  and  German 
teachers.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  and  dry. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOREY,  Principal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  Rice  in  September  Forum  tells  school-teachers 
how  to  prepare  for  Educational  Walks  next  Sum¬ 
mer  Vacation. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
16th  year.  Terms,  from  4600  to  $300  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  ’'Woodfield,”  Logan.  Phila.  Co.,  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  School  of  the  Lackawanna, 

High  intermediate  and  preparatory  department  pre¬ 
pares  for  any  college  in  the  country  a  thorough  Euglish 
and  business  course.  A  well  equipped  physical  labora 
tory.  Representatives  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Delaware. 
Wellesley.  Boston  University,  and  New  York  Teachers’ 
College  upon  the  faculty.  A  few  pupils  admitted  to  the 
family  of  i  he  principal,  where  they  receive  personal  care 
and  training.  The  School  reopens  Monday,  Sept.  10,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  eight  experienced  teachers.  For 
catalogue  address 

Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN,  A.M.,  I  p_, 
WALTER  H.  BUELL,  A.M..  f  Principals. 


Richard  S.  Storrs.  D.D.  (  Refers  j  W.  N,  McVickar,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  f  to  |  Mrs.  C.  Emerson  Brown 

Walton-Wellesley  School, 

For  the  higher  education  of  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Course;  also.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Optional.  Address 

DR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  R.  DANFORTH, 

3101  and  3103  ^ruce  Street. 

Imiladelphia,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 

Mrs.  C.  Henrotin.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 


A  YOUNG  UDIES’  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

and  College  Preparatory,  near  Phila.,  having  a  few 
vacancies,  will  receive  a  number  of  pupils  at  reduced 
rates.  Address  P.  O.  Box  173,  Phila.  Pa. 


PENNSYLYANIA 
COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Twenty-fifth  Annua  Session  begins  September  12th. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Superior  opportuni¬ 
ties  offer  ed  in  every  department.  Address 

MISS  R.  JENNIE  DE  VORE,  President. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTOir,  PA. 

Seven  Conrses  in  Art,  Philosophy  a  i 
Science,  Civil,  Mining,  Electrical  Enpneer- 
Ing  and  Chemistry.  Annual  commencement, 
June  20th.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  13th. 

Far  Catalogues  address  _ 

mu  KEQISTRAB,  Easton,  Penna. 


Washlneton,  D.  C. 


All  School  Proprietors  and  Teachers  read  Sep¬ 
tember  Forum.  At  news  stands,  B5  cents. 


NORWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

A  School  for  Girls.  Fnll  Academic  Course.  Complete 
School  of  Modern  Languages.  Best  advantages  In  Mu¬ 
sic,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Special  preparation  for  any 
College.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  writw: 
“I  take  pleasure  In  uniting  with  Secretary  Herbert  In 
commending  Norwood  Institute.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ofirnized  as  one  of  the  best  schools  for  youne  ladies  in 
Washington.”  Opens  Sept.  27th.  Address  Mrs.  W.  D. 
CABELL,  1436  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ohio. 


Read  Dr.  Rice's  Educational  Article  in  Septem¬ 
ber  Forum.  It's  timely,  pertinent  and  interesting. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  September  12,  1894.  Complete 
College  Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  SuMrior 
advantages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  FaculW  of 
twenty  members  Library  over  8060  volumes.  Well 
equi^ed  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  66  acres.  Terms :  S300 
per  year. 

MISS  T.T’.TT.A  S.  McKBE.  Ph.D. 

President. 


South  Carolina. 


All  Educators  should  read  D)'.  Rice's  Article  in 
September  Forum.  At  all  news  stands,  25  cents. 

Sooth  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  where 
protection  from  inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  handsomest  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attracive  tor  ont-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  French  and 
German  spoken.  Bulldinss  heated  by  hot- water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 


Connecticut. 


Dr.  Rice  in  September  Forum  tells  school-teachers 
how  to  prepare  for  Educational  Walks  next  Sum¬ 
mer  Vacation. 


UI*SO]S^  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  UTCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Itev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


Massachusetts. 


All  School  Proprietors  and  Teachers  read  Sep¬ 
tember  Forum.  All  news  stands,  25  cents. 


_  _  _  tiun  of  youDjr  women. 

Buildings  unsurpawed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty, 
fire  acres— twelve  in  grove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olassicaland^neraTcourseo'""^^  " 

and  optional,  year  commences  fc 
MISS  IDA  C.  ALLEN. 


Theoloffical  Seminaries. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  28. 1894. 
The  Faculty  will  leceive  new  students  In  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  9:30  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

The  oj^ning  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Cbas.  A. 
Briegs.D  D.,  In  tne  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  27, 
at  4  P.M. 

Students  are  urged  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  opening. 
Luggage  should  be  directed  to  No.  50  East  70th  StreeL 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  19.  Enrol¬ 
ment  of  students  at  10  A.M.  Prayers  at  6  P.  M.  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Theodore  Weld  Hopkins,  as  Hyde  T 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  an  ' 

7:a)  P.M.  The  chargeJtx^yiiieM^B 
RochesteRNnn^nVfl^^^^MUBgiHraCy  Professor  Hop¬ 
kins.  Durin|^h||gfl^^nroctober,  Professor  W.  M. 
RamEaMimM9!CX.,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotlaqd,  will  lecture  In  the  Morgan  Lecture  coarse. 

Henry  M.  Booth,  Pres.,  Anbnrn,  N.  Y. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,' 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Tiiursd^’,  Sept.  20tb,  1894. 
Matriculation  of  students  at  11  A.M.  Room  drawing  for 
new  students  at  3  P.M..  same  day.  at  Charles  Hodge 
Hall.  The  opening  address  will  be  de  ivered  In  Stuart 
Hail,  by  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  on  Friday,  Sept. 
21.  at  11  A.M. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  session  of  1894-95  will  be  opened  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Hobson,  Chairman  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  year,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  3  P.M.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  by  new  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  day  at  10  a.m.  Matriculation  of 
students  Fridaj^  at  9  A.M. 

D.  C.  luARQUis,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  Seminary  year  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  19, 
1894.  The  opening  lecture  will  be  given  by  Professor  J. 
W.  Chnrcbul  in  Bartlet  Chapel,  at  4  p.m.  For  catalogue 
or  further  information  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH, 
President  of  Faculty. 


All  can  buy  Perpetual  Pecuniary  Independence.  Loss 
and  examination  unnecessary,  tnrongh  Hill  &  Co.,  165 
B’way,  N.  Y. 
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1  Fort  Recovery 


4  Berrian  Springs,  Mich 

5  Newport,  O . 

6  Waterloo,  Mich . 

7  Sioux  City,  la . 


10  Menlo,  la . 

It  Pittsfield,  Ill . 

18  Knapp's  Creek,  N.  V 

13  Marseilles,  111 . 

14  Centreville,  N.  Y.... 


17  Trenton,  Neb . 

18  Port  Crane . 

19  Newtown,  Ind . 

ao  Oxford,  N.  C . 

21  Birmingham,  Ala.. 

22  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.. 

23  Central  Mine,  Mich. 


28  Midland,  Mich. 


Jt.  Worth' 


THE  evangelist. 


September  6,  1894 


RAISINGCHURCH  MONEY!* »  mediterranean, 


Solved  at  last.  The  problem  how  to  raise  Church  Moneys. 

Below  you  see  the  results  of  the  Cross  Benevo¬ 
lent  Chart.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Sim¬ 
ple.  Spiritual,  Successful. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  tree  i«  known  by  its  fruit,  a  list  is  given  herewith,  show¬ 
ing  what  the  Cross  Benevolence  Chart  accomplished  in  fifty  different  churches.  Results  have 
more  practical  value  in  determining  the  utility  of  the  Chart  than  any  amount  of  theorizing. 
This  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  enough  instances  are  given  to  show  that  success  is 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  This  list  does  not  show  the  large  number  of  collections  tak 
en  for  special  purposes,  such  as  church  debts,  etc 

The  left-hand  column  shows  amounts  raised  in  1893;  right  hand  column  shows  amounts 
raised  for  same  purposes,  by  the  same  congregations,  in  1893,  by  using  the  Cross  Benevo¬ 
lence  Chart. 


8  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


8  Hudson,  N.  H . 

9  Fabius.  N.  Y . 


IS  Douglas  Park,  Chicago.  111.. 


ti  Newton,  la. 


Ordinary 

litthods. 

189’!. 

By  Cross 
Benevolence 
Chart  1893. 

By  Ordinary 
Methods 
1892 

ByCro  8 
Benevolence 
Chart.  1893. 

$  43  so 

27  Fulton.  Ill . 

.  50  00 

2-5.00 

.  32.(Ki 

'  96.77 

28  Mount  Zion.  Ky . 

.  1.00 

31.00 

.  39.(X) 

138.00 

29  ''irlngfi.lfl.  Ore . 

.  27.00 

fti.00 

.  56  0(1 

ISO.tt) 

80  Sraitie  \Va«li . 

.  10  00 

140.a) 

36.50 

31  aherdeen.  Wash . 

.  JM.OO 

158.50 

30.00 

129.45 

32  Nnp.i.  Cal . 

460.00 

20  00 

125.00 

33  LaFavette.  InO . 

.  9t.00 

225.(10 

170U 

69.92 

34  Edingham,  III . 

as  Ma\  field.  0 . 

.  64.30 

135.r)0 

28.00 

60.00 

.  26.00 

140.45 

8n.ai 

299  00 

86  .Asliurv  FHr<.  N.  J . 

.  1.00 

34.00 

.  60  00 

140.l« 

37  Norfolk.  Va . 

.  2.00 

22.00 

22.00 

65.00 

38  Eutrican',  Mioh . 

.  25.00 

66.‘25 

300 

100.00 

39  Luke  Cr.vst'th  Minn.... 

40  H<ri  iahura.  Texts . 

.  6400 

219  25 

17  00 

44.00 

.  1O.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10100 

41  Troy,  I.l . 

.  20  00 

100.00 

56  00 

168.00 

42  VVillian»>po'’t,  Pa . 

.  41.00 

84.50 

2.00 

:<5.00 

43  Poseyville,  Ind . 

....  30.(« 

103.00 

7100 

22100 

44  Couimeici-.  Mich . 

....  30.00 

13ri.00 

40.00 

100  00 

45  Alab  imt,  N.  Y . 

....  54.00 

119.00 

16.00 

82.00 

46  Par8'>m.  Kau . 

47  Johnsville.  N.Y . 

....  260.00 

405.00 

5.00 

73.ro 

28.00 

50.00 

85.00 

152.00 

4a  Ijvsanrler.  Y . 

67.00 

123.’25 

8.00 

42.00 

49  Peoria,  Ill  . 

....  ’200  00 

825.00 

110.00 

70.00 

40.00 

371.00 

200.00 

125.00 

50  N.  Ottawa,  Kan  . 

5.5.00 

2  352.20 

102.75 

6,63/.19 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  CROSS  CHA-RT,  $4,274.09. 

PRICE  FOR  WHOLE  OUTFIT,  $3.00. 

SEND  OBDEBS  AND  AT.T.  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

H.  D.  SELLICK,  Publisher.  13  Astor  Place.  New  York. 

This  Outfit  $  1 .00  Postpaid.-^^ 

A  Graphic  Cha  t  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by 
Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart,  .75 

Prof.  Stalker's  Life  of  Christ,  bound  in  doth,  _  _  -  .60 


BT  8PE0IALLT  GHABTEBED  8TEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

NTXTC’Zl  -WXIZIKS. 

To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra,  Algiers, 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  .Tafia, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyroiit, 

RhiMles,  Smyrna,  Kphesus, 
Constanticopie.  Arheiis, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Rome. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  cor- 
resnon'iing  to  our  June. 

Leaviug  New  York  Feb.  C.  1896,  by  the  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  (7600  tons) 

“  THE  FRIESLAND." 

For  further  information  and  iiinerary  address 

A.  A.  GUTHRIE.  Albany,  N.  T. 

wueie  to  liii  tKis  sunmiei 

The  Direct  Line  to  MANITOXJ  and 
PIKE'S  PEAK  is 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 


Route 


Ticket  takes  you  throngh  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  same  price,  or  take 
the  direct  Manitou  line.  .  •  map.) 

TH90UOH  PUUMAH  SlCtPINO  CAB  STSTEIII. 

Chicago  to  Denver  Kansas  City  to  Denver 
“  “  Colo.  Spr'ge  St.  Louis  "  “ 

*‘  ‘*  Pueblo  Now  Orleans"  “ 


DallsT*^  J 

n  2 jr  ie  the  train.  Leaves  Chicago 

VJUl  O  10  o’clock  every  night 

and  arrives  at  Manitou  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Most  excellent  equipment.  Dining  Cars, 
Chair  Cars,  and  superb  Pullman  Bleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Cog 
Ballroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  you  all  about  It  and  sell  you  ticket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  you 
Bo.deslre. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN. 

Chicago,  May,  ISM.  Om’i  Paumgtr  Agent. 

3  CHEAP 

EXCURSIONS 


The  Chart. 


Flcuino  H.  Rivell  Compasy,  pummus,  sew  York,  chicaoo  aw  torowto. 

The  Book. 


Among  the  Inmnioos  devices  for  the  graphic  deecrii>-  Every  one  needs  a  brief,  comprehensive,  but  attractive 
tlon  of  our  Lord's  life  and  history  tec  hop.  seen  nothing  Life  of  Christ.  For  this  purpoM  1  know  of  none  equal  to 
mors  effective.— The  Independent.  *  “iftalker's  Life  of  C  hrist.  F.  N.  Pekmbtt. 

Indispensable  to  S.  S.  Teachers  and  Scholars  for  the  next  ten  months. 

The  Evangelist,  by  special  arrangement  with  th^ublishers,  offers  this  outfit  to  its  readers 
for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Address  Ttie  E^vangdiat, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Potcls  and  J^ummcr  Resorts. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  1 


ilcsorts.  DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

I O  A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea- 

lO,  tlon,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  hells,  steam  heat, 

sun  parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  loof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Haratoga  waters.  Lawn  Teu- 
nis,  Ooguet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  ttnd  Russian  Baths. 
NEW  YORK.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


West  and  Northwest 

Sept.  II,  Sept.  25,  and  Oct.  9,  1894. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents ;  or  circu¬ 
lars  giving  rates  and  detailed  information  wUl  be 
mailed  tree  upon  application  to  W.  A.  THBAliI., 
O.  F.  A  T  A.,  Chicago  A  North-Western  Bsilwav, 
CHICAOO,  ILL. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


OREST  VIEW  H DI- F7 IMMt/ IC H  CT  DO  YOU  KNOW 

“There  18  an  atmosphere  of  horns  comfort  and  hoepiia-  SANITARIUM.  '-•KlltlW  Wldi,  Cl.  That  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  west  are  obtained 

Me  treatment  at  the  Sk  Dents  which  is  rarely  met  with  Absolutely  healthful:  very  accessible:  superior  accommo-  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  tne  shortest  line  between 

datloas:  home  comforts,  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D.  Buffalo  and  Chicago  ?  Palace  buffet  sleeping  cars. 

n  a  public  house,  and  which  inssnsibly  draws  you  there  _ Fast  trains.  Inquire  of  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad 

as  often  aa  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York."  ^  ,  '  dress  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  23  Exchange  St., 

Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you  go  west.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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